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CHA . whether as friends or as enemies. His fleet now 


— conſiſted of near fix hundred galleys, with ſtore- | 
- ſhips and tranſports ; his land army of forty-five 
Tegions, which, though ſuppoſed to be incomplete, 
may have amounted. to above two hundred thou- 
ſand men. To theſe he joined above fifteen thou- 
ſand horſe and twenty thouſand irregular infantry. 
They had been levied for different maſters, and in 
diffetent parts of the empire, and were origthally 
of different conditions, ſlaves, as well as freemen ; 
natives of Spain, Sardinia, Sicily, and Africa ; mix- 
ed with, Gauls, Italians, and Roman citizens: ad- 
Herents of Cæſar and of Pompey, of Antony, of 
Octavius or Lepidus. It was very difficult to diſ- 
poſe of an aſſemblage, eonſiſting of ſach various 
and diſcordant parts The troops that came over 
from Sextus Pompeius or Lepidus, were to be te- 
| by indulgence and favours; and; thofe who 
deen the early ſupport of Cat's fortunes, bad 
peeuliar merits: all were ſenſible of their own 
conſequence, - 24162008: RIG to TO 
| empire. N OS 
Octavius ſaw tis n of e ſack. an- 
army into different" quarters, before any eabals 
ſhould be formed, and before any mutinous ſpirits 
had leiſure to work on their minds, or to inſpire 
them with dangerous hopes or pretenfions. That 


„they might part in good humour, he made a diſ- 
ttribution of money, in token of his gratitude 


th for recent ſervices; and promiſed a great d 
more. But what he now gave appeared to be 


| contemptible, when compared with the rewards 
which 
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which had been formetly given at Mutina and at c 4 4 MAP. 
Philippi; and fill more, when compared with the > 


ſettlements lately made for the veterans of Cæſar in 
Italy. Theſs were minutely recorded, as the ſtand- 
ard By which every legion had formed its ex pecta- 
tions; and a general diſſatisfaction was apparent in 
evety rank and diviſion of this motely aſſemblage. 
Octavius for ſome time affected to be ignorant of 
their diſcontent, and would have proceeded to 
make the arrangements he had planned for ſeparat- 
ing them, and for placing the legions in quarters 
remote from each other; but he had reaſon to 

dead that his orders would not be obeyed;” and 
ſtill remained in ſuſpenſe. When his knowledge 
of the mutinous ſpirit which prevailed in the army 
could no longer be diſſembled, he endeavouted to 


ſoothe the moſt elamorous by additional marks of 


his favour, confiſting chiefly of public honours ; 
badges of military ſervice to the men, and the title 
of Senators beſtowed on many of the officers. In 
diftributing theſe favours, he aſſembled the army, 
and made a ſpeech, ſetting forth the nature of the 


| Honours which he now conferred; and his farther 


intentiotis reſpecting the rewards which he meant 
to beſto w. Theſe are baubles,” ſard a Tribune, 


named Offilius, interrupting him; © children only 


« are amuſed in this manner ; but men, who have 
% expoſed themſelves in the fervice of their general, 
«© expe to be rewarded with lanfls and [ettle- 
« ments *,”” This voice of the Tribune was fe. 
conded by the clamours of the whole army. The 

＋a 2 general 


I Appian. de Bell, Civ. bb, v. Dio. Caſſ. Jib. xlix. c. 13, 14. 
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EAT. general retired-from the field in ſome. diſorder z 
. and, ſenſible of the danger to which he had expoſ- 


ed himſelf, from this time forward never ventured 
to meet theſe troops in a body, but employed what 
ſecret arts he could devise in Ane the heads 
of the-mutiny.. a Pte 
The Tribune Offilius, mh had PRs to 8 
| 1 commander in ſuch mutinous terms, whether 
won by favour, or taken off by violence, was ſecret- 
ly diſpoſed of. The legions who had ſerved at Mu- 
tina and Philippi, amounting to twenty thouſand 
men , being ſeparately appeaſed by donations and 
Feen were prevailed upon to accept of their 
diſcharge from the ſervice, and, without any re 
Ther diſturbance, to depart. from the. Hand. 
When this part of the army eee Oe⸗ 
ta tavius affected to conſider thoſe who were gone as 
the ſole cauſe of the late diſcontents; and the guilty, 
he ſaid, being thus ſeparated from the innocent 
and from the deſerving, he made an additional 
preſent in money to thoſe who remained, and held 
__out the hopes of convenient ſettlements, and of 
t plentiful fortunes, at the final expiration of their 
time in the ſervice. By theſe artifices, and pru- 
dent meaſures, he effected the propoſed ſeparation, 
and extricated himſelf. from & danger which fre- 
quently ariſes in the ſequel of civil wars, and 
threatens the victor with an overthrow, from that 
very engine which: he bad: ein to raiſe his 
eee, 1 0 1 8.7 R * 
— — rn „endes 
2 ound, lib. vi. . 8 | 


Fr - — 0 » 8 * 
. « ” 7 
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| -»OKavius,' before his departure from Sicilyf or- c x x » 


dered a contribution to be levied in the iſland bf . 


fixteen hundred talents :; and being no way dif- 
poſed to follow out the plan of Lepidus, in the 


annexation of Sicily to the province of Africa, he 


appointed ſeparate governors to each. Having 
diſmiſfed:the ſhips which Antony had furniſhed in 
the war, with inſtructiens ta wait at Tarentum for 
the orders of 8 5 own N he himſelf al 
into Italy. i 19G 010 9173 
The 3 apa had. "i ſent with 8 
counts of the victories obtained by Octavius in Si 
cily being arrived before him at Rome, all ranks 


which they beſtowed on his conduct, and in cele- 
brating the occaſion with demonſtrations of joy. 


In the name of the Senate and People, who had 


no longer any real political congeſſions to make, a 


variety of flattering proclamations were iſſued, or; 
dering, in honour of the victor, ſtatues, triumphal 
arches; proceſſions, wreaths of laurel, anniverſary 
rejoicings, and immediate thankſgivings, to be pro- 
longed beyond any former time aſſigned to ſuch 
feſtivals. When he approached to the city, mul - 


titudes of every rank, adorned with chaplets, went 


forth to receive him, and conducted him in ſolemn 
proceſſion to the temple, in which he was to per- 
form the ſacrifice of banks wing Hor his ſafe * 


turn. 
This ſucceſsful 8 on the 455 Ds 0 


rival proglaimed: the peace now obtained by the re- 


NT duction, 


8 About 175,000 1. 
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An duction af Sicily; and in two ſeparate harangues, 


uf hit he gave: copies in writing, one addreſſed 
to the Senate, the other to the People, he gave an 
atcount of his conduct, from the date at which he 
nad aſſumed the adminiſtration of the government, 
to the preſent time. And, agreeably to the dictates 
of that maſterly judgment with which he now, at 
leaſt; began to condu@ the intetefts of his ambi- 
tion, he choſe this period of victory and proſperity. 
as the proper occafion on which to exhibit the 
effects of his clemency, of his moderation, and of 
his diſpoſition/ to ſpare thoſe who, being ſuppoſed 

diſaffected to himſelf, were now in his power. 
He remitted all the arrears of taxes that were any 
where due within his juriſdiction, either by far- 
mers of the revenue or by private perſons. Of the 
honours' which were decreed to himſelf, he made 
ehoice'of a few, and declined ſuch as were in any 
degree invidious or burdenſome to the People. 
he inhabitants of Italy, and Roman citizens 
in general, having, among other evils; :ſuffered 
greatly during the civil war, by the: deſertion of 
their faves, who were eagerly received, and inroll. 
ed with the levies which were continually forming 
by different parties; ORavius tookthis'opportunity, 
as far as it was in his power, at once to repair the 
| loſs which had been ſuſtained by the maſter in the 
deſertion of his ſlave; and to purge the army of a 


. dangerous claſs of men, by whom it was over- 


charged and contaminated. In order to remove 
them in a manner that ſnould prevent any diſtur- 
TR” ; | ”” | ban 0 C 


bance on their part, he ſent to every n 
ed order, to be opened on a certain day, beating, 2, 


that all who had been in the „ 


_ 


| ſhould be ſecured; that as many as were claimed 


ſhould be reſtored to their maſters; and that the 
remainder. ſhould be, put to death. According to 
this order, it was reported that thirty thouſand 


were remitted to mee and fix a vere 


lain . . ma 
The author of this FRIES but well 1 


reform, now in the twenty- eighth year of his age, 
had, by accommodating himſelf, on every occa- 


on, to his circumſtances, and by ſucceſſively 


availing himſelf of the ſupport of different parties, 
more eſpecially by courting the military retainers 
af his late uncle, ſet himſelf above the civil con- 
ſtitution of his country; and now, by affecting a 
regard to property, to civil rank, and to the peace 
of his fellow · citizens, was about to make the ar- 
my itſelf dependent on his will. From the im- 
preſſion which he made by this policy, as well as 
from adulation and fear, the people were {till fur- 
ther incited to load him with public honours, and 
had his effigy carried at Rome, and in every coun- 
try-town of Italy, among the idols of their tute- 
lary gods. 

The advantage now gained by QRarias, i in the 
acquiſition of armies and provinces lately in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Lepidus or Sextus Pompeius, were ſuf- 
* to have alarmed the jealouſy of his remain- 

5 514 * ing 


3 Orobug, lib, vis g. 18. 
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"pate: ing colleagyieCin/ the empire, if this vigilant rival 
. n not been engaged at this time, in awery hazard- | 
5 d enterpriſs bey nll tke frontier of is 17770 9 0 
wine 929948 THEE 3 00. 1 
57 Antbay,/during his FN in Italy or in 17 
while he was chiefly attentive to the event of af- 
fairs ir the weſtern provinces, had intruſted the 
Parthian war to his Lieutenant Ventidius. This 
| _ officer acquitted himſelf with great honour: in the 
diſcharge of his truſt recovered the province of 
Syria, which had been over- run by the” Parthians, 
and drove them back beyond the Euphrates. Upon 
= this account; he was judged worthy of a triumph, 
and came into Italy to receive this honourt. 
| In the mean time, Antony was eager to cather 
the laurels which yet remained in this field, or 
Was even ſuppoſed to be jealous of the victories 
gained by his own lieutenant over an enemy, who, 
till then, ſcarcely had yielded any advantage to the 
Roman arms. After his laſt viſit to Italy, he had 
in the winter paſſed 6 Corcyra, and ſo: far was 
attended by Octavia, but parted with her there, 
in the proſpect of this arduous ſervice: early in 
the ſpring he continued? his voyage to the Eaſt. 
Upon his arrival in Aſia, notwithſtanding the re- 
ſpect that was due to his alliance with Octavia 
and her brother, it ſoon appeared that he was ſtill 
under the domi nion of former paſſions. He al. 
ready had two children by the Queen of Egypt, 
who were named Alexander and Cleopatra, but 
whom the mother likewiſe diſtinguiſhed, by the 
' pompous appellations of the Sun and the Moan. 
| uk 
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Being prevented by the urgency, of the An HAP. 


_ [this/ſeaſop; from making! a yiligiat Alexandria, he, 


ſent /thither an! officer of ramk, Fonteius Capito, 
to conduct Cleopatra from her on kingdom into 
Syria; and having received her in that province, 
in his way to the Euphrates, among other marks 
of his liberality, and of his paſſion, inſtead of trin- 
kets and tokens of love, he made her a preſent of 
Phenicia, Cœleſyria, Cyprus, and ſome part of 
Cilicia, to be annexed to her kingdom. It was 
concerted betwixt them, that, when the campaign 
was over, he ſhould, paſs the winter in Egypt: 
and they parted with mutual expreſſions of im- 
Patience, for the return of this happy ſeaſon 
Ihe army, now: muſtered by Antony, conſiſted 
of ſixty thouſand Roman infantry, ten thouſand 
Spaniſh; and Gauliſh cavalry, thirty thouſand ir- 
regulars, being an aſſemblage of horſe and foot, 
and of different nations. While he advanced with 
this force towards the Euphrates, he made his de- 
mand, that the Parthians ſhquld reſtore the cap- 
tives and military enfigns- taken with Craſſus 
This was become a point of national honour a- 
mong the Romans, and, joined to the late provo- 
<—_— Wag, made the n of the perſons War 
rel. enen 5 
"oj Anteing had 38388 this on of. the Par: 
thians in concert with the king of Armenia; and 
finding, at his arrival on the Euphrates, all' the 
ren of the river, contrary to his expectation, 
| _ Rrong'y 
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= cur. ſtrongly guarded, he continued his march towards . 
= the country of his ally, having the Euphrates on 


his right. When he arrived in the Leſſer Arme- 
nia, the ſeaſon was too far advanced to effect the 
ſervioe he had planned againſt the Parthians; but 
Having intelligence that the Medes, or people of 
the Greater Armenia, had joined the enemy againſt 
him in the preceding part of the war, he formed a 
deſign on Praafpa or Phraata *, the capital of their 
country, In hopes of taking this place by ſurpriſe, 
he paſſed the Euphrates, leaving his heavy baggage 
and engines, with a guard of two legions, under 
the command of Statianus. With the remainder 
of the army he penetrated into the kingdom of the 
Greater Armenia, and Te n at the 
gates of the capital. 

This was a lace of great 8 andl. overy | 
neceſlary precaution had been taken for its ſafety. 
The Roman general found that it could not be 
taken by aſſault, and the Parthians, although they 
 Haſtened to its relief, knowing that the Romans had 

come altogether unprepared for a fiege, ſuffered 
them-at firſt to remain before it undifturbed. They 
directed their whole force againft Statianus, whom, 
with the two legions he commanded, they ſur- 

priſed and cut off, and by this means made them- 
ſelves maſters of all the equipage and baggage 
which had been left under his keeping. _ 

Antony, upon the, firſt alarm of the enemy's in- 


| zention do artack Statianus having left tho greater 
| "par 


* Tan. i. Aton. Dio. Cafl. lib, xlix. c. 26, 27, 28, 
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part of bis forces before Pragſpa, marched with a CHAP. 
ſtrong detachment to ſupport him; but coming , 


too late, found the field covered with the lain of 


the Roman legions, without either friend or ene- 


my in fight. He underſtoood that Artavaſdes, the 
King of Armenia, to whoſe alliance he truſted in 
the preſent war, had remained an unconcerned 


85 ſpectator of this diſaſter; and he made no doubt 


that he was betrayed by this pretended ally; but 
thought proper for the preſent to diſguiſe his re- 
ſentment. The loſs he had ſuſtained, made it ne- 
ceſſary for him to think, not of revenge, or of con- 
queſt, but of extricating his army from its preſent 
ſituation. Being alarmed for the ſafety of that 
part of it which he had left before Praaſpa, he, 
with haſty marches, returned to its relief; but, at 
his arrival, finding no enemy near, and ſtill flatter- 
ing himſelf that the town might be obliged to 
ſurrender, and that it might, by its ſpoils, make 
up for the loſs of his baggage, he continued be- 
fore it, until he had exhauſted all the proviſions and 
forage which were to be found in the neighbour- 
ing country; and, in proportion as the other dif- 


ficulties of his ſituation increaſed, began to feel 


himſelf barafſed with the ſallies of a powerful 
garriſon, and the frequent attacks of numerous 
parties of Parthians in the field. Theſe, began to 
act againſt him from every quarter, and made it 

equally difficult for him to decamp, or to ſubſiſt 


on his preſent * 
Under 
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A Mnder theſe difficulties, the Roman general was 
e foequently obliged to dryide his forces; and leave 


ing part to awe the/ town, marthed with the re- 
mainder to cover his fbragers; and the providers of 
His camp. As the enemy, in ordet to diminiſh the 
Tange from:which lle received: his proviſions, preſ- 
Jod upon him from every fide, he ſaw the necef . 
y of hazärding u battle; and with this reſolul- 
won, he marched from his ſcamp with ten legions, 
chree Prætorian cohorts; and all his cavalry. The 
Varthians affected to fabide! his attack, but gave 
way at the firſt ouſet, and fled with every appear- 
unde of rout and cονnfuſion: they were purſued 
by the Roman infantry: for fifty ſtadia, or about 
Ax miles, and by the cavalry or a hundred and 
TAY dannen about eigtiteen miles. 
I this action, Antony flattered himſelf that he 
| hadplta an end to his troubles from the Parthians ; 
but, on numbering the priſoners and the ſlain, he 
fund that only eighty of "the! enemy were killed, 
atid thirty taken; and; on returning to his camp 
before the town of Praaſpa, he found, that with- 
out being at all diſconcerted by what had hap- 
ed to them, they were returned to their former 
— and took meaſures, as before, to haraſs his 
Lamp, and to cireumſeribe his foraging parties. 
From this ſpecimen of a victory ſuch as the Par- 
thians afforded, he learned to deſpair of being able 
to gain any advantage over an enemy, whoſe de- 


feats were more 8 to their antagoniſts 
| 49S] & + 10 — _ 
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than they were to themſelves : e G 


mortifications, he found that the garriſon; of —— 


Praaſpa had made a powerful ſally in his abſence, 
had driven his guards from their approaches, and 
deſtroyed all the works he had conſtructed againſt 
the town. Judging it vain to renew his attack, 
or to remain any longer in his preſent ſituation, 
he ſent a deputation to Phraates, probably rather 
to conceal his intended purpoſe of flight, than with 


hopes to obtain any reaſonable terms of peace. 


The king of Parthia received the meſſagę of 
Antony, ſeated on a golden throne, and holding 


Ban a,, a gi benilas ga 


„ 1 
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* 2 Among the Romans who were ſeized with the paſſion of making of- 
fenfive war on the Parthians, Julius Car is mentioned. And it i is a pro- 
blem, which never can be ſolved, in what manner this able ſtateſman and 
warrior would have acquitted himſelf in  ardi6us a” taſk. The Parthians 
had their haunts beyond the Tigris;' and! beſüles leaving no means on the 
ſcontier, by which an enemy could ſubſiſt i in approaching them. Jrobably pre- 
ſented no hold by which they theraſelyes could be ſeized, even int eir own 
country. As they had no ground which it was abſolutely neeeflIry, for theni 
to defend,” ſo there was no ground on which an idyader could be ſecure from 
their attacks, They gave way while, an Enemy. advanced, and reckoned it 
an advantage to draw him far from his reſources | and 1 ſupports. They 
waited with patience; till time, hardſliips,'difeaſe; or want of proviſions, 

rendered him an ealy prey, or .zipe for deſtruction; and they then preſſed 
upon him with a ferocity and ardour, which abundahtly corrected any belief 


of their cowardice that m might ae been ten from their manner of receiv- 


ing his firſt attacks. 15 ; f 19158! DB! 1 ba Ve 11941; 
If Cæſar had not already te ſome new or uncommon means of te 


Jociag them, it is probable, that bis brit obſervations would have ſatisfied 


him, that he could hot conquer fuch a people, although he might,” in time, 


7 have ſettled a new nation on the Tigris, to. ſupplant them; and it js probable 


that he v would have availed himſelf of ſome of their ordinary flights, to lay 


claim to a vidtory,” and thus; with more po * of his nem 
. e er 7 72 AF al 
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in his hand a bended bow, the emblem of war. In 
A ender to ſound the intentions of the Roman gene- 
„ he propoſed; as a preliminary to peace, that 

e ſiege of Praaſpa ſhould be raiſed. Antony was 
"_ to decamp, as ſoon as his meſſengers 
ſhould be out of the hands of the enemy, but in- 
ſtructed them to affect reluctance in agreeing to 


this condition, hoping that by theſe means he 


might conceal his intention, gain a few marches 
a- head, and reach the frontier of the Leſſer Ar- 
menia, before the Parthians could take any ad- 


vantage of his flight; but the king being, ſtill 


more refined in his artifices, already perceived, un- 
der the affected reluctance of conſent to a mea- 


fure which he knew to be neceſſary, a real inten- 


tion to eſcape while the treaty was in agitation ; 
and, in this apprehenſion, he had his cavalry in 
readineſs to purſue the flying enemy, diſputed 
every paſs, hung upon their rear and upon their 
flanks, occupied all the ſprings of water, and laid 


| waſte the country before them. 


Many of the Roman army, overcome by famine 
and fatigue, expired on the march ; others had 


laid down their arms, and ſubmitted to the enemy. 


extremity, and had a perſon retained, with orders, 


But thoſe who had ſurrendered themſelves, being 


cruelly treated, ſerved, by their example, to check 
the inclination of others to ſue for quarter, and 
taught the ſoldier to look for ſafety only in perfe- 


verance, and in the uſe of his arms. Antony hitn- 


ſelf, in every encounter, was prepared for the laſt 


in 
- 38 
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in caſo of his being likely to fall into the enemy's CHAT. 
hands, to end his life; or, in caſe he were killed LL 


in battle, to disſigure his body, that it might not 
be known. But he paſſed through all theſe diffi- 
culties, as uſual, with uncommon conftancy and 


valour, making, in twenty-one days, a march of 


three hundred miles *; under a continual attack of 
the enemy, in which, it is reckoned that his army 
was eigliteen times engaged in battle *, At the 


end of this march, in reviewing the legions with 


which he began his retreat, it was found, that he 
had loſt about a fourth of their numbers; or, as 


Plutarch ſtates his loſs, _— en foot, _ 


four: thouſand horſe. 10 

It appears that Amme is * n through 
the Leflet Armenia, left a eonfiderable body behind 
him in that country, to check the farther purſuit. 
of the enemy , and with the remainder of the ar- 
my, proceeding from thence with great precipita- 
tion, and under great hardſhips: from the ſeaſon, 
by which he added eight - thouſand men more to 
his former loſſes, he arrived at Com, a {mall ſea- 
port, between Berytus and Sidon, on the coaſt of 
Syria. At this place, he. was received by Cleo» 


patra, and having embarked with her on board then” VE 
cius, ext. 


Egyptian fleet, effected his paſſage by ſea to Alex- Pompeius. 
andria, where he endeavoured to conceal his loſſes, 


and to efface the memory of his ſufferings in oo 
Wee A e e and. —— 1 . el - 
1.29% | While 
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ce.” © While theſe events were yet in ſuſpenſe, or un- 


. 


known, the ſtate of the war in Aſia had been va- 
riouſly reported in the weſtern parts of the empire. 
It was believed for ſome time, that the Roman ar- 
my in Armenia, with its leader, had periſned. And 
on this ſuppoſition, Sextus Pompeius, who ſtill re- 
mained in the iſland of Leſbos, began to reſume his 
views of ambition. He was not without hopes, that 
on the demiſe of Antony, the armies of Aſia might 
declare for himſelf, and, during ſome time, affected 
to receive every perſon who repaired to him, as if 
he were yet the head of a party; and of great conſi- 
deration in the empire. He even proceeded to ſoli- 
cit the alliance of many princes in the Eaſt, from 
Thrace to Pontus, and the banks of the Euphra- 
tes i. But upon the report of Antony's return 
into Syria, he laid aſide his ambitious! thoughts, 
and ſent a meſſage to fue for protection. Among 
other particulars, he ſet forth, that he had com- 
mitted himſelf to the juſtice and clemency of An- 
tomy, not from deſpair; or from any ſudden impulſe 
whatever, but from previous thought and mature 
deliberation. He might have had a ſafe retreat, 
and a powerful ſupport, he ſaid, i in Spain, where 


405 3 the friends of his father were yet numerous, and 
kull of zeal; but from a thorougli conviction, that 


the intereſts of Antony were the ſame with. bis 
own, he had preferred his alliance to any other. 
„ Octavius,“ he continued, will ſoon have the 
e ſame I; with you, that he has lately had 
A Nn , Firn r 164 with 
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„with me, and afterwards" with” Lepidus. He GRAY. 
« confiders the whole empire as his property, and = Ef 


cannot endure a partner. His open force is not 
© fo dangerous, as the inſidious profeſſions; and the 
« artful diſguiſes, with which he hides his deſigns. 
« make you an offer of a friendſhip that is ſin- 
*'cere, and of a faith that is yet unbroken. I 
„made you the ſame offer, while I was maſ- 
«ter of Sicily and Sardinia, and in the height 
«of my fortune. By accepting of it, you will 
ſave the remains of a family, yet reſpected by 
the Roman People; and, by joining with me, 
« you will gain the acceMfion of a party, whom 
« even adverſity has riot made to abandon Its 
„leader.“ eng i 
While Sextus Pbmpelss addreſſed bimlelf to 
Antony i in theſe terms, he endeavoured to preſerve 
the appearance'of an armed force; and hovered 
about with ſome ſhips on the coaft of Ionia. Being 
purſued by Titius, who had orders from Antony 
to obſerve his motions, he ſalled up the Propontis, 
and put into the harbour of Nicomedia. Here he 
again offered to negociate *; but being told that 
he muſt ſurrender at” diſererion, he ſet fire to his 


ſhips, and attempted to eſcape by land. Having 


paſſed into Phrygia, he was taken in his flight, and 


ſoon after, by order of Antony, was put to death. 


This event being known at Rome, Octavius or- 


dered public rejoicings. Among theſe” was a ſo- 
lemn proceſſion, led by two Carriages or chariots 


Vor. V. B | of 
1 Dio. Caf. tib, D's g. 18. | 
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3. by. the other, he marked the. place that was 
* to Antony. Still further, to ſooth the jealouſy | 
of this dangerous colleague in the empire, he gave 
orders that a ſtatue en, be erected. em, in the 


222 


Fein in \ all the honours es had been recently, de- 


creed to himſelf. This indecent triumph over the 
laſt of a family, which had been ſo, long in high 
eſtimation at Rome, was far from being acceptable 


to the People. The misfortunes of the young man 
himſelf, who from his ęarlieſt years had been an 
exile, and ſtript of his inheritance, the memory of 


his father and of the republic, filled the minds of 
men with ſecret indignation, and with a tender 
melancholy which they could not diſguiſe; and 
though Octavius himſelf eſcaped. on this occaſion 


without any public inſult 
afterwards exbibiting Tublic ſhows ; in the theatre 
of the great Pompey, was, on, account of the part 
which he had taken in the murder of the ſon, 
driyen from thence by the execrations of the Peo- 

le.” {G3 £ dnnn 1 Lg; 
. The forces of the empire — now parcelled ir in 
two, ſeparate lots, under the direction of maſters 
who were ſoon to entertain the views. and the jea- 


louſies of ſeparate monarchs. Octayjus, become 


TT (iT 
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e obſtrudions to] his. own government, 3 1 in 
conſolidating 
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conſolidating the arrangements he had made in the c yp. 
State. He had taken meaſures to repreſs many diſ- HH . 


WWW 
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orders, the dregs of the civil wars, which ſtill af- 
flicted the oity and the contiguous proyinces, He 
had brought his armies under tolerable diſcipline, 
and even in à great meaſure. reconciled the People 
to the loſs. of their own,political conſequence, and 
of their liberties. | He affected to, deſtroy, with 
much oſtentation, all papers and records from which 
thoſe, who had acted: againſt. himſelf, might fear 
being drawn into trouble. He retained the, uſual 
names, and the forms of office ; and wherever he 
Himſelf! was to exerciſe any uncommon ſtretch of 
authority, he talked of it as a mere temporary ex- 
pedient to obviate the diſorders of the times; and 
ſpoke of his joint intention with Antony, to dif- _ 
continue every irregular mode of adminiſtration, 
as ſoon as the war with the Parthians: ſhould be 
brought to a period. He even ſent ;a; meſſenger 


into the Eaſt, with open and public inſtructions, 


to concert with his Ned the manner and _ 
of their reſignation . 

Antony, in the mean time, * as 3 of 
the eaſtern empire, appeared, on his part, to be al- 
together intent on the entertainments of the court 
at Alexandria, on the renewal of the war which 


he profeſſed to meditate againſt the Parthians, or on 
his project againſt Artavaſdes, the king of the Leſ- 
ſer Armenia, who he thought had betrayed him 
in his late expedition. He was encouraged in his 


; B 2 deſigns 
t Appian, de Bell. Civ, lib. v. 
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e deſigns on that quarter, by the offers of alliance 
which were made to him from the king of Medea, 


who thinking his ſervices, during the late invaſion, 
ill requited by the Parthians, was now TOY» 5 
take arms againſt them. 
Antony having accepted of this . m 
ed the project of a new invaſion of Armenia, chief- 
I intent on his deſign to get the perſon of Arta- 
voaſſddes into his power; but he was, for one ſeaſon, 
diverted from the execution of his purpoſe, by at 
- Incident, which brought into the ſcale of public 
deliberations and council the weight of paſſions 
and of motives at all times powerful; but at a 
time when the world was to be governed by the 
humours of a few perſons, ſcarcely to be e en 
by any other conſideration whatever. 
Octavia was become impatient of the neglect 
with which the was treated by her huſband, and 
jealous of the preference which he gave to Cleo- 
patra. Hearing that he was to leave Alexan- 
Aria on a new Parthian expedition, ſhe determined 
to place herſelf i in his way as he paſfed through 
Syria. To enhance the pleaſure of their meeting, 
ſhe was furniſhed with a variety of prefents, and, 
among the reſt, attended by a body of two thou- 
ſand choſen men, clothed and accoutred in the 
manner of the Prætorian bands, which had been 
formed by her brother for the guard of his own 
perſon and which he now ſent as a token of friend- 
tip to * VP was arrived in Greece with 
; | Wh 
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this attendance, when her en became known 
in Egypt *. 

On ee of this journey of Octavia, Cleopa- 
tra, being greatly alarmed, had the addreſs to ap- 
pear ſunk under a weight of affliction, which ſhe 
at the ſame time affected to bear with fortitude ; 
but was ſometimes ſurpriſed in tears, which ſhe en- 
deayoured to dry up or conceal, and either inereaſ- 
ed the anguiſh of real paſſion, or, by her affectation 
of a deſire to ſuppreſs what ſhe felt, gave more an 
air of ſincerity to her diſſimulation. Her health, in 
appearance, declined, and it was whiſpered, that 
her life was in danger. She herſelf continued ob- 
ſtinate in her ſilence; but her eonfidents inſinua- 
ted, that the fear of loſing Antony was the cauſe 
of her diſtreſs, and that the day he left Alexandria 
would probably be the laſt of her life. Thus, 
with a mixture probably of artiſice and real paſ- 
ſion, not uncommon in caſes of this ſort, the Queen 
of Egypt, had the addreſs to retain Antony at Alex- 
andria, and prevailed on him to ſend a perempto- 
ry order to Octavia, not to advance in her intend- 
ed progreſs to the Eaſt. He excuſed himſelf, at 
the ſame time, from even accepting the preſents 
which ſhe brought from her brother. 

Upon the return of Octavia ta Rome, under all 


| the circumſtances of this affront, her brother pro- 
| poſed that ſhe ſhould renounce her connection with 
; SG and remove from his houſe ; but if in this 
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ca, AP. he withe®her to öct from reſentment, her own 
S. — conduct, though proceeding from a different mo- 


* capital ifi . 


tive, Was better caleulated to unite the People in 
avenging her quarrel. Being willing to await the 
return of her huſband's inclinations; ſhe remained 
at the head of his family, continued to manage his 
affairs} and acted in every particular as the mother 
of his children, even of thoſe by a former mar- 
riage; and undertook the protection of ſuch adhe- 
rents and friends as came to ſolicit their affairs i. in 


he 


The unworthy treatment which Odtsvia recei- 
ved in return for ſo much duty, as it intereſted 


the public in her favour, ſo it gave to the world 


an immediate proſpect of a breach between the 
leaders, who now divided the empire. Antony 


and Octavius had been rivals for the ſucceſſion to 


Cæſarꝰs pb wer, and had frequent quarrels, which 
were ſuſpended from time to time by apparent and 


ambiguous reconeiliations. Even the Nereg bf 


Octavia was no more than a mere expedient to 


put off, to a more cohvenient time, a final breach, 


which, between parties of ſuch oppoſite preten- 


ſions, mult in the end be deemed univoidable. 


It is probable that Octavius, in all the viciſſi- 


tudes of his connection with Antony, or with any 


other purty, had . never loſt ſight of the expecta- 
tions he had formed from bis cuflieſt youth, not 
only as the heir of Julius Cæſur, but as the ſac- 


| ceffor likewiſe to his de in the anne. 
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He united or broke with different parties, accord- IT 
ing to the ſtate of his affairs; and procured theſe —— 


breaches ot coalitions in the preciſe conjunctures 


that were moſt favourable to himſelf. He at one 


time joined with the Senate, and the aſfaſſins of 
his uncle, to pull down the power of Antony; he 
afterwards joined with Antony, to reduce the Se- 
nate, and to deſtroy the republic. He courted An- 
tony occaſionally, to prevent his forming any dan- 
gerous eombination with Sextus Pompeius or with 

Lepidus; and, in general, kept terms with him, 
while either of theſe leaders continued to be for- 
midable, or could caſt the balance by Ty a- 
gainſt him. ng | 
But this refined dolltteian, u upon leni ſole | 
maſter of Ttaly, and of the weſtern provinces, was 
now better enabled, than formerly, to brave the 
power of his remaining competitor in the empire; 
and he prepared for a conteſt, which could not be 


preventetl nor long deferred. He had greatly redu- 


ced his own military eſtabliſhment, by purging his 


armies of improper ſubjects; not only the armies 


which had come over to him from his antagoniſts 
Sextus Pompeius and Lepidus, but thoſe likewiſe 


which had been levied i in common between Anto- 
ny and himſelf. But, even after he had thus diſ- 
miſſed ſuch as were of doubtful fidelity, and redu- . 


ced his eſtabliſhment to that meaſure which he 
wiſhed to maintain, he had ſtill remaining a great- 


er force than his avowed occafions ſeemed to re- ; 
yon ane wy __ for pretences, dane which, 


qe bes cid ov leni d ain 
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GLA, in the preſent ſtate of tranquillity to which his di- 
* 4 viſion of the empire was reduced, he might avoid 
giving any alarm to his rival, and juſtify. his main- 
taining ſo great a military power, For this purpoſe 
probably it was, that he formed the project of a 

war firſt in Africa, towards the execution of which, 

he himſelf actually paſſed into Sicily; and being 

there ſome time detained by contrary winds, he af- 
fected to change his object, and ſent the army deſ- 

tined for Africa to the oppoſite ſide of Italy, beyond 

the Hadriatic, to make war on the Japydes, Savi, 
Pannonii, and other nations on the confines of Illy- 
ricum. Thaſe were more likely than the Africans to 
furniſh his troops with the experience of real ſer- 

vice, as well as himſelf with a plauſible pretence 

for keeping ſuch an army on foot. They accord- 


ingly penetrated, by his orders, beyond the. frontier 6 


ol the empire on that quarter, and were employed 
to gather laurels at the expence of the barbarians, 
by whom, they * that: his Nee 07 
been often infeſted. EN 
Tre In the mean e 3 to che arcange- 
N. Libo, ments which had been made relating to the ſuoceſ- 
us abſens, ſion of Conſuls, Antony wasſelected into this office; 
nius Are and though not ꝓreſent in perſon on the firſt of Ja- 
Er Kal. jo-· huary, had his name entered on the record. In ac- 
be OOO cepting:of this nomination, the ſoyereign of the 
Fus, C. Me- Eaſt meant no more than to aſcertain his right to 
El. Ne. diſpoſe of the Conſulate; and had given a commiſ- 
= ZE ſion, by-which, on the very day of his admiſſion, he 


nus. vacated the office in favour of another; and in conſe- 


quence of re 3 and appointments, 
| | brought 
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brought forward a number of his friends in the CHAP, 
courſe of the year. He wiſhed by theſe means to W 


make known, that although Octavius was pleaſed 
to occupy the ſeats of government; yet, he was not 
to engroſs for his friends and retainers the or- 
dinary honours of State which were to be di- | 

ſpenſed in the capital. 
The young Cæſar, probably rin as — 5 as 
he could in the ſteps of his late uncle, ſtill ſought 
for occaſions to keep his armies in ſervice; and, al- 
though he was not inclined to make war abroad, or 
make new acquiſitions of territory to the empire, 
yet he ſtill affected to have many deſigns which re- 
quired the poſſeſſion of a great military force. 
Among theſe, he projected an enterpriſe for the re- 
duction of Britain, made the neceſſary preparations, 
and proceeded himſelf to the northern parts of 
Gaul. Here, however, he pretended his attention 
was again diverted to a different object. Having | 
an army employed on the ſide of Illyricum, in 
ſeparate divifions, under Agrippa and other offi- 
cers, Meſſala and Geminus, whoſe Names only are 
known, it was reported, that the diviſion under 
 Geminus, ating in Panonia, had received a check, 
and. had been obliged 1 to retire, from ſome parts of 
the country they had formerly, occupied. Upon 
this alarm, Octavius gave out that his deſign, upon 
Britain was ſuſpended, by dangers from a diffe- 
rent quarter, to which he repaired; and finding, 
upon his arrival in Illyricum, that fortune had 
changed in his favour, the enemy in different en- 
counters defeated, and the former ground of his 
| e 61567 %, . 
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CHAP. army recovered, he himſelf joined' Agrippa, who 
was employed againſt the Dalmatians, and con- 


tinued for ſome months to take a part in the cart 
paign with this favourite officer 1. | 
Antony, at the ſame time, as if equally concerned 
to have an army inured to fervice, ſought likewiſe 
for occaſions of war; and having quieted the jea- 
| louſies of Cleopatra, by a ſeemingly irreconcilable 
breach with her rival, was permitted to form pro- 
| jects of enterprife beyond the limits of Egypt. He 
accordingly renewed his deſigns againſt the Kings 
of Armenia and Parthia. In the ſpring, he ad- 
vanced to Nicopolis, a place ſo named, from the 
victory of Pompey over Mithridates; and ſuppoſ- 
ing that the treachery of Artavaſdes, in betraying 
Statianus, would juſtify any meaſures he could 
take againſt ſuch a traitor; he ſent repeated mef- 
ſages, under pretence of friendſhip, deſiring a Con- 
ference; but with a real intention of ' ſeizing his 
perſon. The more effectüally t to remove all ſuſpi⸗ 
Clons of any ſuch deſign, he propoſed a marriage 
between Alexander, one of his own ſons by Gles- 
patra, and the daughter of that prince; but” not 
| ſucceeding in this artifice, he laid afide his dif- 
gulſe, advanced into the heart of Armenia, and 
threatened to lay the kingdom waſte with fire and 
ſword. The king being unprepared for defence, 
took his reſolution at laſt to try the fincerity of An- 
tony* s former profeſſions, and was actually taken. 
The firſt advantage which the Roman general 


1 to unde FOR, hare ente was exacting a 
ant, ; 


* 1 Dio. cat lib. x . C, 39. 
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ranſom; and for this purpoſe, the king, being car- 
ried round the fortreſſes in which the royal trea- 
ſure had been depoſited, was made to demand 


great ſums of money under this Pretence z. but 


the officers, to whom this demand was "addreſſed, 


knowing'that their ſovereign was a priſoner, ſhut 


their gates againſt him, and refuſed to comply. 
The army of Armenia at the ſame time aſſembled, 


and conſidering the throne as vacant, placed upon 


it Artaxes, the eldeſt fon of their captive king. 
Being led by this young prince into immediate 
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action with the Romans, they were defeated, and 


be e ban. an to "take 1500 ba: the 
Parthians, 70-2199; 


' Antony contented with this vittary, Which gave 
him poſſeſſion of the country, put his army into 


winter quarters in the Leſſer Armenia, and enter- 


ed into a defenſive treaty with the King of Media, 
whoſe daughter, upon that occaſion, was betroth- 


ed to the ſame ſon of Cleopatra, whoſe propoſed 
marriage with the daughter of Artavaſdes had been 


3 as a ſnare to betray that prince. 
At the concluſion of theſe tranſactions, Antony 
ſet out on his return to Egypt, and meditating a 


triumphal proceſſion into the city of Alexandria, 


deſtined his captive'for a part in the ſcene, gave 
orders that he ſhould be conducted thither in 
chains; and accordingly, upon the arrival of the 
troops and the equipage which were to form his 
retinue, he made his entry with all the parade of 


a Roman triumph, repeated all the forms which 


were uſual on ſuch- occafions at Rome, made a- 


| ſpeech 


, 
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CHAP. ſpeech . to the People, and ordered a public feaſt. 
4 In theſe ſeyeral particulars, ſeeming to place the 
inhabitants of Alexandria upon a foot of equality 
with the Roman People, and proſtituting what 
was eſteemed a ſolemn inſtitution of the Romans 
to the vanity of a barbarous court, gave much 
ſcandal and offence at Rome. Every circumſtance 
being exaggerated by his enemies, his own extra- 
vagance gained a ready belief to N report that 
was circulated againſt him. 
It has been obſerved, on different occaſions, that 
| Antony, although he. ſtemmed the current of ad- 
verſity with yigour and ability, was generally car- 
ried by proſperity into every exceſs of ſenſuality, 
extravagance, and diſpation. In this time of 
feſtivity, he aſſumed, in the midſt of his debauch, 
not only the eaſtern dreſs, and all the badges of 
royalty, but likewiſe: the attire and deſignation of 
a god; wore the buſkins, the golden crown, and the 
chaplet of ivy belonging to Bacchus, held the Thyr- 
ſus in his hand, and was drawn through the ſtreets 
of Alexandria on a car, like one of thoſe. which 
were employed in the proceſſions of the gods *. 
It was ſaid, that Cleopatra at the ſame time aſſum- 
ed the dreſs of Ifis ; that being ſeated together on 
thrones of, gold, ele hated on a lofty platform, An- 
tony preſented. Cleopatra to.the, People, as Queen 
not only of Egypt and Cyprus, but likewiſe of Af- 
rica and Fe * he ed with 
| | ta] MP: "5134 her 
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her in thoſe titles Cæſarion, her ſuppoſed ſon by HAT. 
Julius Cæſar. To his own ſon Alexander, in theſe >, 


drunken aſſignments of empire, it was reported 


that he allotted Armenia, Media, and Parti, 


which, though not in his poſſeſſion, he conſidered 


as a certain conqueſt: to Ptolomy, another of his 


ſons, he allotted Phœnicia, Syria, and Cilicia -; 
and preſented each of theſe ſons to the People * 
the dreſs, and with the enſigns and the retinue 


ſuited! to their ſeveral deſtinations; 2 Alexander, | 


with the Perfian tiara ; and Ptolomy; with the J 
robe and W worn ag che JOE * Masede- 
nia. ion art ind! 


This FEAR diſtribution of thaw! eaſtern 8 ay 


was executed in formal deeds or writings, of which 
copies were ordered to Rome, to be ' depoſited in 
the records of the Temple of Veſta, and in the 
keeping of the Virgins. And as Octavius looked 
forward to an immediate quarrel with Antony, the 
oircumſtances with which theſe acts had been ſo- 
lemtized at Alexandria, were induſtriouſſy pu- 
bliſhed at Rome to his prejudice. The original 
writings, however, not being brought to the city 
until the ſubſequent year, in whieh Domitius and 
Soſius, the friends of Antony, were Conſuls, part 
of the ſcandal was for ſome time ſuppreſſed by the 
influence of theſe magiſtrates, who were inclined 
to fuvour Antony againſt Gaus in che N 


1 ing conteſt for AUR 
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CHAP. +; While Antony indulged: himſelf in theſe extras 
. vagancies at Alexandria, Octav inis, with L. Valca- 
Imper. Ce: tivs:Tullus, aſſumed the title of Conſuls at Rome; 
74" butthe firſt, at his admiſſion, thought proper to fol- 
tius Tull: Ig the example which had been recently ſet to him 
die, PerassDY Antony; on the firſt of January vacated the of- 
Tx Kal .fice, apd)ſubſtituted-another-in+Þis. place, By like 
. Juceeflive ſubſtitutions, he communicated: this dig- 
nityin the.courſegf the yeat᷑ to ſix different perſons. 
bebe The office af Ædile, which had been generally 


M. Acilius 


Aviols. declined on accoupt{of-the-expence-which' attend- 


Sept. I. vi. d the diſcharge of, it, and whieh had been fer 


* ſome time diſcontinued, was now revived in the 


OR. 8. L La perſon of Agrippa. who, though he had been al- 
ready of a higher rank, and even in the ſtation of 
Conſul, voluntarily, and at his private ex pence, un- 
dertook the duties of Ædile; and while he applied 
himſelf to the more ſerious objects of the truſt, by 
eonſtructing highways, and proeuring other pub- 
lic accommodations, more particularly by clegn- 
ling che common ſewers, works of great antiquity, 
that ſeemed to eg the foree of the times to 
Which they were referred :; he repaired the Cir- 

eus, made new regulations for conducting the en- 

tertainments of that tans and biatſalf exhibited | 
magnificent ſhows-;/: . ut ads 10 

Under this eee of 3 the Pedple 

were gratiſiec with preſents, as well as with pa- 

ſtimes. Articles of finery, trinkets, and even ſums 

: auf money, were diſtributed by a ST of lottery. 

5, Gaupers | 
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8 or billets, entitling the bearer to certain 
prizes, which were marked upon each, were thrown 


out by. handfuls, to be ſcrambled for i in the crowd, | 


Public baths, furniſhed with all the .tiſual, appa- 
ratus, were proyided, and attended with keepers 
and, dreflers at the public expence :; acts of mu- 
nificence and popularity, in which it was already 
thought proper to. cultivate the popular favour, and 
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in which, as in many other inſtances, this able 


uſurper ſet an example to his ſucceſſors. 
Octavius at the ſame time, on ſo near a acalnedt 
of a quarrel, with Antony, who was to employ 
half the forces of the empire againſt him, took 
. to diſengage himſelf from every other war. 
That which he carried on in Dalmatia, termi- 
nated. in, the, ſubmiſſion, of the people, in their 
giving hoſtages for their good behaviour, and in 
their reſtoring the colours which had been taken 
from a Roman. army they had defeated under the 


een. 


x — which bore. his. c own name; but A. triumph 


being decreed to him, he declined or deferred to 


accept of it; on this, as on many other occaſions, 
diſcovering 4 a mind, though fond of dominion, in- 
different to pomp, aud the exterior e, of 
power. 
Antony paſſed the 8 at the head of ie army 
in Syria, without having made any actual attempt 
againſt 1 the. en He renewed his defenſive 
5 | alliance 
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alliance with the king of Media; and the parties 
in this treaty being to name the powers againſt 
whom they reſpectively wiſhed; in the event of a 
war, to ſecure an alliance, the king of Media made 
particular mention of the Parthians, and Antony 


nate? Octavius. At the end of this negociation, 
they mutually made an exchange of ſome troops *. 

Thus Antony made ao fecret of the diſtruſt 
which he conceived of his colleague in the em- 
Pire, or of a breach, which, from their mutual 


jealouſies and provocations, was gradually widen- 


8 ing! He affected to treat Cæſarion, the reputed 


ſon of Julius Cœſar by Cleopatra, as the legitimate 
heir of the Julian family. He likewiſe retorted on 
Octavius the artifice which had been praiſed 


againſt himſelf, by profeſſing an intention to reſign 


the power of Triumvir. He complained of the 
violenee/which had been done to Lepidus; but 
aſket if Lepidus were juſtly depoſed, why he him- 


ſelf was not admitted to his ſhare' in the vacated 
| Provinces? He complained of his being excluded 


from a ſhare in the ſpoils of Sextus Pompeius, as 


well as of Lepidus; and of his being excluded from 
Italy, which was the common ſeat of government 


to the whole empire, and which Octavius had not 


br right to appropriate to himſelf. 


To theſe complaints Octavius replied, That An- 


. top without making any compenſation to his col- 


leagues in the weſtern provinces, had ſeized on the 


kingdom of Egypt ; that * * n 
Ch A rin of] 1% Sat 
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put Sextus; Pompeius to, death that he had diſho- c ITY 


nouręd the Roman name, by his breach of, faith ZE 


1th the king gf Armenia, and had given noac- | 


ppunt at Rome of the ſpoils of that kngdom ; 1 that 


be bad, preſumed to dilmember the Roman em- 
Pie, in behalf, of Cleopatra, and of ber children ; 
and that he abetted her in the attempt to intrude 
into the family, of Ceſar re one % her {pprjous | 
progeny 2 ig 4 

hee mutual copplaints were oublicly 3 5 
aud upported at Rome, Neither of the parties 
protefled, any intention of going to war; but, un- 


| der Various pretences, collected money, and aug- 
mented their forces. They held a continual cor- 


reſpondence, by. agents and meſſengers, merely. to 
have an opportunity of obſerving each others mo- 


| Hons and ſoon involved in their diſputes and jea- 


louſięs, not only. their own. immediate retainers 
and friends, but ſuch as now compoſed the Senate * 
or the aſſemblies of the People, and who, could not 


remain unconcerned ſpectators in a difference be- 


tween pgrſons ho were likely again to involve the 


empire elf nail wn „„ 
4 ,Gnelus. Nomitzus Abenobarbus,. and 8 Soll * C. 721. 


us, haxigg: Ig, ganſequenge gf preceding arrange- tm Alen 


ments, fucceeded. to the Conſulate, and being at- ur Sotus, 
taghed to Antony, openly, eſpouſed his cauſe. So- e 


Ex Kal. 


office, rentured, to arraign the cs of ww Nor. U. 
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28 vius, enumerated the” injuries which he ad of. 
Ls feret to Antony, and moved the Senate for redrefs. 
© Octavins, having previous intimation of what 
Vas t6 be moved by the Conful,'and” wiſhing'to 
5 5 know the full extent of. the charge” before he 
ap IP mould be obliged to reply; on that day abſented | 
Hitnfelf from the Senate; but took care to have 

-  Nonitis; one of the Tribunes of the People, pre- 
pared to watch over his intereſt, and to put à ne- 

gative on any proceeding that might de attempt- = 

ed to his prejudice. At the next aſſembly of the 
Senate, he appeared in the quality of Triumvit, 
with a merous body of armed men, ſeated himſelf 
between the Conſuls, from that place thade his än- 
ſwer to the accuſations which, in the former meet- 

ing, had been lodged againſt him, and retorted 
much blame on his enemies. He called upon Anz 

3 7 tony, in N to return into Italy, and to re. 
Fs figh the Triumvirate; the period for which that 
KS teinpotany Power had been created being bow ex: 
"vb 1921433 N Hirsi he 14 ene 1 Wt 
Wem defiative* on tlic part of Octavins, 90 fe- 

ply being made by the friends of his rival. the af. 
fſembiy was adjourned for ſome days; during which 
n. wn ty time, both the Conſuls, being declared partiz ans of 
* 5 Antony, thought" proper to Withdraw from tlie 
= city; and not ſuppofing themſelves ſafe within 
tte juriſdiction of a perſen a inft- whom they 
bid taken fo" hoſtile 4 part, continued their re- 
feat into An where the other Triumbir/ whoſe 
1 3 1 0% fie); cauſe | 


tant 6 7 
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cauſe they eſpouſed, had the means *ts piotea [TIT 
| Mv. 


chen n HO [9.37 20 Jett £131 18 
Octabius, pleaſed to find himlelg 67 the' flight _ 
; of the ordinary magiſtrates, left maſter of the city, 
and freed from the ws 5 of immediate recourſe 
to arms againſt the forms of the commonwealtli, 
gave them no interruption, nor attempted to pre- 
vent their eſcape. He even gave out, that theſe 
officers had withdrawn by his permiſſion, and that 
every one elſe who wus diſpoſed to join his anta- 
ont, might follow their example. 
_ "= Aritony, when he received an account of what 
Was tlius paſſing at Rome, being arrived in the 
Leſter Armehia,” on his laſt expedition into that 
*countty, Alſembled all the Senators of his party 
Who were then with the army, laid before them 
Kis grounds 'of complaint againſt Octavius, re- 
Udunced in form His marriage with Octavia, and 
declated war on her brother. At the ſame time, 
he took a ſolemn oel in hib he bound himſelf, 
at che end of fix months "after he ſhould have re- 
neved Italy from the tyranmy of Odtavius, to re- 
fore the government entire to the Senate and 
People, agreeably to the ancient conſtitution; Ha- 
ving taken this method to gain all thoſe who wiſh- 
ed for the reſtoration of the common wealth, and 
having remitted great ſums of money into Italy; to 
be dealt out in preſents and gratuities to conciliate 
* who were oppoſed to him 2, inſtead of purſu- 
11 pretended object of the war in Armenia, he 
2 3 9 put 
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me army in potion weſtward, Having Canidi- 


us advanced with fixteen legions, he. himſelf, con- 
"— dying the qgeen of Egypt, ho; was to have her 
Hare in the enterpriſe, took, the ro ute. of, Ephefus, 
Where all his ſhips were grdered to afſemble,.. Of 
theſe he had eight hundteg fail, of which. Cleopatra 
furniſhgd two hundred completely equipped, 1088. 
ther with twenty; thouſand tglents.in:maoney, / 
The Confuls Domitius and, Sous having joined 
Antony at Epheſus, and finding all his, councils 
governed by. the caprice,of: Cleopatra, and all his 
meaſures. made ſubſervient,.to, her. yanity,or inte- 
_ reſt, ; warmly. recommended that the queen gf 
"Egypt, fhquld return into her own, kingdom, and 
there remain until: the qyar ;fhopld.; beat an, end; 
but ſhe, dreading the loſg ef, her influence, the re- 
ſlorption of Odavia, and a xecongiliation gf eit 
ATties, to which: her. pretenſions, intereſts, an and pa 
ions malt be the firſt ſacrifice, employed all - 
. 2tifict to. defeat their counſel}, and to maintain ber 
_ aſcendant over Antony. For this purpoſe, with 
more care and ailiduity; than that with Which ſhe 
muſtexed the forces of her allies, or collated the 
reſources of her own kingdom for the ſppport of 
the war, ſhe! aſſembled from every. quarter the 
{; means of diflipation, and the, pm plea- 
N. 116011017 tt or mti 3; 1otTIni; Ani 
Many Roman; officers, preg FEY hitherto; em- 
1 their fortunes with; Antony, diſguſted by 
"the eee 1 aan ar- 
1g "} tended 
1 Flut. in Antorio, near * — t oct. 
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| tended=him on this deuten) withdrew from his c Tv 
_ cauſe and ahie . themſelves into the arms of HS I — 
enemy. Plancus) in particulał with Titive, long 


diſſacafled with the influence and conduct of Cleo- 
putranaluſerted hin Phey Proughe Wirk them 
iito ral ycparticular ee unts bf Antöniy S/Wvity, 
and of Cleopatra s inſolent ſpeeehes, infinuüsting, 


chat e Hlattered herſelf with the Hopes of becb 


inge miſtreſs of the Ronan empite. They pro- 
duogtb tdpietteÞ Aweony's will} already thieritioned 
25 Havi beet lent tart fot of the Veftals, 
and duch V Ats ex travigihice; procured” credit 


to every other report WHICH WAS rblſed to pte 
Judice, ſo uefa ti mae heli Vedfthit if he 


ſivuld prevell 56H tee with „Od Us he 
cane to dechare CleopttrQuetty of the Nona 
and to, transfer "the ſeat ef the' erhpire to Rlex“ 
Arden H wii n niz IG ganiupot ' 
- Theſe fepörtz, hiding dip fesger Elch) his ob- 
Jeck of ridieuls or bf ſcorn, were propagatect With 
groat effect aon the Begplewi. They were Even 
introdiiced im tue Senate, and ethployed as tfte pre- 
tence for à Motion that was made t⸗ diveſt Hin of 
his preſent coHmänd in the Eaſt, nd 6f that ſhare 
of the ſovereiguty Which he helf in the capacity 
of /Trioinvigo and i to declary him ineapable of 
Iding the office of: Conful to which he was de- 


ſtined foriths enſulng ve: 


Plancus, in ſupportofche Abtion that was made 


to this purpoſe, urging together with the- reports 


now mentioned, the manifold diſorders which were 


imputed to Antony, and the many offences. he had 


C3 committed 


E 
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committed againſt.the commonwealth, aber 
id. with great courage and aſperity, by perſons who 
—_— ventured! to eſpouſe the cauſe of the abſent. 
Triumvir. While you were of his, councils,” 

ſaid Coponius to Planeus on this occaſion, I 


doubt not but the condpat of _— was ſuf- 


14 « ficiently blameable *?- 7 7 1! A 
Octavius, however, being 05 at a 


mation was carried, and a decree was obtained, 


in conſequence of it, to ſuſpend Mark Antony in 


the exerciſe of all his powers. War at the ſame 


time was formally declared againſt the queen of 
Egypt; while Octavius, with his uſual diſeretion, 
to avoid making enemies, unneceſſarily, of thoſe 
who muſ have been involved with Antony in any 
perſonal zttainder, did not include him in this 
declaration. A proclamation, however, was made, 
requiring all citizens to withdraw themſelves 


 * from. Aten, as. being abandoned ta the ca- 
I pfiess of a ſtranger, and a woman, Who, by a 
* kind, of faſcination; led him in her train, and 


«« prevailed upon him to countenance, againſt his 
« own. country, a war Which was to-be cendudted | 
„ by the; eunuehs Mardio-and; Pothinus, keepers 


= of the palace f Alexandria; and by Ira and 


* Roman empire, as abſolutely. as they had for F 


6 2 97 
| | ys 


« Charmion, the vaiting- women of Cleopatra, 
« who hoped ſoon t. reign; in the capital of thay. 


«+ ſome. time governed in the Ronian, of the 
4 . 12 e 7 £6 ian Ant . _ 


„W 1. e. 5 { 191 | 5 
2 Flut- in Antonio. 2 111 2 28 Ae. 03 5941 ; 1 
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In ſs ſequel of theſe declarations, 8 taxes, . 


for the expence of the war, were laid on the inha - 
bitants of Italy; an uncommon ſtretch. of power, 
which, on the approach of an enemy ſo likely to 
divide the People, appeared to be impolitic and 
dangerous. All freed flayes, having two hundred 
ſeſtertia or - upwards, were required to pay an eighth 
| of their effects; free citizens were required to pay 
a fourth. of. their yearly revenue; and theſe exac- 
| tions bing, violently 15 0 f. gave eh in many 


42 0 


. 5 and prodigies we Were | circulated, as ; uſual ; in 
times of A alarm, . on the eve of important 
events. bin l 

Antony, in the mean time, n with his 
fleet and army from Epheſus to Samos, and from 
thence to Athens, where, together with the queen 
of Egypt, he was received with a flattering pa- 
geantry, and with many complimentary addreſſes; 
in compoſing which, this people now exerciſed 
that ingenuity for which they were formerly ce- 
lebrated i in conducting matters of ſtate and of war. 
Cleopatra was admitted to the freedom of the city . 


of Athens. Antony, being already a citizen, led 


the proceſſion, i in which the heads of the republic 
came to confer: this honour on the queen; and 
Made her a ſpeech in name of his fellow ire 
the Athenian people. . 


| „ [ow 
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4 . THE PROGRESS AND-TERMINATTION 
cf AP: "Fr6m'thence this/formidable armament was con- 
== dite# tound to the iſland of Coreyta, where all 
ibe forces of Aſia and Egypt were uſſembledi and 
ſeemed to threaten Italy with rnfifre Bice SHvx 
Hen. Antony had/bndoiftedly got the art of his 
amtatzonlitk, might Have Tüchrifed birt, arid divide? 
pdt him the inhabitants of TEINS and Grier 
bafts of che welter empire. Ot thelk, nünlbets 
were diſcontented vti'aceount” of: recent —_— 3 
mi were "diſpoſen. 16 fapdür tue ablent party, of, 
from ànimofity to 4 Sovertiment ae tis 
had” eXpetienccd oppreſſion, were defjrous « of any 
change. 6B. 3-434. 919% 23 UOOTT ANE 22H IG 
With all theſe advantages in bi favour, Antony 
either never had the intention to, invade Hay | 5 1 
the prefent ſeaſbn, of laid it afide, and determfbed | 
to paſs the witrter Th Greece. He ſent his Heet 
into the gulph of Ambracia, 'afid « quartered, his 
army in. the Peloponneſus, „or an the 'gulph of 
Corinth, where, befides the: ordinary "reſources of 
the contiguous country, they had continnal ſup- 
"= plies: of evety necelfary by fea, and from every 
| port within the eaſt&tf bounds of the empire. 4 
8 m2: By the ldft-artarigendetit which bad been con- 
. certed with the exiſting Triumvirs, for the ſuc- 
5 ceſſion of Conſuls during eight | years, of which 
Man. M. this Was the" laſt, they themſelves Were now to 
Kal d. have entered on the office ; but Antony being ſet 
| tg om aſide by a public act of the” Senate and People, 
Octavius aſſumed for his colleague Meſſala, already 
mentioned as the remaining friend of Marcus Bru- 
tus. This almoſt __ {urviving partiſan of the 
republic 


FM \ 
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republic had boeramorighthe enn od 
afterwards taken intd'fuvonr;\dd hid acebrdingly — 


dropped all uiavailing ſegpoſition to the ſubceflor 
sfibteſ ke 0191054237 bas muiliboyid. 63, 25950! 
Ocdavius, now. holding the offices of Roman-Cbn: 
ſul; endeavourtd/x6-fifikpiadder this defipyativn bf 
alopal magiſtiate/ his preterifionsus a military ads 
venturer/ aud qualified: i theo troops, which he em 
ployed: agtünſt Antony, s an army of the dom- 
monwealth; 'Wlembled'to repeb the attack f 
reign enemy i In virtue of his Conſular authority, 


he'drewtheſt forees together pn the coaſt of Apulia, 


and while he ſtatiohed tlie greater part of thefleet 
in two diwiſlons at Brundlſium and Tatentum, 
ſent Agrippa w-ith a ſduadron- cf the hart 
boars of Gbeec, and te intbrrupt the nav al em- 
municatibns of thè eHE] . witty any bf the ports 
from which they were ſupp lied)“ 

By the vigilance and activity ef Agtippa, many 
Wen were made in the winter, and the con- 
veyance of corn arms, and military teres, from 
Aſik, Syria, and. Egypt, intended for the uſe of 
Antony's fleet! and army, was rendered diſfieult 


and extremely precarious. To ſupply their ne- 


ceſſities, both his ſea and land forees were obliged 
to plunder the country around them; and; in the 
want of horſes arid carriages; aroverhe! inhabitants, 
like beaſts of burden, laden with corn and other 
proviſions,. to the ſea coaſt. Antony, when he 


TORE e At" Ibn, doing told that half his 
"Tower 8 
x Dio, Cafl; ut tn 2 
> Oroſ, lib, vi. c. rg. 
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rowers had periſhed from famine or diſeaſe % Te 


= 9075; he lad, T bope are ſafe. '1” Roe en 


In the mean time. Qctavius FR his land - 


forces to Brundiſium and Tarentum; and, either 


to ſhem the ſtrength of his party, or a0 mabe ſure 
of the; perſans of whoſe fidelity he. entertained 


any doubt, ſummoned a great number of Roman 
citizens of note to attend him there, at the general 
muſter of his forees. From thence, in order to 


_ profit hy Antony's delay, and to fix the theatre of 


the war in Greece, he embarked; with his army, 
and. ſtood for the appoſite coaſt of Epirus. He 


landed under the promontory of Acroceraunus, the 


ſame place at which Iulius debarked in purſuit of 


the wat; with Fompey; and from this place, or- 


dering the fleet to coaſt round the head: lands and 


the iſland of Corcyra, he marched with the _ 
along ſhore towards the gulph, of Ambracia. . 

This gulph opens into the channel that — 
the iſlands of Corey ra, Leucada, and Cephalonia. 


It is narrow at its entrance; but is wider with- 


in 3, and ſtretches eaſtward 4 about twenty er thir- 
ty, miles. At its opening, on the ſouthern. ſhore, 
ſtood Actium, and oppoſite to this place ſtood To- 
ryne, afterwards ealled Nicapolis. Antony had 
taken poſſeſſion of Actium, and having a proper 


harbour in the gut, een the. interior navi- 


> Saen of the © gulph. 2. | 1 24 T6 | Pail 
2 . Ali 
x Oro. lib. We. eee 
2 About half a mile, or eve ſtadia, | 4 9 TH 
3 One hundred ſtadia. | 5 we 
4 Stretehes in land three hundred ſtadia. Polyb. lib, iv. e. 6. 
er 
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Octavius, advancing with his fleet and army ftom GH AP. 


the northward, and having no oppoſition made to. 
him by the enemy, took poſſeſſion of Horyné, in: 
ttenched himſelf in a ſtrong poſt on ſhore, and a! 
tioned his fleet behind him in OS whieh fur ⸗ 
niſhed a harbour ſufficiently; ſafe.!. 49% 1:92. 
Antony, already; poſted: on eps fide. of | 
the gulph, either did not think himſelf in condi- 
tion: to prevent the enemy from making this lodge. | 
ment in his preſence, or determined by ſome other 
motive, choſe to act on the defenſive; and thus 
the armies were ſtationed, Octavius in Epirus, and 
Antony in Acarnania, on the raste ſides of the 
The ſtate of the * on each ae is wien 
reported. Plutarch ſays, that in entering on the 
war, Antony had five hundred galleys, of which 
there were many mounting eight and ten tixe of 
oars; that the land axmy, which had been tranf- 
ported by his fleet, conſiſted of a hundred thouſand 
infantry, and twelve thoufand. horſe; that Octa- 


vius had two hundred and fifty galleys, eighty 


thouſand foot, and twelve thouſand horſe. Others 
place the ſuperiority. of thefe probably exagge· 
rated, numbers on the ſiderof Octavius, bn Unto | 
them as more nearly equal. 

As the Egyptian fleet ſtill ene the inte- 
rior/ navigation of the gulph, Antony, after jt was 
too late to diſturb the enemy in making their 
lodgement at its entrance, ſeized a poſt, with a 


confiderable part of his amy. on their left to. re- 


ſtrain 


1 Flut. in Antonio. | 2 Ibid, 
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cix. A f train their excurſions and to but off their frage. 


— Ockdvius, n his part, detached Agrippa, withila 


powerful ſq uad roriſitò make de ſones em tlie nel lil 


boating . eeaſts,/ to ravage the towub which were in 
_ the! poſſeſñom ef Antony, or tö Cut off the ſupplieʒ 
that were brought Him by ſel! d both 
10 Aedording to *theſe® inſtruct ions, Agrippd teck 
poſſeſn en of Methons, on the Ebaſfftef Meſfenity arid 
of Patris, hear the mouth of the UPE of Corinth; 
entered that gulph, and mates" deſcent fear xbie 


city ob Coritthᷣ; afterwards took poſſeſſion "of: the 


promititory of bias; which" lay im the esurſe 


of Antony's SV ys ©; And odliged kim, after a 
check he had Kesten“ im the! neiglibourhoodt of 


Votyne by kheldefeat of the Cavalry he employed 


en that fide, to abarldbh his ground in Epirus and 


_ tGrepals thee Ktan t Arn 00nd. hn 
n theſe operations paſſed the greater part of 


ſufnmer; but as Hothing was" decided, Dbmitius, 


uns 46 the preceding year; wet fictiflatliay he 
wee Confül, had left his ſtation in chè tity" ts" join 
Antony, now diſguſted with his condu@, wetit 6vet 
to/OMvius, A general diſtruſt enfued in the Par- 
ty and Antony, being diſtreſſed for want ol pto- 
| viſions] ſaw the neceſſity of making his retreat, or 


of riſking a general action. His fleet Having ſuf. 


fered greatly in winter from ſcarcity and from diſ- 
eaſe, he deliberated whether he ſhould not aban- 


don his RATE and reſt his cauſe on the event of a 

. e ee e 3n-2:1reagdate 
1 Vell. Paten lib. ile. „ Hs 16 3364 9151200 
2 Thid, | | 


digence with which-he had made his preparations 
fur the: preſent war, and referred for prof to the 
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battle on ſhore ; but Cleopatra, who governed afl c 


his œouncils, and who. dreaded being deprived of a S 


retreat by ſga, urged him, without delay, to ſet ſail 
for Alexandria. She propoſed, that, to check the 


progreſs of the enemy, proper detachments ſhould 


be left to keep poſſeſſion of all, the ſtrong-holds i in 
Aſia and. Gregcelz. iat theſe; detachments ſhould 
be: ſupported from Egypt and that, Antony, in 
the-maean time, ſhould: collect all the forges; of A- 
Hal into that kingdom, and rer 4 contend. for 
the empire of the World. 


The partizans of; Cleopatra, i the council of 
Antony, contending for this plan of retreat which 


Jhe;propoſed, antong other arguments: againſt riſk- 
ing achattle, urged many fatal preſages and ſigus 
.of impending calamity, ſufficient to ſtrike a panic 
imthe troqps, and to render the flight they adviſed 
in: ſome meaſure negeſſary. It Was determined, 
howeyer, as a Rind of middle gouxſe, that the fleet 
ſhould put to ſea; and, if, permitted, withdraw 
from. the enemy; but! if attacked, give. battle. As 
it was obſerved, that many ef the ſhips were ill 
manned, or in diſrepair, and ſome, altogether un- 
ſexxiceable; theſe being ſelected and I 
remainder prepared for the ſe.. 


When this reſolutlon was taken, a — 


bis aſſiters tugether, pyt them in mind of the di- 


armanient itſelf, which was then in their view. 
119 1 | In 
x Plutarch, in Antonio, | 
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10 K wart ieh was to türn on- the event öf ha- 
vil operations they had an uiidoubted-ſiipetiority, 
te Haid, eithet im xhe tumber;" or loftinefs and 
| Treagth? of their chips. He. contraſte& his own 
reputation, the'nmatarity'6f lis age, his expetience, 
Lund his ſweceks with the oppoBiteciteumtances in 
he deſernptigle oP! his enemy. He put his :6fficers 
an nnd, and wifhed them to remind the army, 
that they were about to contend'for the empire of 
tlie world; that! great. as this object was, the loſs 
of it, if they failed, was te be: the leaſt of their 
Auffetings; thar'every indighity and infult was to 
be ek pected from an enemy, Who, on former o- 
Caffors, had ſewn! Himfelf ſufficiently averſe to 
_ Gnercy: Having addreſſed himſelf in this manner 
o the officers who were to he left on ſliore, he or- 
deted:on board All thoſe who attended him in the 
cli##te of Roman citizens or ef whoſe inclina- 
_ tion te the enemy he lad any ſuſpicion, and rein- 
forvedd his fleet from the land atmy with as mafly 
urchels and Iimgers us SD, ply inthe ſhips. 
li Octavius in the mean time, having intelligence 
6F theſe delibetittions and counſels,” and ſeeing the 
Büſtle Wwhiel*the embarkatien of fo: many men 
from the land, and the movements of ſhips to- get 
Inte their Nations; bccaßoned: he likewiſe prepa- 
Ted för action In his addreſs to the officersiof 
isi fleet, he fill affected to conſider Cleopatra as 

He prihoipal pürty in the war. Antony had con - 
<- Jelcended;” the! aid, „to beeome her depend- 
al a ent 


„ ö ai tel : 


£5 1 Dio, a lid, L C. 1 „ . 
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ent and follower; and vas now! preparing, not dn a r. 
to fightz/but to/accoriipany che queen? of Egypt EL, 


4 in her fight.“ In reſpect to the conduct of the 
action, he was inclined to let the enemiy get under 
ſail, and even to wait until they ſnould have turn- 
ed the promontory of Actium, thinking this would 
be the proper time for him, by preſſing on their 
rear, to turn their intended retreat inte u flight, 
and thus obtain the advantage and reputation of a 
victory, without the hazard of a battle; but being 
diſſuaded from this deſign by Agrippa, he took his 
reſolution to meet the enemy in front at the mouth 
of the Straits, und if he. prevailed, was in hopes he 
might put ithem out of condition to renew the war. 
For this pùrpoſe, he reinforced his fleet with! as 
many men from the land as could W 
Mien boart? pints Dun ind 01 een unge 
After both fleets were inireadineſs, they weve: de- 


tained in their harbours four days by a ſtorm, and 


a high ſea which ſet intolthe gulph. But on the 
fifth day; the wind having abated, and the ſea be- 
coming ſmooth, Antony's flert began to form in 
the Straits. He himſelf, with Poplicola, embark- 
ed with the firſt divifion on the right, Cælius on 
the left, and an officer, whom Plutarch names Mar- 
eus Octavius, with M. Jufteius; in the centre. 
His ſhips heing heavier and loftier, but leſs active, 
than thoſe of Octavins; he heſitated for ſome time 
— remain in cloſe order; and 
riot bas Agila Us un 11217-endeayour | 
1 Dio. Caf, lib. 1. c. 23.—30. 
rh. in Antonio. 18 % l dend MoV x 
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endeayguyr to bring on the action, in, ſthe narrow 


== entranc of the gulph, hers, his antagoniſts, for 
want of zom, could not derive any. grpat advan- 


tage from. the ſuperion agility, of, their veſſels, or 


quickneſd of their motions, 11 απ o 0 Inn iat 
While Antony deliberated on this matter, Odta- 
vius got under ſail, turned the head - land of Torynè, 
audi formed in a line hefore the entry of the Straits, 
about a mile from the enemy. The right divifien 
was commanfed by M. Larius, the left by Arun- 


tius, the hole hy Agrippa. Both armies; at the 
lame time, were drawn out on the ſhore to behold 


the eyent .; but the: fleets, for ſome, time, did not 
make any movement, and it continued; uncertain 
whether Antony, being ſtill in the road, might not 
turn to: his anchors; but about noon, his ſhips 

began to clear the Straits, and came forward where 


tlie ſea room was ſuſficient for their line. As in 


This movtnment the, fleets came claſer together, A. 


WMuippa began taentend: his front, int ordert to turn 


the: enerhyſs. flanb ; but Poplicola, on the other 
ide; to! keep:pacd with him, ſtretching tor the ſame 
ide ahe gdntre;off bith fleets was equally opened, 


and the h engaged oon after, without any apparent 


advantage od eithet ids 


Theo conteſtij for i ſumę time remained undeci- 


dei Inlthecheginning of the action thę . quern 


ofiEgypts yncht had been mear to the line, and 


ihe heifelf continue to look on the battle, tillſ o- 


rc with anxiety, — and n ſhe 
Sf off 7 0.099}, "IO 
| 1 Vell. Pater. W C. 84. 5 123 7694.3 2 
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gave orders to remove her galley to a greater diſ- cx xe. 
tance, and being once in motion, fled with all the 


fil ſhe could make: her veſſel being diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a gilded poop, and purple fails, made her 
flight be conſpicuons to the whole fleet i, and drew 
away from the line about ſixty ſhips of the Egyp- 
tian ſquadron, who, under pretence of attending 
their miſtreſs, withdrew from the action. 
Antony, apprehending the conſequence of this 
defection, whether in deſpair of his fortunes, or in 
ſome hopes to rally thofe who fled, put on board 
of a quick failing veſſel, and endeavoured to over- 


take them. Being obſerved from Cleopatra's gal- 


ley, he was taken on board; but no longer capa- 
ble of any vigorous or rational purpoſe, he became 


the companion of her flight, without any attempt 


to rally her fleet. Although he quitted the chance 
of a victory to follow the object of his paſſion, he 
could not endure to behold her, turned his eyes 
aſide, threẽ himſelf upon the deck, and continued 


in the deepeſt anguiſh of ſhame: and deſpair. 


The flight of Antony, joined to that of Cleopa- 


tra, an event ſo little expected, was not for ſome 


time obſerved, and the fleet, notwithſtanding the 
deſertion of their leader, continued the action till 


four in the afternoon, when they were oyerpower- 


ed; many of the fhips being greatly damaged in 


their oars and rigging, were not in condition either 


to reſiſt or to eſcape, and fell an eaſy prey to the 
enemy. Three hundred veſſels were taken or 


Vol. V. D tank, 


1 Florus, lib. iv. c. 28, 


589 
q ſunk, and about five thouſand men were killed. 
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Sue ſtrand was covered; with wrecks and dead 


bodies. Octavius detached: a ſquadron in purſuit 


of ſuch of the enemyꝭs ſhips as had got to ſea from 


the engagement; and himſelf continued in the 
channel during the remainder of the day, and the 


following mW to n * edis fruits of 
his victory. . 


The land army of ee baving. . che 


| hokfhds:aw'! ſhore, beheld the ruin of their fleet, 


retired to their camp, as with an intention to main- 
tain it to the laſt extremity. They flattered them- 


| 1 ſelves, that their general, though forced to yield 
to his enemy at ſea, would make for the neareſt 


port, and again ſhew himſelf at the head of his 


legions. Theſe, they faid, he never ſhould: have 
left, to commit his fortunes to an uncertain ele- 
ment, and a treacherous ally. In theſe hopes they 


remained for ſeven days unſhaken in their duty, 


and rejected all the offers which Octavius made to 


induce them to change their party. Being ſatisfied, 


however, at laſt, that their hopes were vain, they 
conſulted their own ſafety in different ways. Some 
laid down their arms; Canidius himſelf, who com- 
manded them, withdrew in the night 3 ; others, 
remaining together in ſmall parties, took the route 

, eo! Pant ; but, ee eee by the enemy, 


4%? enden N ere 


nf N Galli, 12 C00 were killed in battle; 6000 were 
wounded, of wh 1000 died undet cute; lib. v. 
2. Sueton. in Octavio. 2 85 1 10 


3 Plut. in Antonio. 3 
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were ſeparately overtaken, and perſuaded or forced CHAP. 
to ſurrender. All the Roman citizens who had 2 


taken refuge in the eaſtern provinces, all the fo- 
reign allies and princes who made a part of the 
vanquiſhed army, ſucceſſively made their peace; 
and the empire itſelf now ſeemed to be reduced 


| under a ſingle head. 


Antony, without e to recover bis md. 
having continued his flight by the. coaſts of the 
Peloponneſus to the head of Tenarus, made a halt 
at this place, rather from indeciſion and irreſolu- 
tion, than from any ſettled purpoſe reſpecting the 
conduct of his affairs. Here he was joined by 
ſome ſhips. that made their eſcape at the end of 
the action; and being informed by them, that the 
fleet was entirely demoliſhed, but that the army 
continued firm in their camp; he ſeemed to be 


revived by this laſt part of the account, and diſ- 
patched an order to Canidius to make the beſt of 


his way into Macedonia, and from thence to con- 
tinue his march into Aſia. Such of his friends as 
came up with him at Tenaris, he treated with his 
uſual liberality, divided his plate and jewels among 
them, and gave them orders, for the ſupplies they 
might want, on the keeper of his treaſure at Co- 
rinth. In performing theſe acts of munificence, 
he ſeemed to recover his courage, and reſumed 


ſome part of his uſual manner; but returning at the 


ſame time to his former babits with n 
D 2 | he 

[2 Dio; Calf. lib. Ik ec. 1.750 ln Dd 169 ni cit TL 
2 Plut. in Antonio. | 
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Ar. he ſuffered himſelf again to be governed by her 
== councils ; and, in compliance with her defire, ſteer- 


ed directly for Egypt, without making any attempt 
to rally his forces in Greece, or to join his army, 
which, in reality, by this time, had been ſeparated, 
or obliged to make their peace with the victor. 
Octavius, having thus entirely difperſed, or gained 
to His own party, all the forces of his rival in Europe, 
ſent ſuch a diviſion of his army into Alia as was 
thought neceſſary to finiſh the remains of the war, 
and deſtined the veterans, whoſe turn it was to be 
diſbanded, to embark for Italy: He himſelf, in 
order that he might be at hand to obſerve the mo- 
tions of Antony, and to renew his operations in 
the ſpring, propoſed to paſs the winter at Samos 
From thence, being maſter of a country in Which 
His rival had once been favourably received, he ex- 
erciſed his power in puniſhing thoſe who had taken 
any part againſt Mm. Many towns, by his order, 
were laid under heavy contributions, and deprived 
of their municipal privileges. All the petty princes 
Who held their territories by grant from Antony, 
except Archelaus * and Amyntas , were diſpoſſeſ- 
"ed. Alexander 4, the for bf Jamblichus, was not 
only ſtript of his territories, but reſerved, in chains, 
to make a part in the proceſſion of the victor's M. 
nne — when that PEE LINE" be over, 
192754, sche 


een B ese ebene. 
2 King of Cappadocia. * | | 
3 Of Galatia, Dio. Caf. lib. xlix. rie B 

4 A prince of Arabian.extraQion, | OE Cen. 


was eg to | Yes The pricing of. Lyce- 
medes was giyen to a certain Mede, who-had « te- 2 
ſerted from Antony, and who had; brought, with 
him. a conſiderable body of the allies.. The Cy- 
donii > and Lampzi, on account of their partigular 
ſervices, were reſtored to their liberties. | 
O the Roman citizens of rank who had eſpou- 
| ſed che cauſe of Antony, ſome were pardoned, ſome 
laid under heavy fines, and others put to death #- 
Among thoſe Who were pardoned, was Soſius the 
late Conſul, who had abſconded for ſome time af- 
ter the battle of Actium, and remained in con- 
cealment, until, by the interceſſion of his friends, 
he made his peace. With him likewiſe is men- 
tioned M. Scaurus, the uterine brother of , Sextus 
Pompeius, who had been condemned to die, but 
ſpared at the interceſſion of his mother. Among 
thoſe who were put to death, is mentioned Curio, 
the ſon af that Curio, who, in the ſteps which led 
to the civil war, acted for ſome time in ſupport of 
the Senate, but afterwards e fetal dae the 

ambition of Julius Ceſar *..:; 

While Antony ftill poſſeſſed the kingdom of 
Egypt, or had any means of renewing the war, it 
was thought expedient. that Octavius in perſon 
Mould reſide in Aſia. The adminiſtration in Italy 
was committed to Mæcenas and Agrippa; the firſt 
intruſted with the civil, the other with the mili- 
. but acting under orders and 
D3 inftruQtions 


7 On the frontier of Pontus. 2 The people of certain towns af Crete. 
. Caſſ. lib, li e. 3. 4 Ibid. 
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<a>. inſtructioßs from Ceſar, which, though in form 
* aaddreſſed to the Senate, were previouſly ſubmitted ; 
to theſe miniſters; and; after having received ſuch 

0 alterations and correctiöns as to them appeared 
proper, were Bkewiſe RET I to" thett for exe- 

eie, ee Of HIT 929% eee 
Agrippa, as has been — having borne 
his part in the victory at Actium, returned into 
Italy with a particular charge of the veteratis, who 
were now entitled to their diſmiſſion, and to the 
reward of their ſervices. He was choſen for this 
truſt, as having ſufficient authority to repreſs the 
 mutinous ſpirit with which this order of men was 
actuated, as often as they were encouraged by 
victory to ſtate their pretenſions and to over-rate 
their merits. The taſk, however, was too arduous 
even for the daring courage and unblemiſhed repu- 
tation of this officer. The troops had been told, af- 
ter the late action, that, on account of the ſtate of 
Cæſax's finances, the reward of their ſervices muſt 
be deferred to the end of the war: ſuch of them 
as were deſtined to act im Aſia and Egypt acquieſ- 
ced in this delay, expecting to enrich themſelves 

in the mean time with the ſpoils of thoſe opulent 
countries. . But thoſe who were ſent back into 
Italy, expecting ſuch ſettlements in that country 
as the veterans had formerly received, upon their 
arrival laid claim to immediate ſatisfaction, and 
nne that ** in 5 his lieute- 
iB E * 
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nants, inſtead of attending himſelf, to treat with cya. 


XXXV. 


them, meant to evade their juſt demands. — 


In conſequence of earneſt 0 from 


Mæcenas and Agrippa, ſtating theſe diſcontents of 
the veterans as of the moſt dangerous tendeney, 
Octavius, after he had determined to fix bis reſi- 


dence at Samos for the winter, ſet ſail for Italy in 
the moſt tempeſtuous ſeaſon, and in his paſſage 
was twice expoſed to great danger; once in doub- 


ling the headlands of the Peloponneſus, and again 
near to the rocks of Acroceraunus. Being arrived © 


at Brundiſium, he was met by many of the prin- 


cipal citizens of Rome, together with the Senate 
and magiſtrates in a body, who, having eommitted 


the government of the city to the Tribunes, were 
come forward to receive him, and to pay their 
court. He likewiſe found the diſcontented vete- - 
rans ſtill at the ſame place, and obſtinate in their 
purpoſe of not ſuffering themſelves to be diſbanded, 


or ſtripped of their arms, until they ſhould have 
obtained their juſt ann in . and al- 


lotments of land. mo 
Octavius, having occafion for all the arts in 


which he was already ſo well verſed, now affect ing 
to haſten what he alleged had been only delayed 


to a more convenient time, proceeded to make way 
for theſe mutinous troops, by diſlodging many poſ- 


ſeſſors of land, on pretence that they had favoured 
the queen of Egypt in the late war ; and, in order 


to provide the intended gratuities in money, he 
affected to offer his own eſtates to ſale, or pro- 
N 7 poſed 
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Her. poſed. to pledge his effects as ſecurity far; a loan. 
But no man having the courage to become either 
his creditor or the purohaſer of his eſtates, he re- 
Preſented his having made the offer as a ſufficient 
excuſe to the army for the delay which he was ſtill 
obliged to anake in gratifying their juſt requeſts. 
But the-xicbes of Egypt, he ſaid, now forfeited. by 
Cleopatra, would be an ample fund for the grati- 
fication; of thoſe ,who, forbore their, demands, for 
the preſent, to have them more fully complied with 
V. 6. ig hereafter . Having, by theſe means, pacified the 
40 MI Li Li. elamours pf thoſe who were moſt urgent; and ha- 
1 ving been, during his ſtay at Brundiſium, veſted a 


Ladin V. fourth time with the titles and enſigns of Conſul, 


— Vi- 


N he ſet ſail again for the coaſt of Aſia, with inten- 
. tion to give Antony and Cleopatra as little time as 


— L. Ju. poſſible to recollect themſelves, or to inte thes 
oY affairs. 1325 „Bite If? 7 
., Theſe; 1 eee had 3 at 
* point of Tenarus has been mentioned. ſteered 
from thenee- for the goaſt of Africa, and parted 
from each other near to Paretonium, a ſea- port of 
Lybia, which had been held by the kings of Egypt, 
| as a barrier at ſome diſtance beyond the weſtern 
3 frontier of their kingdom. In the neighbourhood 
of this place Antony expected to be received by 
Pinarius Scarpus, whom he had placed at the head 
of his forces in that quarter. Aut * n. 
Die e be A i ain o 2 * 110 from 
// x Dio, Ga i, . e. Palo eee 


2 Ibid. lib. Ii. e. 5. Plat, in Antonia. p. 136. ., Both the oriten fem 
to underſtand that Pinarius Scarpus had belonged to _— and deſerted 


| trum him on this «I. 
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from 1 perſon, he may have REPORT his g 
appointment, or however he may have been in- = 
clined, while the Triumvirs divided. the empire, 
was now, by the event of the battle of Actium, 
ſufficiently. determined in the choice of his party. 


He had declared for Octavius, and now ordered 


the meſſengers. of Antony, and. all the officers un- 
der his own. command, who were diſpoſed to en- 


ter into, any correſpondence. with. the een, | 


party, to he put to death,  ; 

Upon this diſappointment, * n into 
his former melangholy, propoſed to kill himſelf, 
and was prevented only by the perſuaſion of a few 
friends, who | earneſtly. entreated him to try his 
fortunes once moro, at the head, of * forces of 

3 in * to Win * denn ns her 
diſaſter, and to prevent the diſorders which might 


attend the fall of her authority, made all poſſible 


haſte into her on dominions. When her ſhips 
came in ſight of the Pharos, ſhe hoiſted the enſigns 
of victory, and entered the harbour of Alexandria 
with ſhouts of joy and triumph. Upon her land- 
ing, ſhe gave an order to cut off, or to ſecure, ſome 
perſons of whoſe affections ſhe was doubtful, and 


then acknowledging the event of her late unfortu- 


nate expedition, took meaſures for the defence of 
her kingdom. Under pretence of collecting mo- 
ney for this purpoſe, ſhe ſeized without reſerve the 
effects of corporations and of private perſons, and 

ſtript 
12 Pint. in Antonio, p. 136. 4to. edit. V7 Dio. Call, bh. 
a 
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. 8 HAP. ſtript the temples of their ornaments and of their 


treaſures. But, having ſtill upon her mind all the 
impreſſions of her late defeat, ſhe rather looked 
for a retreat, to which ſhe might fly with the mo- 
ney ſhe had amaſſed, than for a ſtation at which 
to withſtand her enemy. Under theſe impreſſions, 
he formed a project to have her fleet dragged over 
land, from the Nile to the gulf of Arabia, and or- 
dered ſhips to be built in the ports which commu- 
nicated with the Indian ſeas truſting that her ene- 
my could not, for ſome time; bei in condition to mo- 
leſt her with any naval armament in that quarter. 
After this project began, in part, to be carried 
into execution, the Arabs, apprehending ſome dan- 
ger to themſelves” from the preparations which 
appeared to be making on their coaſts, demoliſhed 
the docks which the queen of Egypt had ordered 
to be fitted up, plundered her ſtores, and deſtroyed 
the ſhips which ſhe had already built; ſo that ſhe 
was again reduced to the neceſſity of making her 
| defence on the Nile, and of abiding the fate which 
threatened her country from the Mediterranean 
and the fide of Afia or Europe 
She had heard of Cæſar's having gone back into 


3 Italy; and from this circumſtance, as well as from 


the difficulties of a winter navigation round the 

coaſts of Grèece, both ſhe and Antony thought 

| themſelves ſecure for that ſeaſon: In this, -how- 

ever, they were diſappointed by the activity and 

refolttion of their enemy, who, having loft no 

7077 | a ti m e 
3 Dio. cat lib, l. . 7. — 2 1bb. x. c. 33. OY. 
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time unneceſſarily at Brundiſium, bad in order to CHAP, 
avoid the difficulties of the winter navigation, or- ==; 


dered fome'galleys' to be dragged over land at the 
Iſthmus of Coriith; and by this means, while he 
was yet believed to be beyond the ſea of Tonia, 
was actually well advanced in his voyage to the 
Nile. His plan was to invade the kingdom of 
Egypt on two ſides at once; at Paretonium, on 
the ſide of Africa, by an army under the command 
of Cornelius Gallus; and at Peluſium, on the' fide 
of Syria, with an army en he n was to 
ele i 
Antony, upon his return to Alekindris; with 


the mortification of having been rejected by the 


Roman legions that were ſtationed on the frontier 


of the province of Africa, thinking it might 


ſtrengthen his own party againſt that of Octavius, 


to point out an immediate offspring of the Julian 


family, and a ſucceſſion of leaders to the party of 
Cæſar, declared Cæſarion, the reputed ſon of Ju- 


lius Cæſar by Cleopatra, to be now of age, and 


qualified to enter upon the inheritance of his fa- 


ther. But while he exaſperated Octavius by this 
ſpecies of perſonal inſult, he appeared incapable 
of any rational plan of defence for himſelf or the 
kingdom he occupied. He even abſented himſelf 
from the councils which were held on this ſubject, 
declined any ſhare in the management of affairs, 
f W in 2 8 7 W from the ae = 
"YH 994 5 | e 10 T7 While 


3 Dio. Cail, lib, k. c. . 2 Orofius, lib. vi. 
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ns Antony. continued in this humour, be 
ry #85 Joined by Canidius, the. late commander of 
his land forces at Actium. From this officer he 
had the melancholy account, that all his armies in 
Greece were diſperſed ;/ that Hexod, the king of 
Judea, had declared againſt him; and all she prin- 
ces he hat lately placed upon different thrones in 
Aſia had either followed this SRawple, or been 
diſplaced 3 chat he had not any poffefſion, nor any 
certain friend, beyond the limits of Egypt. Upon 
receiving this acebunt, he ſeemed to recover from 
his melancholy, and acquired that ſpecies of eaſe 
Which reſults from deſpair. He left his retreat, 
returned to the palace, and, with Cleopatra, gave 
himſelf up to diſſipation, profuſion, and continual 
riot. They formed parties of, plaaſura, conſiſting 
2 ſuch perſons: as profeſſed a reſolution to die ra- 
er than to fall into the hands of their enemy. 

e an -officer regained to put an end to 
his life, in hthe ſuppoſed,pxtremity at which this 
choice was to he made; and Clevpatra had formed 

. collection of poĩſons fur the ſame purpoſe. 
Ia the midſt of this ſeeming indifferente to life, 
boch the queen and her loves, however, ſubmitted 
at times to make ad vances to Cæſar, and to ſus 
for metrey. They diſpatched their meſſengers to- 
gether; but as Cleopatra ſent, on her own ac- 
count, preſents of a cron, a ſeeptre, and a throne 
of gold, and privately inſtructeil her agent toi ſound 
the diſpoſition of Cæſar with reſpect to herſelf, 
this 
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her to hope for a ſeparate treaty. While he made 
no reply to Antony, and in public infiſted chat 
Cleopatra herſelf ſhould ſurrender at diſcretion, he, 
in private, encouraged the queen to hope for bet- 
ter terms, and even to imagine, what he ſuppoſed 


Her willing to believe, that he. might ſtill make 


fome impreſſion on gp n * the cBarms of wr 


perſon. © 11 50 
As Octavius had an agen at the court of Fxype, 


to inſinuate theſe hopes, and to cultivate the diſ- 
poſition which'the queen had ſhown to a ſeparate 


treaty, Antony became jealous of the frequent con- 
ferences to which this agent was admitted, and er- 
dered him to be whipped, and expelled from /the 
court. Senfible, however, of the enormity of this 
outrage, he wrote to Octavius ſoon after, to make 
an apology. © My misfortunes,“ he aid, “(have 
made me peeviſh, and this fellow had provoked 
me; but yon may take your revenge on the 
Nos petfon of wy agent, who is with you.“ In the 
ſubſequent part of this letter he put Octavius in 
mind of their former intimacy, of their relation, 
of their parties of pleaſure, or rather debauch- 
eries; and obſerved, that his frolics with Cleopa- 


tra did not deferve to be more ſeriouſly treated, 


than affairs of the fame kind in which they had 
paſſed foine idle hours rogether. He, at the ſame 


time, delivered up P. Turvilius, a Roman Senator, 


who wat been ſuppoſed ey to the death of 


2 


Tahus 


= 
this crafty politician perceived that ſhe wiſhed to cg av. 
be confidered apart from Antony, and encouraged — 
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p. Julius Cæſar, and who had, for ſome, time, been 
attached to himſelf; and he concluded his letter 
with ſome oe, of magnanimity,,; laying, 
That he was willing to die, provided he could ob- 
tain any fayourable terms for the queen of Egypt 5 
vt ought not to. be involved. i in their quarrel. | 
„Ocdavius, however, continued inexarable : and 

| paws 1 his military operations on. both frontiers. of 
the kingdom of | Egypt, got poſſeſſion: of Pelufium 
and of Paretonium; of the firſt, it was ſaid, in 
conſequence of his intrigues with Cleopatra, and 
by her connivance; of the ſecond, by the entire 


ene 


ed — che defence, of the place, and who. now = 
came an acceſſion to the army of bis rival. ert 
Cleopatra, as if ſenſible of the ſuſpicions ſhe had 
incurred on the ſurrender of Peluſium, and deſi- 
rous to recover the confidence of Antony, doubled 
her attention to his perſon, kept the anniverſary 
of his birth · day with unuſual ſplendor ; ; and, to 
remove any ſuſpicion of her having connived at 
the loſs of Peluſium, delivered up, an officer of 
the name of Seleucus, Who. had ſurrendered. the 


La > 8 


ſuitable puniſhment. RT 1 
Antony, obſerving the RY which bis ene- 
my; made on the frontiers of the kingdom, and be- 
ing weary: of the project of ending his life in a 
riot, took a better reſolution, and muſtering what 


e he could, both by ſea as *. 1 1 was de- 
| ; termined 
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* to try the fortune of a battle, or to * at cu HA, P, 
leaſt, with a ſword in his hand. When the enemy IND 


advanced to Alexandria, he attacked their cayalry, 
and put them to flight. Encouraged by his ſuc- 
ceſs in this encounter, he ordered all his forces to 
aſſemble by the firſt of Auguſt . On this day he 
propoſed to bring the conteſt to a deciſion, at once, 
both by ſea and by land * : but the Egyptian fleet 
being ordered to begin the action, ſtruck their co- 
lours, and ſurrendered themſelves without a blow. 
Fhe cavalry at the ſame time deſerted to the ene- 


my; and the infantry being routed, fled into the 


Kitg n 
Upon this Jiſperkon 0 all Fo forces, Antony 
complained, that he was betrayed, and was heard 
to accuſe the queen. This unhappy author of his 
misfortunes had taken refuge, during the action, 
with a few attendants, in, the monument, which, 
upon a plan of great ſtrength and magnificence, 
was then recently built for a royal ſepulchre. 
: Thither ſhe had already tranſported all her,jewels, 
money, and moſt valuable effects. The acceſs of 
the place was. contrived. to: be ſhut from within, 
in ſuch a manner as not to be opened without 
great labour. It was given out, that the queen 
had retired in order to kill herſelf at the tomb, in 
which ſhe was to be buried; and ſoon after, the 
ante Was 1 80 hat ſhe was actually dead. 0 
AIDAN. « An 


- 2 Dio. Caſſ. lib, Ii. c. 10. 
3 Flut. in Autonio. 
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Antony, being now arrived at the end of all his 


| CHA 
af hopes, and of his efforts, made haſte to follow the 


„ example of the queen, and gave his 
ſword, for this purpoſe, to Eros, a freed ſlave, who 
had promiſed to ufe it, when required, in the laſt 
action of friendſhip to his maſter ; but Eros, un- 
able to fulfil his promiſe, niſtend of killing his 


maſter, planged the ſword into his own boſom. 


Antony then fnatching the weapon, wounded him- 


ſelf; but not 'expiring immediately, he was told, 


as he lay bleeding on the ground, that Cleopatra 
was yet alive, and ſafe in the monument. Seem- 


ing to recover ſome ſtrength at theſe tidings, he 
gave directions that he ſhould be carried to her 
preſence. Upon His coming, ſhe appeared on the 
battlements; but under pretence that ſhe feared 
a ſurpriſe, refuſed to have the gates unbarred, and 
made it neceffary to have him towed over the 
walls. Although ſhe had wiſhed to diſengage 
herfelf from this unfortunate man, and- had even 
ſubmitted to betray him, now when ſhe ſaw him 
laid at her feet expiring “, and covered with his 
"blood, ſhe beat her breaft, and tore her hair in 


the agonies of real ſuffering, mixed ww the affec- 


tation of pretended paſſion. 


Antony, having ſomewhat on his mind which | 


| 4 wiſhed to expreſs, called for wine, recovered 


ſtrength enough to utter a few words, and expir- 


ed -; thus ending his life in the fifty- third, or, 


according to W in the E ag of his 
N age 0 
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riot and debauchery ; ; verifying, in all the ſteps of 
his manhood and age, the charge of extravagance 
and 'profligacy, which marked his youth, and his 
firſt appearance in public life. He was poſſeſſed 
of talents for the council and the field, which he 
never exerted for any valuable purpoſe, or rather 
never exerted at all, except when driven by the 
moſt urgent neceſſity of his ſituation. Under 
this preſſure, indeed, he ſometimes repaired by 
his induſtry and vigour the breaches which were 
made by his diſſipation or neglect. In conſe- 
quence of his connection with Julius Cæſar, and 
of the place he gained among the military factions, 
which endeavoured to engroſs or to divide his 
power, he was tempted to confider the Roman 
empire itſelf as the ſcene of his pleaſures; and, in 


aiming at the ſovereignty of the world, experien- 
ced thoſe reverſes which fully diſplayed the ver- 


ſatility and inſtability of his own character. But 


he fell, at laſt, deſerted by every Roman citizen 


who had at any time been attached to his intereſt; 
betrayed by that perſon to whoſe caprices chiefly | 


he ſacrificed his fortunes, and under the fatal ex- 


perience, that the ' utmoſt efforts of refolution, in- 
cited by the ſenſe of extreme neceffity, are not 
ſufficient to retrieve . errors of paſt diſſipation | 


and folly. ' 


„ W When 
1 Plut. iv Antonio. 9 


age * ; diſpoſed, even in the laſt ſcenes of it, to oc- ee. 
cupy the intervals of every preſſing occaſion with XX — | 


THE, PROGRESS; AND TERMINATION = 
When Antony gave himſelf the wound of which 


= he died, one of his attendants, extracting the dag- 


ger from his body, ran with it to Octavius, who, 
ſeeing the weapon ſtained with blood, and being 
told what had paſſed, perhaps in imitation of Ju- 
lius Cæſar, who is ſaid to have wept for the death 
of Pompey, was obſerved. to ſhed tears. Sue: 
tonius reports, that he afterwards deſired to ſee ihe 
ne 
Cleopatra, as "og as the ſcene. in the monu- 
ment was over, and ſne had recollected herſelf, 
ſent a formal notice of Antony's death to Cæ- 
far, and then probably indulged her hopes, that 
the great obſtacle of her peace being removed, ſhe 
might obtain that conſideration for her ſeparate 
Intereſts, which Octayius, by inſinuations, or ex- 
i preſſions of e HEE nn, her Ane to ex- 
&: 
W the late 3 was, in a 2 meaſure, | 
decided, the victor continued to encourage the 
. queen of Egypt to hope for a ſeparate treaty ; and 
amuſed | her with-civilities, while he endeavoured 
to inform himſelf of her treaſure, and make ſure! of 
her. perſon. as a captive to adorn. his triumph, a cir- 
cumſtance eſteemed of fignal importance at Rome; 
but he had avoided, coming under any engage - 
ments that ſhould preclude him in this particular 
from the full uſe of his victory. Upon receiving 
her meſſage, he ſent Cajus Proculeius, a Roman 
Og, and - Epaphroditus, an emancipated ſlave, 
to 
1 Plat. in Antonio. | 2 Sueton, in Oden a 17. | 
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to calm her fears, to adminiſter comfort, and, if poſ- HA b. 


cile her mind to the e of oy CNET 
to Rome.. 

What Octavius chiefly apprehended from the 
unfortunate queen,: was ſome violent attempt on 
her own life. His emiſſaries, therefore, having 
ſuffered: her, at her own earneſt requeſt, to remain 
where ſhe was until the funeral of Antony ſhould 


be over; they made a ftrict ſearch, in order to 


remove Ai her hands every weapon, or ſuppoſed 
inſtrument of death; and, under pretence of doing 
her honour, placed a guard on the monument. 

They prevailed upon her afterwards to'remove to 
the palace, where ſhe was attended with the uſual 
ſtate, and all the honours of a ſovereign *. But be- 


ing till kept at a diſtance from Ceſar, and in ſu- 


ſpenſe with reſpec to his intentions, ſhe betrayed 


much anxiety, and ſeemed to meditate ſome deſpe- 


rate parpoſe. In order to divert her from any fatal 
reſolution, which might deprive the intended pro- 
ceſſion at Rome of its principal ornament, ſhe was 
told that Czſar conſented to ſee her, and was to 


make her a viſit in her on apartments. Upon 


this intimation, ſhe ordered the chambers to be 
fitted up in the moſt elegant manner, and decorated, 
in particular, with the picture and buſt of Julius 


Cæſar. When the expected viſit of Octavius was 


to be paid, ſhe took care to have bundles of the 
late Cæſar's letters and. memorials before her. 
She herſelf was dreſſed in n, which ſhe 
E 2 J knew 


rn En - 


— fible, without ſtipulating any conditions, to recon- A2XY — 
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knew was ſuppoſed, at all times, to become her, 
and which, on this occaſion, gave an expreſſion of 
tender meJancholy, which might render her per- 
ſon and her ſtate more affecting. When Octavius 
preſented himſelf, ſhe roſe from her couch; but, 
as if overawed by his preſence, with an air of mo- 
deſty and dejettion, fixed her eyes on the ground. 

n accoſting him, ſhe. called him her Maſter. © To 
his father, ſhe ſaid, , ſhe; owed all her for- 
«. tunes, and now willingly reſigned them to the 
« ſon. The memory. of the great Julius ſhould 
« be a ſufficient comfort in all her afflictions; ſhe 


« would even conſider him as revived in the per- 


ſon Who now inherited his fortunes, and bore 
«. his name. But would to God,” ſhe ſaid, burſt- 


; ing into tears, that: I had died before him, 


« ſo ſhould, I have eſcaped the evils which his 

«death; and the conſequences of it, have brought 
«upon me! Octavius bid her be of good cou- 
tage; and ung her, that no harm was intended 
her. But ſhe obſerving, that he ſpoke theſe words 
with coldneſs, and turned his eyes away, threw 


| herſelf upon the ground in agonies of deſpair, © I 
„ neither wiſh,” ſhe ſaid, “nor can I continue 
to live. 1 ſhould have died when Cæſar fell; 


and, as thinking to. pique his jealouſy, by the 


_ expreſſion of a mind ſtill attached to his rival, 


there is another now,” ſhe ſaid, © who calls upon 
* me to follow; ſuffer; me to reſt with * on 


1 whole:aecount I die +. . 7 5 
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This interview concluded with a requeſt on the cn as. 


* of the queen, that ſhie might be allowed to — 
perform the obſequies of Antony, to which ſhe 


proceeded with all the appearances of an affection- 
ate widow in the deepeſt affliction; but, as there 
is no doubt that ſhe had betrayed the perſon 
whoſe fate ſhe now appeared ſo much to lament, 
it is probable that her tears, though pretended to 
be ſhed'on account of the dead, were, in reality; 


directed to move and to win his ſurviving” rival. 


She till truſted to the effects of her beauty, and 
was, in her preſent ſituation, what ſhe had been 
in the moſt ſerious councils of State, a ſupreme 
coquette, who, being naturally diſpoſed to violent 
paſſions,” eould perſonate any character, or turn 
her real paſſions to account in ſerving any e 
ed purpoſe of vanity or ambition. | 
The ſcene which Cleopatra acted an the 8 


_ vecalion, in whatever degree ſhe was poſſeſſed by 


real or affected deſpair, had no other effect on Oc- 
tavius, than to make him redouble his attention to 


prevent any attempt which ſhe might intend to 
make againſt her own life. Epaphroditus had or- 


ders to watch her with great diligence; a cir- 
cumſtance from which ſhe had the ſagacity to in- 
fer a fixed determination to carry her as a captive 
to Rome. She was ſoon confirmed in her ſuſpi- 
cions; having intelligence, that Octavius himſelf, 
being to march by land, had given orders that ſhe, 
= her children, ſhould be ſent into Italy by 
a anxious to avoid being led in tri- 

. - >; umph, 
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 enar. umph, as the victor was deſirous to preſerve; her 
| = far this-purpoſe, ſhe inſtantly took meaſures to end 
her life. But in order to elude the vigilance of 
ber keeper, ſhe affected to be reſigned to her fate, 
gaye an inventory, and delivered up all her effects, 
reſerving only a few! jewals, which ſhe; profeſſed 
den intention to deliver with her own hands, in 
preſets, to Livia and Octavia. She even affected 
to dreſs in ber uſual gay and ſumptuous. manner; 
and pretending: to have ſome object of conſequence 
which ſhe qviſned Cæſar to know; ſhe gave Epaph- 
roditus a letter, and charged him to deliver it 
with his own hands. This letter contained ex- 
preſſions of exultation at haying obtained her end, 
dzndzof having eſcaped from her enemies. Octa- 
Vius, at no laſs to interpret its meaning, inſtantly 
gave orders to prevent what he apprehended was 
her purpoſe ; but the queen, before theſe orders 
*  eould have effect, was already dead, and laid upon 
à2̃ couch ſof ſtate. One of the women, who uſually 
attended her, was likewiſe dead; the other was 
expiring; but while the meſſenger of. Octavius 
entered the chamber, obſerving that che crown 
had fallen from her miſtreſs's head, ſne made an 
effoct, with:what ſtrengt hi ſue had left, to replace 
It. Nomark of violence: appeared on the body of 
mhe guesb, exrept a ſmall punctuxe in her arm; 
| © © andthe was therefore ſuppoſed to have died of a 
venomous lite, or of a {erateh! with a poiſoned in- 
fſttrument. To render the laſt of theſe conjectures 


the more; /protioble, it w ſaid, chat the always 
e x 4 ceerried 


RE a pin in her hair, the point of which was c A 
tainted with pdiſon. She was now at the age f 
nine and- thirty years, and of theſe had lived four- 
wen years in habits of connection with Antony. 
Octavius, being diſappointed of his deſigu to 
lead the queen of Egypt as a captive in his tri- 
umph, had her effigy, with an aſpick repreſented on 
the arm, fabricated, to ſupply her place in the pro- 
ceſſion. He no longer kept any meaſures: with 
her family or kingdom. Cæſarion her ſon, ſup- 
poſed by Julius Cæſar, and of courſe a pretended 
heir to Cæſar's fortunes, had too high pretenfions 
to be ſpared; endeavouring to make his eſcape in- 
to Ethiopia, he was taken in his flight and killed. 
Antyllas, the ſon of Antony by Fulvia, being of 
an age to receive impreſſions which might render 
him dangerous, was likewiſe ſacrificed to the ſafe- 
ty of the conqueror. He had taken refuge at the 
ſhrine of Julius Cæſar, but was foreed from thence, 
and ſlain. The other children, whether of Cleo- 
patra, or of Antony, were ſpared, and honourably 
treated. Thoſe of the latter, by Octavia, being 
near relations of Cæſar, and afterwards intermar- 
ried with the reigning family, left a en ea 
ſucceeded to the empire. 
Among the partizans of the 1 party 
who were ordered for execution, only two or three 
Romans of note are mentioned : Canidius, who 
had commanded the land-forces of Antony at Ac- 
tium, and who ſtill adhered to him in the wreck 
1 4% ago} 
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e of his fortunes; Caſſius Parmenſis, a man of letters 
and a poet, who had been attached to Brutus and 
Caſſius; but, having employed his wit againſt Oc- 
tavius, was received by Antony, and lived with 
nim in great intimaey; together with theſe is 
mentioned Ovinius, who, having been a Roman 
Senator, is ſaid to have degraded himſelf by taking 
charge of the manufactures which r e on 
in the palace of the queen of Egypt. 71120 
In limiting the ſeverity of his PS oak 
theſ& examples, Octavius appeared greatly to re- 
ſtrain the cruelty which he had formetly exerciſ- 
ed againſt his enemies; he, at the ſame time, gave 
proofs of his miinificence; by releaſing all thoſe 
who were in ouſtody at Alexandria, whether as 
priſoners of FO 55 e ot een from 17 . 
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. Merit or Demerit of Parties. in Fu EIS Pe- 
riod of the Raman, Republic. Return Octa- 
., Vius to Rome. His Triumphs and Public Enter 
 tainments,—Reform. of the Army.—Propefition to 
-: "cher his, Power.-—Conſultation of Agrippa and 
, Macenas.—Preludes to the pretended Refigna- 
tion of Octauius. His Speech in the Senate. 
A. is conſent to retain a Part in the Government 'of 
: the Empire. Diſtribution. of tbe Province. 
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praiſe and blame, other than are contained in the 
detail of facts and ſpecification of characters; 
and to ſtate, in every inſtance, the tranſactiun it- 
ſelf, rather than the judgment of the writer; yet 
it is hoped that where queſtions. of merit or deme- 
rit are in any conſiderable degree problematical, 
and where the moſt ingenuous readers are likely 


to take oppoſite ſides, he 198.307 d . in 


ſome general diſcuſſion. 9 
We may ſuppoſe the Roman —_—_ = have 
been haſtening to its ruin from the ſedition of Ti- 


berius Gracchus, to the times on which we are x; g. 620. 
now entered. A great revolution has been ſo long u. c. 223. 


in ſuſpenſe and more blood has been ſhed in an 


age ; 


Fs 


+ on, in e e hs Hiſtory, 2 CHAP. 
been intended to avoid expreſſions. of mer 
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"CH 2 P.. age of boaſted learning and politeneſs, than per- 
— — hape has been known to flow. in any equal Ho 
of the moſt barbarous times. 
In Judging ef thoſe who were concerned i in this 
_ trarifaQtion, we may form our opinions now upon 
| ſpeculative conſiderations, as they themſelves join- 
ed their party from motives of intereſt, ambition, 
or 3 virtue. Although 1 it be allowed that, in 
point of juſtice, we muſt give a preference to 
thoſe Who endeavoured to preſerve the conſtitution 
of their country, and who acted merely in defence 
of themſelves and their fellow citizens; yet, in 
this inſtance it will be alleged, that the event has 
had the effect of an experiment, to ſhow that 
what they ſtrove to perform was impracticable, and 
54.2 e notwithſtanding the juſtice: of cheir cauſe, the 
—,- circumſtances of the times were ſuch as to have 
rendered their ſucceſs not only deſperate, but in a 
great meuſure inexpedient. They were born to a 
republic, it is true; but the people who were deſ- 
tined to govern in that republic could no longer 
he ſafely intruſted with government; and to con- 
tend for ſuch a truſt in behalf of men who were 
unworthy of it, was a dangerous error, for which 
the beſt intentions could not atone. Even the Ro- 
man Senate itſelf could not ſupply all the exigen- 
cies of government over a dominion of ſuch ex- 
| tent; and containing ſo many ſources of corrup- 
„tion Its on members were degenerate, or fal- 
len! ftom the virtue of their anceſtors. They 
were trained u up in a luxury at home in the capi- 
235 2 ; ls 
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tal which was to be ſupplied by the moſt cruel CHAP. 
rapaeity abroad in the'provinces.// Such an empire ER 


could be preſerved only by the force and prompt 
executions of a maſter, concerned to preſerve or- 


der for the ſafety of his own dominion. The 
change, therefore, from republic to monarchy, it 


may be alleged, was ſeaſonable; and Cato, with 
Cicero, Brutus, and all the other partizans of the 


commonwealth, actuated by a miſtaken, though 


commendable zeal for liberty, would have ſupport- 
ed their fello citizens in their, pretenſions to go- 
vernment after they were unworthy of it; in this 


attempt they fell a neceſſary ſacrifice to their own 


error ; and in their ruin made way for an eſta- 
bliſhment better fitted to the condition of the age, 


and to the character of the people, than that for 


which they contended and blet. 

In this manner of ſtating. the ſubject, we 8 
taſk: of vindicating their own conduct on thoſe 
who endeavoured; to preſerve, not upon thoſe who 


deftroy ed, the republic. But, in judging of the 
merits of men in a ſcene ſo remote, we muſt. not 


proceed on conceptions drawn from the experi- 


ence, of ſubſequent ages, on our own predilection 


for mqnarchy in general, or even on our judgment 
of its expedience in that particular caſe; we muſt 
ſuppoſe ourſelves in the ſituation of thoſe who act - 


ed, and who, in the reſult of this conteſt, from the 


condition of equals, were to become maſter and 
ſervant, or lord and vaſſal. One party trove that 


ed ſhould bear, * other that they them - 
WMimi engere | ſelves 
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CHAP. ſelves ſhould-riot be llaves. Tlie latter contended 
— for the rights, which, together with their fellow- 
Eitizens, they had inherited, as Romans; they en- 
deavoured to preſtrve the manners, as well as the 
institutions, of their country, againſt the deftroy- 
ers of both. The other party, at firſt, under pre- 
tence of zeal for higher meaſures of popular go- 
vernment than thoſe they enjoyed, endeavoured to 
corrupt the people whom they meant to enflave ; 
and having, upon plaufible pretences, got poſſeſſion 
ol the ſword, chey turned it againſb che eſtablim- 
ed government of their country. Neither of thoſe 
parties, probably, ſtated the ſpeculative queſtion 
whieh we may now be inclined to diſeuſs, whether 
| repudlle of tiotiarchy-was beſt aecommbdated te a 
5 Nate Uke the Roman, in the height of its domi- 
Bi” nion, and in the full tide of its luxur /: 
Tue wiſe, the courageous, and the juſt, ulbne ure 
— entitled to power; the innocent alone are entitled 
7 to exemption from reſtraitt. But they who are 
not conſcious uf having forfeited their right to ei- 
ther, are unddòubtedly juſtiflabls in perſiſting to 
maintain it; The virtuous who-refign their free. 
86th, at the ſume time reſign their virtue, or at 
lent yield vp that condition which is required to 
preferve it. Citizens' who were born to inherit 
this condition, and who had” the courage to har- 
Bor and 75 cheriltt chat Gtevatlen of. mind which 
belongs to it, were entitled to maintain for them- 
_ Felves the poſt of Honour to the laſt, and muſt for 
ever receive from choſe who 'reſpe integrity and 
29719! | : magnanimity 
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magnanimity the tribute of eſteem, even of 1 44 | 
derneſs, which is due to their memory, | 

If ever there was a body of men fit ee, ee 
the world, it was the Roman Senate, compoſed of 
citizens who had paſſed through the higher offi- 
ces of State, who had ſtudied. the affairs of theit 
country, in the execution of its councils, and in the 
command of its armies ; and it will for ever be 
remembered, in behalf of thaſe wha wiſhed to pre · 
ſerve its authority, that if their removal from the 
ſcene on which they acted was expedient or ſea- 
ſonable, it was ſo becauſe that ſcene was 2 
unworthy of their preſence. 
Some of the characters, indeed, hich ele 
in this cauſe, may require a ſeparate treatment. 
In that of Cato, virtue was the reſult of a deciſive 
and comprehenſive reflection, as well as of temper, 
To him, rectitude of conduct was in itſelf, without 
regard to conſequences, the ſupreme object of pre- 
dilection and care. His penetration, as well as 
courage, in the early endeavours he made, and in 
the manly ſteadineſs with which he perſiſted to 
oppoſe the deſigns of Caeſar and of Pompey, while 
others wavered, and either did not perceive their 
intention, or tamely ſubmitted to them, gave 
him a ſtriking: ſuperiority over his contermpora- 
ries 1. He is n by Cicero, in ſome. in- 
x The impreſſion of Cato's character e fo deep with poſterity, as 
well as with the immediate witneſſes of bis conduct, that no authority on the 
part of thoſe who wiſhed to traduce him bad any effect, It is remarkable, that 
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CHAP. ſtances, as- retaining his inflexibility, when ſome 
88 degree of compliance was more likely to pre- 
| ſerve the republic. The ſame cenſure has been 
repeated by others; but Cato was preſent to the 
ſcene, had no by- views to miſlead him, and there 
is every reaſon to prefer his own judgment to 
that of any perſon, whether ancient or modern, 
diſpoſed to cenſure him. Cicero temporiſed, made 
the experiment of what compliance on ſome . 
cafions could effect, and even flattered himſelf that 
he had gained the affections of Cæſar and Pom- 
pey to the republic, by giving way to the arts 
which they employed to deſtroy it. But in the 
end did juſtice to Cato, owning that he alone fore- 
ſaw; with proper fortitude oppoſed, and finally 
died, chat he r N not a the! ruin of hie coun- 
| The fellow:ufferers/of RY in the Gina hath 
* the republic, were perſons of a different cha- 
ruacter from himſelf. To him virtue was the end, 
to them it was the means which they employed 
for the attainment of their end; and they mea- 
ſured advantages by the ſucceſs of their purſuits. 
tion bib T2117, Lc. 10 en Cato 
2 | condeſcended to flatter them, nor prevent their joining in the priiſes of Cato, 
* Virgil and Horace, though courtiers, could not be reſtrained on this, ſubject. 
ö Vid. Eneid. lib. viii. ver. 670. Hor. lib, i. ode 12. He was reyered, it has 
Been (aid, rather as a good than e a great man; put mankind do not revere 
without an opinion of great ability, as well as benevolent intention; and his 


underflancing as well as his will, was in a ſupexior order of being to thoſe 
- who cenſure him. Vid. Lord Bolingbcoke's Patriot King. eee 
n I 1 See, 'as above in the end of book fourth, Epiſtle ad Atticum, | 
JJ ile ea, quæ nunc ſunt, et fututa viderit, et ne ſerent 
| 8 5 ' contenderit, et facta ne videtet, vitam reliquerit. 
* 125 7 5 
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Cato poſſeſſed independence in the courage and on ITY 
reſolution. of his own mind; they ſought for it in — 


the inſtitutions of their country; they wiſhed to 
preſerve their own rights, and would not yield 
them to any individual or ſet of men whatever. 
This character indeed is in a high degree merito- 
rious; no more is required to form an excellent 
citizen; and no more was required but the pre- 
valence or frequency of ſuch a character at Rome, 
to have preſerved, and even to have re-eſtabliſhed 
in health, that ſickly and periſhing conſtittion 
of government. 

The natural antidote: of vice is. ſage) 55 
ren and we call for abſolute power in the 
hands of one or a few to curb the licence of ma- 
ny; but in great diſorders, and where the power 
deſtined to reſtrain is itſelf corrupted, what i is ap- 
plied for a remedy i is ſometimes an evil, more than 
ſufficient to-counterbalance the diſeaſe, They who 
peruſe the hiſtory of Rome, under the ſequel and 
continued effects of a revolution, which is now ac- 
compliſhed or faſt approaching, will find no cauſe 
to congratulate. the world on its having eſcaped 
from the licence of faction in Clodius and Milo, 
to experience the effects of a ruling power, Which 
no faction could reſiſt, on 8 "= INE: 7 
Nero. 23 DART 

The impoſibility of ai tlie N or 
its unfitneſs to remain at the head of ſo great an 
empire, is no doubt the moſt plauſible excuſe 
rd is made coal its eras but this apdlo- 
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CHAP. gy" neither Caſar nor Pompey was entitled to 
. make for himſelf. Ceſar affected a zeal for po- 
pular government, that he might demoliſh the Se- 
nate ; and Pompey ſtrove to inflame all the evils of 
ſueh a government, in order to render himſelf ne- 
eeſſary to the ariſtocracy. Cœſar fomented the 
rage of political faction, to break down the bar- 
riers of public order, or make way for military 
force; and at laſt, under the ſhew of releaſing the 
people from the tyranny of the nobles, drew that 
ſword with which he e ee onal ruin ond | 
| both. g 
The Senate indeed had many Aifculties to en- 
counter; that of protecting the provinces from 
_ oppreſſion, in which many of their own members 
were concerned; that of reſtraining the 'tumults 
and diſorders of a lieentious people, led by differ- 
ent adventurers, deſirous of change, or impatient of 
goverument; and that of conducting a pretended 
popular aſſembly, in whom the legiſlation and ſo- 
vereignty of the empire was nominally veſted. It 
i, however; difficult to judge how far ſo able a 
- council; while they themſelves remained in any 
degree uncorrupted, might not have found anti- 
| dotes, or at leaſt temporary expedients, to reſiſt 
; every other evil, if they had not been fo ably at- 
tacked as they were by the firſt Cæſar and Pom- 
pey, who, during one period, joined intereſts to- 
_ gether, to break down the defences of a fortreſs, 
 whichthey afterwards ſeverally intended to occupy. 
The ordinary train of affairs at Rome; the ſub- 


 Kitution of tumults for ans aſſemblies of the 
| People; 
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People; the practice of committing the provinces, c x Ar. 
with ſo many reſources, and the command of ſuch — 


armies; with ſo little controul, to the diſcretion of 
ambitious citizens; the dangerous powers which 
accompanied the higher offices of State, without 


any check upon thoſe who were inclined: to abuſe 


thoſe powers; the eaſy recourſe which perſons of 
dangerous pretenſions, when rejected by the Se- 
nate, had to popular riots, under the denomina- 
tion of Comitia, or Aſſe mblies of the People, made 


the deſtruction of the e form in ſome 
eee is Hi . 


With ſuch citizens a8 the Grecehi, as (Agulaing 
as Marius and Cinna; Glodius and Milo, it was 
difficult to preſerve a republic; but with ſuch ci 
tizens as Cæſar and Pompey, it was altogether im- 
poſſible; or rather the republic may be conſidered 
as at an end from the time it was in their n 
* diſpoſe tet de gt, bs: 3 

Ihe firſt elaſs of theſe eee were © willed 
by their paſſions, or fell into the vices of their fi- 
tuation. They endeavoured to rule by popular tu- 
mults or the force of profligate numbers, and when 
they could not pervert the ordinary forms of the 
State to their purpoſe, employed violence to ſet 
them aſide; but even in this, by their caſual oppo- 
ſition, they preſerved a kind of balance, in which 

neee n n to re- 
main. LEST 

ha 8 and Ceſar 8 ſvRematically;-all 
the evils to which their country was expoſed. 
Vor. V. F They 
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| 8 They had recourſe to the populace for grants, 
—— Which the Senate refuſed; they prolonged the 
term of provineial appointments, which were ſuf. 
fioiemly-dangerous;! however : ſhort ; they united 
together powers which were ſufficiently dangerous 
when ſeparate; united the command of armies in 
the provinces with the authority of office at Rome; 
and, inſtead of ſuſpending. the fate of the com- 
monuwenlth, by their mutual obſtructions to each 
other, haſtened its ruin, by concerting together 
- _ their meaſures againſt it; leaving the deciſion of 
their reſpective claims, till after they had rendered 
the republic a neceſſary ptey to the one ox the other. 
Pompey, for ſome time; thought himſelf; in ac- 
tual poſſeſſion of the monarchy; Cæſar, in the 
mean time, provided the moſt effectual means to 
raviſh it from him. To ſtate the difficulty of pre. 
ſerving the republic, in ſuch hands, as an excuſe for 
their having deſtroyed. it, were to offer the cha- 
racter of criminals as an excuſe for their crimes. 
When the highwaymen are abroad, the travel 
: ler muſſ be robbed}; but this will not juſtify tha 
EE deed. Caeſar and Pompey are blamed, not be- 
cCauſe the republic had an end, but þecauſe they 
aer were the evils by which it-periſhed. . 
The neceſſity of ſubmitting, at leaſt for a 3 
4 the government of ſingle men, had been repeat- 
edly eaperienced by the Romans, and was, ſo, in 
the higheſt degree, at the times to which theſe; ob- 
ſervations refer; but this will not warrant the pre- 
8 * * every profligate: perſon who may 0 
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to W himſelf in the ſtation of RK f, CHAP. 
upon this, ground, Cato and Brutus were to be S— 


» blamed for reſiſting the power of Cæſar; the laſt, 
in his turn, muſt be blamed for reſiſting the preten- 
ſions, of Pompey, ;. and other citizens, in their re- 

ſpective ages, for rejecting the advances which 
were made by Marius, Cinna, Cataline, and other 

profligate adventurers, who attempted to place 
themſelves, ſingly or in ng at the. head of. the 
ener. Tun 

Of the two 8 the ict poleſſed Xs = 

pF influencing, of gaining, and employing men to 
his purpoſe, beyond any other perſon that is known 
in the hiſtory of the world; but, it is ſurely not 
for the good of mankind that he ſhould be ad- 
mired in other reſpects. To admire even his ele- 
mency, is to miſtake policy and cunning for hu- 
manity. The ſecond Cæſar, in the part which he 
acted againſt the, republic, is, in many reſpects, 
more excuſable than the firſt. He entered the 
ſcene when the piece was much farther advanced; 
when his countrymen had ſubmitted to monarchy, 
under the title of a perpetual DiQatorſhip, and 
when he himſelf was confidered as the heir of a 
perſon who had poſſeſſed this pre. eminence. He 


was therefore, at leaſt, nearer to the condition of a 
hereditary prince, who may be allowed to con- 
ſider ſoyereignty as his birthright; and who, how- 


ever he may be diſpaſed to promote the good of 


mankind. has a right to maintain his wn ſtation, 


and may be ſuppoſed to acquit himſelf ſufficiently 


of his duty, by making a proper uſe of his power, 


F2 ., without 
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© xd. without being under any obligation to reſign it, 
== or to admit of improper e wean 1 = 
| eſtate to which he is born. en | 
Phe firſt Cæſar was agreſſor in the political con- 
teſt, and foreed the friends of the republic to de- 
fend their own rights, or to ſecure them againſt his 
"Invaſion; the ſecond, although he ſueceeded to the 
fame quarrel, and actually paid no reſpect to the 
republic, more than was neceſſary to cover his de- 
gn againſt it, yet appears, more than the firſt, in 
the lighe of a perſon Who ſtrove only with the ri- 
vals of 'His'own ambition, and with his competi- 
tors for the ſucceſſion of his uncle and adoptive 
father, Who, having declared him the heir of his 
fortune, gave him a pretence to ſupport the pre- 
eminence his relation and predeceſſor had gained. 
This apology, neverthleſs, though more power- 
ful in its application to the caſe of the ſecond: Cæ- 
ſar than to that of the firſt, is very imperfect in 
Its application to either. If Octavius had been 
edubated under any impreſſions of hereditary right 
o the ſovereignty of the Roman empire, the fate 
of the perſon from whom he derived his ſuppoſed 
tight, andthe ſubfequent, though temporary, re- 
eſtabliſument of the commonwealth, which he 
Witneſſed; and which he pretended to approve, 
were ofalarent"to have undeceived him, and to 
Have taught kim the part which he had to act as a 
Roman Citizen, and the modeſty with Which he 
| -ought 8 have waite# for the legal age, and the 
Fonſtitütiona election, in order t to deim thoſe of- 
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citizens of Rome, his condition, ng, doubt, W XXXVI. 
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Octavius, however, is not eee. * 15 3 ſo 
made in the quality of a Roman citizen, born to 
the republic, as in that of leader of a party, born 


at a time when the competition for ſuperiority was 


general, and when ſovereignty. or death were the 
alternatives to be choſen by perſons of ſuch rank 


and pretenſions as his'own. In this quality he ef- 
fected, what his grand- uncle and adoptive father 


had taught him to aim at, the ſuppreſſion of civil 


government, and the removal ſon all his own com- 


petitors for power. 


An;Pompyr; wich Cato and the dS * 


porters of the Senate, had ſunk under the firſt Cæ- 


far; ſo Brutus, Caſſius, and the other reſtorers of 
the commonwealth, with the laſt of the family of 
Pompey, ſunk under Octavius, Antony, and Lepi- 
dus; and the two laſt, in their turn, having ſunk 
under Octavius, this ſucceſsful adventurer now re- 
mains ſole commander of all the armies of the re- 
public, and ſole maſter of all its provinees, from 
the banks of the Euphrates to the ſea of Britain. 
And the conteſt for this mighty ſovereignty being 
gow: at laſt decided, it remains that we obſerve 
what new form the world is to receive under the 
dominion of its maſter, or what mighty harveſt is 
to be reaped by him who is in poſſeſſion of the 
field, and who is now enabled to gather what ſo 
_ _ had ſown or ji and what ſo 
we? od 26 Don 11 3 "2 +147.) Many 
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CHAP. many pretenders to the ſame object would s 
marimed or torn from each other. 


This able adventurer having, in other e 
conducted his affairs with ſo much diſeretion, as 
well as enterpriſe, continued, in his preſent eleva- 
tion, to exerciſe the ſame profitable yirtues. In 
the ſeverities which he had formerly practiſed 
againſt thoſe who oppoſed him, there was ſufficient 
evidence of a cruel and ſanguinary nature i; and 
it were monftrous to ſuppoſe, that the murders 
which were perpetrated by his order, or with his 
conſent, could be juſtiſied by the neceſſity of af- 
fairs, in which his engaging: at all was criminal: 
But as the horror of Sylla's cruelties, ſtill remain- 
ing in the minds of the people; was a great bar to 
the ſucceſs of any fimilar uſurpation, and ſuggeſted 
to Julius Czfar, in the beginning of his career, an | 
oppolite courſe of clemeney and merey; ſo the. 
fate of this laſt adventurer, who, after having 
ſhown mercy to many of his opponents, fell at laft 
by the hands of thoſe he had ſpared, probably ſug- 
geſted to the Triumvirate the neceſſity of pro- 
viding for their own ſafety before they affected 
the reputation of mercy ; and, as we ſhall ſee, ſug- 
geſted to this heir of Czſar the caution, not to af- 
front; ſo directly as his predeceſſor had done, that 
republican ſpirit, whoſe nn N had 5 much o- 
caſion to dread. © © g | 
Octavius, though inferior to. "his wth in . 
| character vf a ſoldier, * A d * eve- 
ene e, 7517 VIE 


t Zee the Hilory of the b at the ſaeriſices 
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iy neceſſary artifice, like him, had recourſe to ele- 928 A 2 
mency in his turn, or when it ſuited the ſtate * — : 


his affairs. His ſteps became gradually leſs bloody, 
from the firſt fatal proſcription to the laſt victory 
which he obtained over Antony; and in this he 
reverſed the order which had been obſerved by the 
firſt Cæſar, beginning to affect moderation in a pe- 
riod of the war, correſponding to that in which the 
military executions of the other were obſerved to 


have become more decifive and bloody: affecting 


to reſpect every citizen at Corfinium, he — 
none at Thapſus or at Mundda 

In the whole management of ene with 
Antony; Octavius had conducted himſelf with a 
ſingular addreſs. . Stating himſelf merely as Ro- 
man Conſul, he diſcontinued: the title of Trium- 
vir in his own perſon, in order to ſtrip bis anta- 

goniſt likewiſe of that character. To avoid ap- 


pearances which might divide any part of the 


Roman People againſt himſelf, he overlooked An- 
tony entirely in the pretended quarrel with the 
queen of Egypt, or he affected to eonſider him as 
a perſon under ſome fatal deluſion, and in hazard 
of becoming a traitor to his own country, from his 
attachment to a ſtranger and an artful woman. 
The war was. accordingly. declared | againſt the 
queen of Egypt alone, and, like any other foreign 
war, was undertaken by Octavius in the character 
of Roman Conſul, and with-a pretended obſervance 
* all the uſual forms of the ae. 
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cn This adventurer; was remarkable for employing 
IAXVE. Jiſwiſes; which congl- too thin to conceel the 
truth, furriſſied his own party, at leaſt, with a 
pretenee for ſupporting him, and conſiderably help- 
ed him forward in the execution of all his deſigns, 
Affectiag to be no more than Conſul, or ordinary 
magiſtrate, he, in fact, exerciſed the powers of a 
maſter, or military uſurper, in the weſtern pro- 
vinces; and haſtened, by the reduction of Egypt, or 
the ſuppreſſion of his rival, who had taken refuge 
in that kingdom; to make himſelf equally ſovereign 
in the Eaſt. In the abſence of this Conſul, however, 
the affairs of State, in the capital, were not permitted, 
as uſual, to devolve on his nominal colleague, nor, 
in the abſence: of both Conſuls, to devolve on the 
Prætor, or other offiber of State who was next in 
rank; but were in the hands of Mæcenas, a perſon 
known merely as the miniſter or confident of Octa- 
vius, without any other title to command or office 
in the commonwealth. Theſe cireumſtaces were 
ſufficient todiſcredit the profeſſions which Octavius 
continued to make of his cal for the eonſtitution of 
the republic; but, when it is convenient for parties 
to be deceived/ they can ſhut their eyes upon every 
cireumſtance which tends to expoſe the deception. 
It was not indeed neceſſaty, at preſent, that the 
People ſhould be impoſed upon, in order to enable 
the head of the army to reign with an abſolute 
„ ſway in Italy, and over all the weſtern provinbes. 
As the troops who were Actually under arms look- 
ed forward to their general for future proviſions 
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and ſetilements, ſo the yeterans, then eſtabliſhed 
in the country, lonked up to him as the guardian 
of their property, or conſidered his elevation 3 
principal ſecurity of what they poſſeſſed. Inſomuch 
that, if it were neeeſſary, in this caſe, to preſerve the 
appearances of civil government, in order to eonei- 
liate the minds of the citizens ĩt was equally neceſ- 
ſaty to preſerve the reality of abſolute power, in or- 
der to gratify the army, and in order to continue to 
the veterans the principal ſecurity by which they 
held their lands. And this wary politician aceom- 
modated himſelf, with uncommon Wen 
to the feelings or prejudices of both. 05 
The ſuperior addreſs of Octavius, in hs conteſt 


with Antony, gave continual pteſages of victory 


on his ſide; and from the beginning of the war, to 
its final. deciſion at Actium, and to the laſt cloſe of 
the ſcene in Egypt, partizans were continually paſ- 
ſing from the loſing to the winning ſide. Upon 
the reduction of Egypt, the victor, though pre- 
tending to act in the capacity of Roman Conſul, 


did not, as in former times, refer to the Senate the 


arrangements to be made in his conqueſt ; nur did 
he wait the formality of a commiſſion from Rome 
to àuthoriſe him in ſettling the province. ¶Ha na- 
med a governor, and gave orders for the repair of 
all the canals and public works, which, on account 
of their effect in diſtributing the igundations of 
the Nile, made, in that kingdom, a great and im- 
portant object of State; and hy their heingneglect 


— 
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en ay. ed during the troubles, of late, had occaſioned Ws 


— treſs, and apprehenſions of famine. 
The kingdom of Egypt was a vtineipal grana- 


ry for the ſupply of Italy, and it is probable that 
its conſequence had been ſeverely felt in the late 


interruption of its exports. Octavius therefore 
tock meaſures to ſecure his poſſeſſion of a coun- 
try, by which he obſerved that the ſtate of Italy, 
and the capital of the empire, might be greatly af- 
fected. He deprived the Egyptians of all the 


forms of their monarchy; and, in order to efface 


the memory of their national independence, and 


to diſcontinue pretenſions which the inhabitants of 
Alexandria uſed to ſupport by tumults and revolts, 
he aboliſhed all their public aſſemblies or national 
eouncils: And as there was reaſon to apprehend that 
there might fill exiſt, under the ruins of this late o- 
pulent monarchy, or under the remains of Antony's 
party there, ſome ſparks of fire, which the ambition 
or intrigues of any conſiderable pattizan might kin- 


dle into a flame, he forbade the reſort of Egyptian 


nobles to Rome, or of Roman Senators to Egypt; 


and choſe for immediate governor Cornelius Gallus, 


a perſon of no more than equeſtrian rank, with mo- 
derate pretenſions, not likely to harbour ambitious 
deſigns; making it a rule to have ſimilar qualifica- 
tions in future governors, and to perpetuate like - 


wife tlie other parts of an eftabliſhment-whiich he 


now made, for the preſervation of ſo important a 
territory, and the nan of ſo — 4 
nn” 5. N 

. While 


D 


While Octavius made theſe arrangements in E. GH k. 
gypt, he ſecured a great treaſure; of which a con- = 
- fiderable part was found in the coffers of the late 
queen, and ſtill more aroſe from the contributions , 
which he himſelf impoſed on the city of Alexandria 
and other diſtricts of the kingdom. Being, from 
theſe funds, prepared to acquit himſelf of the pe- 
cuniary engagements he had come under to the 
army, and enabled to make donations to the po- 
pulace of Rome, whoſe favour was neceſſary to 
him in the further proſecution of his defigns, he 
fet out on his return to Italy; but having ſtopt in 
the iſland of Samos, while the army, in feparate 
diviſions, was moving to the weſtward, he paſſed the 
winter at this place, deferring his arrival at Rome 
until the troops ſhould be aſſembled, and every other 
cireumſtance prepared for the rege entries 
he intended to make into the capital. nl 
During his ſtay in Samos, the aancmidt 
towns and provinces vied with each other in demon- 
ſtrations of ſubmiſſion to his authority, and of deal 
for his cauſe. The inhabitants of Pergamus and 
Nicomedia, in particular, made offer of divine ho- 
nours to himſelf, and petitioned for leave to erect 
a temple for the purpoſe of performing theſe ho- 
nours. Thoſe of Epheſus and Nicæa, as being more | 
modeſt; or more delicate in their flattery, directed 
this compliment to his adoptive father, the late 
Ceſar; to whom, together with Roma, confidered 
as joint deities, they nn to 8 a ſhrine and 
"I Emet 119117 10 gf e tbr 
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| ITY An Italy, at the. ſams time, ſimilar; or more im- 
S Potent, tribytes, gf adulation and ſervility were 
— to the vitor,, At Rome, all the honours, with 
wich the repuhlio had been accuſtomed to reward 
the eminent ſervice of her" citizens; had been for 
time laviſhed on thoſe who were, moſt; ſuc- 
celaful-i in; ſubyexting her government; and theſe 
henours were nom heaped on Octavius, with a pro- 
fuſion proportioned to the aſcendant, he had gain · 
ed hy the ſuppreſſion. of all his competitors. The 
ſtatues which had been erected to his rival Mark 
Antony were broken down, and the name of Mar- 
eus for ever forbid in that family. As if the ex- 
tinction of this rival were an end of every war, 
notwithſtanding that many hoſtile, nations were 
yet in arms on the frontiers of the empire, the gates 
of Janus ere ↄſtentatiouſly ſhut, and Octavius de- 
clared to be the reſtorer of peace to the world. A 
triumphal arch was erected at Brundiſium, on the 
pot where it. was ſuppoſed he was to ſet his foot 
on ſhore. The anniverſaries of his birth and of 
yy victorĩes were to be celebrated for ever as days 
of thankſgiving ; and his name was to be inſerted 
in the hymns or publie prayers, which were ſtated: 
ly ſung, or offered up, for ene of ebe com- 
5 monwealth. ef 9 i u 14 101 
Bete, On the firſt of January, while Oaevius as Bill 
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15 A. Apo- At Samos, he being admitted a fifth time into the 
—— 28 aſſice of Conſul, the Senate and People took an 
Polls Va- dath of allegiance,” or, in words more nearly 
correſponding to the terms of their language, took 
AE 5 an 
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un oäth to obſerve his acts and debrees. They de- nf. 
clared him Tribune of the People for an unlimit 


ed time, and extended the powers of this office 
beyond its uſual | bourids, eireumſerĩbed by the walls 
of tlie city. They ordained, that from thencefor- 

ward the appeals uſtally1 made to che People ſhould 
Fm made to Cefar alone; ; and- that in criminal 


; judgments, what was called the vote of Minerva, 


an act of grace provided for the pardon of ctimi- 
nals, when condemned only by afingle vote of ma- 
Jority, ſhould from thencefbrwatd be aſcribed to 


him, and conſequently be termed, the Mercy" or 
the Vote, not of Minerva, but of Ciefar 5.125? 


1 The precipitancy with which the Roman Senate 
andi People now ruſhed into ſervitude, had pro- 


| bably no mixture of that ſullen deſign with which 
dhe partizans of the republic had Ap ng. the firſt 


r 


were followed, in at eb ef ie by per- 
ſons who wiſhed to recommend themſelves by the 
moſt early advances, or who dreaded being mark- 
ed out for reſentment in caſe they appeared to be 
tardy in expreſſing their” Zeal. Hut what, under 
eſtabliſhed monarchy, may be confidered as the 
duty and the loyalty of ſubjects to their ſovereign, | 

and, like filial affection, though ſometimes partial 
apd miſplaced, is always a virtue, and ſalutary to 
mankind, in ſuch rapid tranſitions, from the pre- 
tenſion of citizens to the ſubmiſſion of ſlaves, is a 
20 7 © * mortifying 
1 Dio. Calf lib, 273. 
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c#4?..mortifying example of the weakneſs and depravity 
yt ED Which human nature is expoled.., , 
The apparent ſervility of all orders of men un- 
pong the uſurpation of Julius Ceſar, probably i in- 
ſpired that ſecurity which gaye the conſpirators 
 Hych; an, adyantage. againſt him. The example, 
: however, put Octavius, though leſs expoſed, much 
more on his guard z and may ſerve to account for 
many of the precautions he took, and for many of 
the forms he obſerved, in the ſequel of his govern- 
| ment. He had ne indeed, to experience, in 


er unneceſſary. In the midſt of the, late. ge. 
Monſtrations of j Joy: far his victory, there were; Rill 
'a few who whetted their ſwords in ſecret againſt 
him, as the cauſe of their public degradation, and an 
the author of their private wrongs. Lepidus, the 
ſon of the late degraded Triumvir, and nephew of 
Marcus Brutus by his ſiſter Junia, incited proba- 
bly by this domeſtic, example, and by ſo many mo- 
tives of a private and public nature, had procured 
fome accomplices, and was preparing to cut ſhort 
the uſurpation of Octavius on his return to Rome. 
But this defign, no way juſtified by any conſide- 
rations of prudence or public utility, was defeated 
a by the vigilance of Mæcenas, and ended in the ex- 
| .ecution of the young Lepidus, and in the i impri- 
PRO ſonment of his mother Junia, who remained in 
confinement. until ſhe was admitted to bail, at the 
Humble requeſt of her huſband, the late Triumvir, 
god. aſſociate i in the empire with Octavius and An- 
py 7 = ... 
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tony, and who, to the other effects off humiliation oH ae, 


which he now endured, joined that of being over- 
looked with-contempt, even by thoſe who were ſup- 
poſed to have 2 170 his, former ; abuſes of 
he ook if 26 2¹ 168t Phet e logs 

Octavius having, bo his Rage in the iſland of Sa- 
mos, diſconcerted the effect of this conſpiracy, and 
given ſufſicient time for the tranſportation of his 


army, and the other apparatus of his triumph, into 


Italy, ſet out for that country, and in his way vi- 
fited the ſcene of his; late victoty at Actium. At 


this place, Apollo being the principal ohject of 


worſhip, he had, immediately after the action, ſe- 
lected from the captures à galley of each rate, to 
be placed as an offering to the god; and at To- 
xyne, on the oppoſite ſide of the Straits, where his 
own army had been ſtationed before the engage- 


ment, he directed a new 02 to be erected, | TOE 


© natne of Nicopolis * li DSAK6 112 IRR T%N 
The conqueror, upon his ne at Rome, was 


received by Politus, who had ſucceeded to the 
office of Conſul at the reſignation of Apuleius, and 
who, though now his colleague; dropped the. pre- 
tenſion to equality, and performed the ſacrifices of 
thankſpiving which had been appointed for his 
ſafe return. Though victor in ſo many conteſts, 
he had hitherto, either by the nature of the wars 
in which he had been engaged, or by the event 
of them, not been entitled to a triumph; or 
ne 1 . Nen * great caution, averſe to 

eie t 0 oelſtentation, 

28 ven Pater, libs l. e 38. Liv. RA Bi wy, 

2 Dip. Caſt li. i. e. Sueton. in Octav. c. 18. a 
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xe. oftentarion; he had neglected to avail/ himſelf: of 
2 honour. 1-But though he himſelf, in appear- 
ance; was no way governed. by vanity, ſomething 
was due to the public opinion, to the wiſhes of 
thoſe who had ſhared in the glory of his 'vidories; 
and to the impreſſions which even pageantry it- 
felf is futed to make on the minds of :thoſe who 
are to be governed. He therefore determined to 
euliibit chree ſeparate triumphal proceſſions. The 
firſt for his reduction of the Panonians, the Japy- 
des, «ndiithe Dalmatians; the ſecond for his vie- 
| tory ut A Gium; andi the third for the conqueſt of 

Egypt In the firſt of theſe triumphs, Carinus, by 

wWhomitlie war of Illyricum had been chiefly con- 

dukted, Was admitted to pürtake with the com- 
mander under whoſe auſpices the ſubject of tri- 

_ umpbthadibeen/gainedooiint the third proceffion 
Wust exHihited a ſcene; which; for riches and ſplen- 
dour, greatly ſurpaſſed any of the farmer, being a 

diſplay of the treafure he had amaſſed in Egypt, 

and decerated with various trophies? confiructed 
from itheé ſpoils of that country. Among theſe 
was cuttied The eſſigy of the late queen, having, 
in alünon to the. ſuppoſed manner aaf ber death, 
the pick repreſented on her arm. Andithe whole 
was follbwed'by the piteous train of her ſurviving 
children, ww were led ad cap tives. 

„„ e eee 

ed, Which indicated conſiderable innovation in 
dhe, pretelldone of che perſon by whom they 
were ed! It had been * for ha 4 of 
YzES il amorigt ,vil 8 5; State 
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State to meet the triumphal march at 5 ROT of nA CHAP. 
Rome; and after wards to advance before it into the AXXV! — 


city. In conformity with the firſt part of this 
cuſtom, the Conſul and other magiſtrates met the 
proceſſion at the gates; but ſuffering; the conque- 
rox to paſs. on before them, fell behind, and follow- 
ed in his train to the Capitol. 

Here he depoſited, in the Temple of b 
ſixteen thouſand pondo, or one hundred and ſixty 
thouſand ounces of gold, with fifty millions in 
Roman money, or above four hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling ; and at the cloſe of the ceremo- 
ny diſtributed a thouſand ſeſtertii, or above eight 
pounds of our money a man to the troops; and 
this, to an army conſiſting of one hundred and 
twenty thouſand men, amounted to a ſum of near 
a million ſterling. To the officers, befides his pe- 
cuniary bounty, he gave honorary rewards. To 
Agrippa, in particular, he preſented a blue enſign, 


in token of his naval victories; to the People he 


made a donation of four hundred ſeſtertii, or about 
three pounds five ſhillings a man, and doubled the 
uſual allowance of corn from the public granaries; 
diſcharged all that he owed, remitted all the debts 
that were due to himſelf, and refuſed all the free 


gifts which were offered to him from the different 
towns and diſtricts of Italy. | 


- Theſe accumulations and diſtributions of LEY 
Wee at Rome, or the general expectation of proſ- 
perous times . attended * . great 

n 2m 4rd to 1G ©. 1607 er 
.. I Sueton, in Octav. e. rx. | | 
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* or very ſenfible effects in raiſing the price of 
—— T hauſes, lands, and other articles of ſale, whether 


in Italy or in the contiguous provinces; a eiroum- 
ſtance which, joined to the new and ſtrange ap- 
pearance of the gates of the temple of Janus being 
ſhut, as à ſignal of univerſal peace, made theſe 


triumphs of Octavius appear to be an epoch of fe- 
Ueity, and a ptelude of hope to the empire. 


They were followed by other magnificent cere- 


monies; the dedicating of a temple which had 


been erected to Minerva, and the opening of a 


great hall which had been inſcribed with the name 


of Julius Cæſar. In that hall was placed a noted 


ſtatue of victory which had been brought from 


Tarentum ; and there alſo were hung up the tro- 
phies which had been collected in Egypt. The 
ſtatue of Cleopatra, in gold, was placed in the 


temple of Venus, and at the ſame time the ſhrine 


of Julius Cæſar, as well as thoſe of Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva, were decorated with e eren 
or badges of victory. 
On occaſion of wet ſolempities, a t) 6f 
games were exhibited :' that of Troy, in particular, 
was now inſtituted, being a proceſſion formed by 


youth of high rank, mounted on horſeback, and 


led by Marcellus and Tiberius, the nephew and 
the ſtepſon of Octavius. Races were run in cha- 
riots and on horſeback, by perſons of high rank; 
and fights of gladiators were exhibited, in which, 
to the ſuppoſed diſgrace of the times, it is remark- 
ed, that a Roman * of — name of Quintus 

| ' Ventelius, 


we” . 
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Ventelidb, was one of the combatarits. Numerous 


parties of eaptives from the Daci and Sue vi, in Sp 
form that might paſs for real | battles, were ads 
to fight for their liberty, this being propoſed to 


them as the prize of the victor. Many exhibi- 


tions were made of hunting and baiting of wild 
beaſts, in which were preſented a Rhinoceros and 
Hippopotamos or Sea Horſe, animals, till then, un · 
known at Rome. In the time of theſe entertain- 
ments, which continued many days, Octavius ei- 
ther really was, or pretended to be taken ill, and 
left the tireſome honour of preſiding at the ſhows 
to ſome private Senators, who, together with ma- 
ny other members of their body, to increaſe the 
ſolemnity, feafted the People in their turns 0 
Such had been the arts by which candidates for 
public favour, in the diſorderly times of the re- 
public, maintained in the capital the confideration 
they had gained by their ſervices on the frontiers of 
the empire; and the continuance of theſe arts had 
now the more effect, that the people, Who ſtill had 
a claim to this ſpecies of courtſhip, were become 
inſenſible to any other privilege of Roman citi- 


99 
2 AP; | 


zens, and were ready to barter a political conſe- 


quence, which they were no longer fit to enjoy, 
for a ſucceſſion of ſports and entertainments that 
amuſed” their leiſure, or for a diſtribution of bread, 
which, without the uſual and hard conditions 
of wege a or _—_— N to give them ſub- 
cog * | | | 

Of 70, EEG: Gi: 1 n 
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So diſtractedly fond was the populace at Rome of 


their inhuman ſpectacles, that in the preceding year, 
while the event of the Egyptian war was yet in ſu- 


ſpenſe, a concourſe of Roman citizens, aſſuming the 


powers of the People in public aſſembly, beſtowed 
on Statilius Taurus by a formal decree, in return 


for his munificence, in exhibiting matches of gla- 


diators and the baiting of wild beaſts, the privilege 
of naming annually one of the Prætors. So irregu- 
lar and abſurd were become the proceedings of 
what were called the Aſſemblies of the People; 
and the wary Octavius could not overlook the ef. 
fect of ſuch arts, in gaining their conſent to the 
dominion he meant to aſſume. But while he in- 
dulged the People in their diſpoſition to amuſe- 
ment and diſſipation, he gave the neceſſary atten- 
tion to his military arrangements, and took mea- 
ſures to ſecure the poſſeſſion of that principal ſup- 


port, on which all the powers of a ſovereign in 


ſuch an empire, muſt be founded. He had expe- 
rienced the danger which may ariſe from armies 
ill governed, and knew that a power may become 
inſecure, by an abuſe of the very means by which it 
is gained. When to the troops, which he himſelf 


had tranſported to Sicily, were joined thoſe of Le- 


pidus and Sextus Pompeius, the engine became 
too unwieldy for his management, and without 


any other principle of government, but fear, might 
baffle his ſKkill to conduct it. He learned, upon 


this occaſion, that the conſiderations of civil juſtice, 
and the reſpect which is 74 to ſome form of po- 
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tical" ſaborilivation,- are neceſſary even to m £ HAP. 


diſcipline and order of a military eſtabliſhment. 
In purſuance of this obſervation, Octavius, im- 
mediately after his . victories in Sicily, had, with 
great addreſs, proceeded to reduce and to purge the 
legions, by diſmiſſing ſtrangers and fugitive ſlaves, 
and by ordering the levies from thenceforward to be 
confined to citizens of Rome. The denomination of 
Roman citizen, indeed, was no longer appropriated 
to the deſcendents of the Alban or Sabin colony, 
nor even to the inhabitants of the municipal towns 


of Italy. It had been communicated to many 
cities and provinces beyond theſe limits, and it 


was likely now, with much greater propriety than 
ever, to- be extended to the free, or well-born'i and 
reſpectable claſs of the inhabitants in all parts of 
the empire. By limiting, however, the levies of 
the army to this name of reſpect and of real pri- 


vilege, Octavius reſtored, in ſome degree, the con- 


nection between the principles of civil and military 


eſtimation, taught the ſoldier to value himſelf on 


his condition as a citizen, and the citizen to con- 

ſider as an honour, peculiar to his We tlie 

name of a legionary ſoldier. | 279 
Upon this arrangement, the commander in chief 


of the army, as firſt magiſtrate of the common- 


wealth, had a double claim to obedience, and, join- + 
ed to his military power, had an authority, derived 
from the conſideration of juſtice and of civil right, 
without which armies are no more than companies 
of banditti, whoſe force may be occallonally turn- 

| G 3 | ed 
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2 Ar. ed againſt their employers, : nme their ene. | 
2 mies. ili e 10 110 Bas SLi: 
| Theilegions aſtambled at n of 
the. late triumphal proceflions, were now to be diſ- 
4tibuted; to what were intended as their ordinary 
Kati6ns/in time of. peace. Of theſe: tations; the 
ꝓprindipal were on the: Euphrates, on the Rhine, 
and on the Danube; but, before this diſtribution 
could che finally made, ſome troubles, which, not- 
withſtanding the late Aignal of general peace, ſtill 
ſuhſſted in ſome parts of the empire, particularly 
on the Moſelle and the Rhine, in the interior parts 
of Spain, and on the confi nes of Macedonia, re- 
Auired attention. To the firſt of theſe quarters, 
Nonius Gallus was fent to reduce the 'Treyiri *, 
who, in concert with ſome German nations, made 
incurſions into Gaul. Statilius Taurus was ſent 
into Spain, againſt the Aſtures and Gantabri , and 
Margus Craſſus, from Macedonia, had orders to 
duiſlodge the Daei and Baſtarni, Scythian nations, 
who having paſſed the Danube and the mountains 
of Heemus, had taken poſſeſſion of ſome diſtricts of 
the Roman empire in Thrace. Upon the approach 
of Craſſus, theſe intruders retired into their own 
country, leaving the Romans again in poſſeſſion of 
the lands, which they had; n ee in 
nee 1 DO TOTES ST 08-6 E677 ; J. 
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ue officers, employed on theſe different n . 


* ces, were no longer, as formerly, ſupreme in their S 
reſpective ſtations, and agcountable, only to the 8 
nate and People; they Were underſtood to be the 
7 mere lieutetiants of a ſupetigr officer. acting as ge- 
: neral governor, or commander in chief, with equal 
authority in every province. and, over call the Ar- 
3 mies in the empire. This ſupreme, command, Qc- 
. tavios beld under the well-knownrname of {mpe- 
l ratan,.which:was uſually given in che field d yic- 
7 toriousigenerals, and which be, contrary to former 
5 practice, no retaingd eV, in the ęityi and, as 
we ſhlalli have occaſion to obſerve; .gradually. ap- 
propriated to himſelf and bis ſueceſſprs. 160: 201 
40 mme auen rbb dinger RE 


The diguities of Conſul, Cenſor, and Tribune, be- 
ing by the conſtitution of the republic ſeparate 
and temporary,  the,, unprecedented. conjunction 
and continuance of them in the ſame perſon, was 
a palpable impoſition, which could be no longer 
ſafe; than be was ſurrounded by guards; and de- 
pending on force alone, without any plea of right, 


| WR an object of ambition to every.adven- 
WS. + turer 


E 

| ee r from, Fee fuffciently ſecure. 
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ena? turer who could bring an e in nere of nie 
him. MO91qUI 119719175 (2: 7 
Theſe ehGdetdrions;probably V Mende to Oo 
tavius the neceffity of endeavouring to ſtrengthen 
1 his title. He had hitherts kept poſſeſſion of the 
government under various pretences; but never 
declared any intention to realize, or to perpetuate 
the ſovereignty im his ow i perſon . For ſome time, 
he had profeſſed: no more than a deſire to avenge 
the death of lis relation Julius Cæſar Next, he 
pretended to remove ſome diſorders which had 
erept into te common wealth; and, laſt of all, to 
oppoſe the deſigns of Antony, who, at the break- 
ing out of the quarrel betwixt them, he ſug- 
-geſted, was likely'to'facrifice the rights of the Ro- 
man e to * eapriees of a e and a 
e eis and e oe 
Theſe rivak, in 2 appeals to the la of 
the public, vied in their profeſſions of zeal: for the 
common wealth; mutually challenged: each other 
to reſign'thejr-unconſtititional powers; and each 
retained: his own, under the fingle pretence that he 
was obliged to continue in arms, until he ſhould 
have fecured the republic een en * . of 
| "bis antagonift;” 2&1. 10 gonna 217; vor: | 
_ pretence being now- away it: was * 
come neceſſary that Odtavius ſhould more fully 
explain himſelf, and declare upon what footing he 
was to hold the government. The chief partizans 
of the republic had fallen by their own hands, or 


* the ende of * enemies. All his rivals 
were 
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were cut off, and the whole military force of the cn ap. 
empire oentred in himſelf; but he had experi- ©, 


eneed, in the repeated mutinies of the army, the 
preearious ſtate of his authority /over men, who 
were directed by mere caprice or perſonal attach- 
ment, without any acknowledged title on the part 
off their leader; noi oo n off; wo 16 30 
An open uſurpation of kingly power was ſtill 
odious at Rome: it appeared as à direct attack, 
not only upon the forms of the Roman republic, 
but likewiſe as an attack upon the private rightiof 
every-.citizer! who pretended: to conſideraton and 
power, proportioned to the rank of his family or 
his perſonal qualities; and though the People in 
general were diſpoſed to ſubmiſſion, yet the vio- 
lence of a few, who might be willing to expoſe 
themſelves as the champions of public liberty, was 
ſtill to be dreaded. In this quality, not only citi- 
Zens having high pretenſions in the line of civil pre- 
ferment, but military officers likewiſe, might be 
dangerous to their own leader; and chooſing ra- 
ther to claim elevation and hongur as their right, 
than as the gift of a maſter, might publicly ſpurn 
authority, or employ againſt him the hands of 
ſome ſeoret aſſaſſin, whom in any ſucceſsful at- 
tempt the law would e and: the public voice 
would applaud. 
Julius Cæſar, 0 ac ane were ſuf- 
_ ficient to have ſu ported him in any pretenſions, 
ſtill found himſelf miſtaken in relying on the at- 


an of * own officers, as much as in relying 
on 
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CHAP un thedubmifioniot his fellow:citizens, He found 
— Penſons of every nomdi tion, ſtill animated with the 
| Mþiritcof:republicai. government; combined for his 
atetructtion;andiheifell: a ſacrifice to his; exceflive 
-feavity,-or rather to: the parade and oftentation 
math which he deed to bold his power. His 
ſucceſſor on the preſent occaſion, as he was h na- 
tute more autious, and beſsaſtuated by vanity, ſo 
AKeswas taught, by this alarming example, to diſ- 
Suiſe his uſurpat ion or to eee directly to 
Mist bject. 7110 91310; 935 £53379 AB 25 ibn 
| — itheredort; thaviog eee | 
feQual meaſures to ſecure thisfpawer; Rill: thought 
it neceſſary to aſſpct u purpoſe of refiguing it; and 
| of reſtoring the republican government. Itris re- 
Ported, that ihe even held ac ſerious conſultation | 
n this ſubject with his principal at viſers and con- 
-Adents; Agrippa and Mcenas. This fact may be 
queſtioned; but inna character ſo entirely made 
up of artifice and defign, it is not unreaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that he wiſhed to diſguiſe his thoughts 
even to his moſt intimate counſellors, or to ſecure 
their epprobeden before he diſcloſed his real in- 
-tentions. | 22 ini Beige volomo” 40 oinodt: 
Agrippa and Mæcenas are ſaid to have been of 
_ | 4ifferent opinions reſpecting the propriety of their 
maſter's reſignation; and the queſtion according- 
1z; as it was ſuppoſed to be debated in this famous 
eouneil, has furniſhed a curious theme for the diſ- 
play of rhetorical powers. Agrippa encouraped Oc- 
tavius to perſiſt in — intention to ref gn 
119 ; the 
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the empire, and ſupported-this opinion, hy lating cn 


the advantages of republican government. ieh 
the endeney af republic, he ſaid, © tomuldiply 


examples of great men it is the tendency. of 


i monarchy to diminiſh their numbers, and to {a- 


. 4..crifice- to one perſon the: pretenſions:;and the 
elevation of many. Under the firſt ſpecies of 
„government, the Roman State has attained to its 

preſent greatneſs; under the ſecond} it! may 
mY languiſh; and ſink to the level of other nations. 
Hie put Octavius in- mind of his duty to the Se- 


nate, and to the Roman People, for-whoſe rights 


(hile he took arms againſt the murderers of his fa- 
ther) he had always profeſſed the greateſt reſpect: 
id him beware of the reproaches he muſt in- 


a eloak to his ambition; or: that, now finding the 
People at his mercy, he ſſighted their pretenſions 


the moment it was in his power to violate their 


rights with impunity. He mentioned the danger 


of attempting to reduce into ſervitude a People, who 
had been accuſtomed not only to freedom, but to 
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cCur, if it ſhould now appear, either that he had 
formerly employed the pratence of filial duty as 


dominion over other nations; ſtated the difficul- 


ties that muſt ariſe in the government of ſo great an 
empire z—the thorns that are for ever faſtened in 


the pillows of kings; — the dangers to which he 
muſt be expoſed, from perſons who ſhould feel 
[themſelves injured by his ſeiz ing the government, 
or who ſhould think themſelves entitled to ſupplant 
him, and whoſe courage, in every attempt againſt 


his 
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his perſon, would be extolled as a noble effort of 
Gy Patriotiſm to reſtore the freedom of their country, 
* Mercenas took the oppoſite fide, a and contended 

for the neceſſity of a new ſpecies of government, 
in elreumſtances ſo different from thaſe in which 
the tepublid had been formed. So great an em- 
_ 16pire;?? he ſaid; ·ſurrounded by ſo many ene- 
,es; required the authority and the ſecret coun- 
{«1:ſel# ofha prince, aided, but not controuled, by 
the opinions of thoſe who were qualified to ſerve 
% him. The time, when the repubſic might rely 
eqn tlie virtue and moderation of the greater part 
of her citiiens is now no more; men are go- 
4 verned by ambition, avarice; or pleaſure; and if 
one perſon decline the ſovereignty, many pre- 
tender will ariſe, who will again tear the repu- 
. hlid aſunder by their wars:and contentions. He 
obſerved, that the fortune or deſtiny of Octavius 
hadi placed him at the head of the commonwealth ; 
that he bought not to deſpiſe its gifts, or to throw 
the Roman People again into a ſtate of confuſion 
-and. anarchy, out of which he had been deſtined 
to ſave them. From theſe: topics, he proceeded to 
conſider the difficulties to be encountered in the 
adminiſtration of ſuch a government, delivered 
maxims that contain the wiſdom of monarchy, 
pointed at regulations calculated to preſerve ſome 
ſpecies of civil conſtitution, yet depending on the 
will of the prince; and, according to the account 


en ee * his e mm at this con- 
| | Terence 
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ference moſt parts of the plan which Haien ac c 


tually carried into execution —— — 


In tbe reſult of this conſultation, it is Laid, that 
not only Octavius, but Agrippa likewiſe, embraced 
the opinion of Mæcenas; and that in concert, from 
thenceforward, they conſidered the ſecure eſtabliſn- 


ment of the monarchy as the common object of all OH 


their councils. They appear to have agreed, that 
ORavius ſhould treat the Senate as he had in this 
conference treated his friends; that he ſhould pro- 
poſe to reſign his power, affect to make his conti- 
nuing to hold it the reſult of public deliberation, 
and, by theſe means, obtain from the Senate itſelf 
| the ſanction of a legal eftabliſhment. + 

To ſmooth the way, however, to this end, n 
previous ſteps were yet to be taken. Much had al- 
ready been done by Octavius to ſecure his power, to 
conciliate his new ſubjects, and, in cafe of competi- 
tion with any rival, to recommend himſelf to the 
public choice; but ſome caution was ſtill to be 
employed in bringing forward a queſtion, relating 
to the continuance of the preſent government, or 
the reſtoration of the republic. The Senate, on 
whoſe immediate alacrity in the part that was ex- 
pected from them the whole depended, was to be 
ſcrutinized. and cleared of all ſuch members as 
were, by their attachment to the republican forms, 
or by any other circumſtance, likely to mar the 
deſign. A ſingle voice in this aſſembly, given for 
receiving the demiſſion, which Octavius was about 

| to 
2 Dia. Caſſ. Lb, li. c. 0,43. 
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855 to offer, mitht have greatly diſeoncerted his pro” 
== jet, obliged him to throw aſide his diſguiſe, and 
: e have made it neceſſary for him to continue 
Holding by force what he wiſhed to receive by 
conſent, or what he even hoped” to have preſſed 
upon him by the general entreaties of all who were 
Preſent. In order to malte ſure of the diſpoſi- 
Imperator tions with which he already endeavoured to inſpire 
M. Agrip- the Senate and People, he himſelf, in conjunction 
with Agrippa, entered on the office of Conſul for 
tlie ſixth time, divided the Faſces with this col- 
league, as uſual in the pureſt times of the repub- 
lic, and in all the exertions of their authority, or 
in the diſcharge of their common duties, knowing 
how little he had to apprehend from the preten- 
fions of ſuch a rival, he affected to rank with him 
on the moſt perfect foot of equality, 
The new Canfuls, in advancing to their Og 
cipal object, which was to purge the Senate, and 
to fill it with ſuch members as were likely to co- 
operate in the ſecret deſign, of obtaining for Oc- 
tavius the ſovereignty by a formal 'conſent, pro- 
ceeded to a review or Cenſus, as uſual, of all the 
different orders of the commonwealth; and hav- 
ing, in conſequence of the late troubles, much pro- 
perty as well as public honours at their diſpoſal, 
they had an opportunity to enrich, as well as to 
promote, thoſe whom they wiſhed to oblige ; and 
accordingly made ſuch a diſtribution of eſtates ant 
dignities, as plainly ſhewed, that obſequiouſneſs to 
pane | 3 ws 
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At this Ceniſus or review of the nol cow Ro- 
man citizens were found to amount to four mil- | 
lions one hundred and ſixty- four thouſand nien fit | 
to carry arms. 80 much had their number, N 
without any increaſe of population, augmented; by | 

the continual admiſſion of the freemen of entine ö 
towns and provinces upon the rolls of the People. 
The Senate had; during the devaſtations, or in 
the event of the civil wars, not only loſt thoſe who 
made its principal ornament and ſtrength; conſi- 
dered as a republican council, But had even un- 
dergone a great, if not an entire change of its 5 | 
members. It conſiſted now of perſons occafionals 
ly introduced by the parties lately contending for | 
ſuperiority ; many, in particular, named by An- | 
tony, and who; during the late ſtruggles, endea- | 4 
voured to ſupport the cauſe of their patron. Theſe, | 
more eſpecially, it was the object of Octavius to | 
remove; but being defirous to court all orders f i 
men, as well as to ſet aſide his enemies, he affected | 
a reluctance in expelling particular perſons, and | 
recommended to thoſe who were conſcious of any \ 2 
diſqualification, _ pe to n their 
iii 094 +. 

In eee of 1 citimation, fifty Senators 

. probably moſt of them obnoxious or dif- 1 

— affected to the reigning power. One hundred 
nd forty more were ſiruck off the rolle. In per- .Y 
forming | 


I The whole aumber of foul, even cxctaling horchen hae exviedes : | 
fixteen millions, Euſebii Chronicon. Ceſar Imperator VI M. Agrippa, | 
-Þ-168, 
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Der forming! this invidious taſk, Octavius was guard- 
B by ten choſen Senators, who ſurrounded his 
perſon with coticealed weapons, and is ſaid himſelf 
ta have been caſed/in armour under his robe. He, 
at the ſame time, in every poſſible way, endea- 
voured to palliate the ſeverity of his cenſures, ſuf- 
fering thoſe, who were excluded from the Senate, 
till to retain the dreſs of that order, and to enjoy, 
at the theatre and other public places, the uſual 
precedence of the Senatorian rank. Under pre- 
tenoe of rendering the order itſelf more independ- 
ent and more reſpectable, he raiſed the money 
qualification of à Senator from eight to twelve hun- 
drred thouſand; ſeſterces ; and thus, without any 
perſonal imputation, affected to exclude ſome Se- 
nators for the want of this new qualification ; others 
he contrived: to gain by a very artful method of 
bribery, alleging, that the public ſhould not be 
deprived. of the ſervices of worthy citizens mere- 
ly by a deſiciency in their fortune, he, from his 
on coffers, made up the eſtates of ſeveral Sena- 
tors to the new meaſure required. A ſtriking in- 
ſtance of the policy in which he excelled; at once 
the moſt effectual to obtain his purpoſe, and the 
moſt artful to palliate or to conceal his deſign. 
By the forms which the preſent Conſuls affec- 
ted to obſerve in the diſcharge of their public du- 
ties, the republic ſeemed ſo much to revive, that 
one Quintus Statilius was tempted to offer himſelf 
=. en candidate in free election for the office of Tri · 
| * 
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dune; but in this inſtance, Octayius thought him- HA 


ſelf obliged to reſume the functions of a maſter, 
Foralthough he employed the forms of the republic 
to reconcile the minds of men to his on govern- 


ment, he knew how to diſtinguiſh what had à ten- 


dency to raviſh that government out of his hands, 
or to embroil him in conteſts with the People: he 
therefore commanded this candidate for the office 
of Tribune to withdraw his pretenſions, and not 
to awaken, by his unſeaſonable canvaſs, the turbu- 
lent diſpoſitions which had formitly ſo much con- 
vulſed the State. 
In the arts which were prackiled « on bee citizens 
of Rome, the exhibition of ſhows, proceſſions, and 
public entertainments always made a part, and they 
operated on this People, perhaps operate on the 


multitude every where, with ſuch powerful effects, 


as are ſufficient to ſuggeſt the uſe of them to thoſe 
who would govern or miſlead, rather than benefit 
whakind. Octavius, aware of this circumſtance, 


on the preſent as well as on former occaſions, f 


birieg temples and other public works execut- 
ed with great magnificence, celebrated the de- 


_ dication, or the completion of them, with many 


— pompous proceſſions and ſhows ; he furniſhed, at 
his own expence, the circus and theatres with 
continual exhibitions of the fights. of gladiarors, 


and the baiting. or hunting of wild beaſts; and 


while he thus indulged the People in their ha- 


bits of idleneſs or diſſipation, he avoided laying 


any new burdens, cancelled all arrears due to the 
Vor. V. A r 
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car. treaſury within the city, and increaſed fourfold the 
— gratuitous diſtributions of corn from the granaries. 
To theſe popular arts, he joined a ſpecies of amneſty 
of all paſt offences and differences; repealed all the 
acts, which, during the late violent times, the ſpirit 
of party had dictated; and, to quiet the apprehen- 
ions of many, who were conſcious of having taken 
part with his enemies, he gave out, that all papers 
vr records ſeized in Egypt, upon the final reduc- 
tion of Antony's party, were deſtroyed; though 
in this Dion Caſſius contradicts him, and alleges, 
that many ſuch papers were preſerved, and after- 
wards employed in evidence againſt perſons n 
he thought proper to oppreſss 
At the cloſe of this memorable Cinkelate,; Oda 
vius laid down the Faſces, and, agreeable to the 
forms of the republic; took the uſual oath of de- 
claration; that he had faithfully, and with his ut- 
| moſt ability, diſcharged the duties of his ſtation. 
155 * Being deſtined to the ſame oſſice of Conſul for 
Cel VII. the following year,” he reſumed the enſigns of 
; mats power; and thinking the Senate and People, by 
the ſteps he had already taken, ſufficiently prepa- 
red for the ſubject he meant to bring forward, he, 
on the Ideés, or thirteenth of January, ſurpriſed 
them with a direct and full reſignation of all the 
extraordinary powers which he held in the em- 
pire. This ſolemn act he accompanied with a 
ſpeech, which, according to his uſual practice, ha- 
ving 9 it W he read. Being ſen- 


1 Lib. li. c. 42. &c. 
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ſible that his ſincerity would be queſtioned, and on 2HAP, 
that his having taken the moſt effectual meaſures — 
to obtain and to ſecure the government was but an ä 
ill token of his intention to reſign it; he employed 
a great part of his harangue in removing ſuſpi- 

cions, not merely by aſſurances of fincerity, but 
by arguments likewiſe drawn from general topics 
of probability and reaſon. To this purpoſe, he ob- 
| ſerved, that many perſons, who were themſelves 
3 incapable of ſuch intentions as he now carried into 
| effect, might doubt his fincerity; or that many, 
Who could not behold a ſuperior without envy, 
N would be diſpoſed to miſrepreſent his actions; but 
that the immediate execution of the purpoſe he 
had declared, would remove every doubt; would 
: ſilence every attempt of e e to 
; W that pu e ver 28 
| That I have it in my 8 to retain the go- 
« vernment, he faid, no one WII queſtion. 
« Of my enemies, ſome have ſuffered the juſt ef- 
«fects of their own obſtinacy, and: others, having 
„experienced my clemency, are fully; reconciled: 
„ My friends are confirmed in their attachment, 
by the mutual exchange of good offices betwixt 
us, and by a participation in the management of 
„affairs. I have no real danger to fear, and any 
« alarm I might receive, would only haſten the 
14 proofs I am in condition to give of my power. 
J have many allies; and numerous forces, well 
« attached to my perſon; money, magazines, and 
8 Wa Fey ſort ; with what is ſtill of more 
"3% "SS: « conſequence 
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nr. conſequenee than all theſe put together, I am 


2 nos placed. by the choice: of the Senate and Peo- 


ple of Rome, at the head of the republic. 
What I gow do, I hope will explain my paſt 


« actions, and ſilence thoſe who impute my former 


conduct to ambition, or who ſuppoſe that IL ain 
not ſineere in the reſignation which I profeſs to 
make. Having the ſovereignty at preſent in my 
, poſſeſſion, I renounce it. and deliver into your 


hands, the army, the: State, the provinces, not 


merely in the condition in which I received them, 


but e e much improved by my enev- 


qe oe eat od un? 


lee Lett this cation thimenincenhs-incerity of the 


„ declarations 1 formerly made, when, being en- 


„ gaged in the late unhappy conteſt, I profeſſed 


4 that my intentions were to obtain juſtice againſt 


oY 


e the murderers of my father, and ſome relief to 

antlie common e 5 80 the evils 2 en * 

ede 12 Sf e ene. 
„% 'E: waſh; indeed; 3 this wat wag] never Een 


25 « | kinpoſed upon me; that the republic had never 


ſtood in need of my ſervices; and that the fatal 
0 diviſions we have experienced, had never taken 


„ place. But fince the fates had other wiſe de- 


creed, and ſince the republic, young as I was, 


* 


«required even my aſſiſtance, I declined no la- 
« hour, I ſhunned no danger, I made efforts above 
«my years and my ſtrength. Neither toil nor 


danger, neither the entreaties of my friends, nor 


the * of my * the tumults of the 
| 10 * {editious, 


s 
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00 ' ſeditious, nor the fury of thoſe who oppoſed CHAP p. 


« me, could turn me aſide! from the purſuit wf 205 
% your good. I forgot myſelf; I became altogether 
« yours. The event, with reſpect to you, is known; 
for myſelf, the only reward I defire, is the ſenſe 
„of having delivered my country from the evils 
under which it was ſuffering, and of having re- 
« ſtored you to the ſtate of peace and tranquillity 
„ vhich you now enjoy. With theſe advantages, 
«, reſume your political "truſt, and the forms of 
« your conſtitation ; take charge of your provin- 
. ces, and the direction of your military forces; 
4 conduct every part according to the rules and 
* eee. nie are 3 wt your anceſ- 
<401080 £11910 h gf 20 


204 My bwin in this agate; will not ap- 


« pear unaccountable to thoſe who have obſerved 
the moderation with which I have frequently 
« declined the uncommon diſtinctions by which 
you offered to raiſe me above the level of m 
64 fellow citizens; nor to thoſe who know what is 
«of real value in human life, will it appear a fol- 
ly, that having ſuch an empire in my power, I 
chuſe to reſign it. If I am ſuppoſed to have 
any regard to juſtice, what more juſt than that 
* T ſhould reſtore to you what is your own? If I 
am ſuppoſed to be governed by prudence, what 
“ more prudent, than to withdraw from trouble, 
from general envy; and from the ſnares of my 
enemies? If I am ſuppoſed to aim at glory, the 

Arent object for which men have moſt willingly 
n H 3 * expoſed 
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* AP, S, expoſed themſelves to hazards and toils, what 
ZZ © more gloricus than to diſpoſe of empire to others, 


and to reſt 3 8 in the honaurs of e a 


R i M97 20 T nc 
Having the ölen actions, which re- 
0 flect honour on my father's memory, and may do 


_ «>ſo;pn my own, theſe actions 1 prefer to any other; 
that, being offered tbe | ſovereignty of bit country, 


«be: refuſed to accept of it-; and that I myſelf, be- 


in in actua / poſſeſſion of that. ſovereignty; bave re- 


ned it. To theſe actions, the conqueſt of Gaul, 
of Myſia, of Egypt and Panonia, the victories ob- 
«tained over Pharnaces, Juba, and Phraates, the 


„ paſſage of the Rhine, and of the Britiſh ſea, 


« though far exceeding the atchievements of for- 
e mer times, are yet of inferior account: even the 
« merit of having conducted to ſo glorious an iſ- 
« ſue the unhappy conteſt in which We have been 
engaged: the having overuome as enemies all who 


* withſtood our reformations, the having protect - 


* ed as friends all who were pacific and well in- 


A elined to the commonwealth, the having by mo- 
« deration and clemency ſtript civil war itſelf; of 


« many of its ;greateſt evils, . are not. comparable 


to this: That being in a condition to reign;; 206 


hade not been intoxicated with: poet neither 
e could be be feduted ta accept of 'a crown. which 
994 watitoffered to him, nor 1ito an a amo 
Gi * is aftutlly'in my bande. 

Ido not mention. any paſt; action . often- 


| bf + grin, or with a view to profit by the advantage 
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er it e but merely to ſhow, that I * ful- AE. 


of 17 conſidered the ſtep which I now take, 


« glorious than any other conduct I could hold. 

«© J might, indeed, (not to drag any more the 
name of my father into this argument), chal- 
« lenge any one to compare with myſelf in the 

part which I now act. Being at the head of 
great and well appointed armies attached to my 
« perſon; being maſter of the ſeas within the pil- 
«Jars of Hercules; of all the towns and provin- 
ces of this mighty empire, without any foreign 
«+ enemy, or domeſtic ſedition to moleſt me; be- 
ing cheerfully acknowledged and obeyed as ſo- 
vereign in profound peace, I now willingly, 
4 and of my own accord, from a regard to my 
fellow - citizens, and from a reſpect for the laws 
of my country, reſign the whole. 


What I have to apprehend, is not your I 


“ fibility to the merit of what I perform, but your 
« doubt-of its reality, and of the ſincerity of my 
intention; but you give credit to illuſtrious ex- 
amples recorded of former times. Tou admit 


that the Horatii and the Decii, that Mucius, 


Curtius, and Regulus, expoſed themſelves to dan- 


ger, even ruſned upon certain deſtruction, to 


5+ eftabliſh-for themſelves a reputation after death. 
. +, Why. ſhould not I, to enjoy, even during my 
lifetime, a fame far ſuperior to theirs, perform 
an action that is fit to procure it? Were the an- 
[<1 cients alone poſſeſſed. of magnanimity ? or is 
not509 WMS. the 


and INTO 
have made it my choice, becauſe I think it more 
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CHAP, the age become barren, and We to Im 
— ©. forth ſuch examples? | 


„Think not, bowever, that "p mean to renew 
6 « thi late public diſtractions, or propoſe to com- 
mit the government to an unruly and factious 
“% multitude. No; broken with toil, and over- 


„ whelmed with labour as I am, I ſhould prefer 


« death to ſuch a deſertion of the public cauſe. To 


. «you, my fathers, who poſſeſs wiſdom and virtue 


% equal to the truſt, I reſign this government. 


„ Weary with ſolicitude and care, I retire from 
that envy which the beſt of men cannot eſcape, 


< and prefer the glories of à private life to the 


% dangers of empire. To your judgments, and 
*. to that multiplicity of counſel which muſt in 
% wiſdom ever excel the reaſon and underſtand- 


ing of any ſingle perſon, I now commit the re- 
% public. T therefore adjure you, in conſidera- 


tion of any ſervice which I may have rendered 
1 to my country, either in a civil or military ca- 
e pacity, that you will ſuffer me to retire in quiet, 

and give me an opportunity to evince, that I 

1 how to obey as well as how to command; 


4 and that, while in power, I impoſed no condition 


upon others, with which, as a ſubject, I am not 


* myſelf willing to comply. In this capacity, 
% my conſcience tells me, that unguarded and un- 
4 attended I may rely for ſafety on your affection, 
and that I have nothing to fear, either in the 
„ way of violence or inſult. But, if there ſhould 
55 * a danger * boy” ſecret enemy, (for what 


;  * perſon 
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1 perſon ever paſſed through ſcenes like thoſe; in uA. 
« which I have acted, without creating ſome pri 


hk AY 


BY « vate enemies ?) it is better to die, than to pur- 
. «chaſe ſecurity by enſlaving my country. If the 
; event ſhould be fatal, poſterity at leaſt will do 
« me the juſtice to own, that ſo far from ſeeking 
. « a kingdom at the expence of the blood of other 
men, I have freely reſigned one at the hazard of 
7 my own. Whoever wrongs me, will have the 
| „immortal gods and you for their enemies; they 
| 2 <© will periſh, as the murderers of my father have 


44, periſhed, leaving their names as monuments of 
I „divine juſtice and wrath. In this, every one 
| has had his juſt retribution; my father is pla- 
5 * ced among the gods, and is veſted with eternal 
< glory; his murderers have andergane the pu- 

+, niſhment due to their crimes. 0 
All men are born to die; but he who dies, as 
well as lives with honour, in ſome meaſure diſ- 
« appoints his fate, and acquires a ſpecies of im- 
„ mortal life. I have lived; as I truſt, with ho- 
* nour; the other and leſs arduous part of my 
«taſk, I hope is likewiſe in my power. I now, 
therefore, reſtore to you the arms, the govern- 
« ments, the revenue, and all the legal powers of 
5 the commonwealth. Be not diſmayed by the 
* greatneſs of the object on the one hand, nor re- 

* ceive it too lightly on the other. My counſe], 

Lein what — to NNE: moment, i, be 
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Let the law be the unalterable rule of your 


| WE... 4 conduct. In the adminiſtration of government, 


1 


«a; determinate; order, though attended with ſome 
4 3 is preferable to fluctuation and 
frequent change, which, aiming at improvement, 


<4; renders the. MERE men e and un- 


nc, oertain. 1 % ante 

n 3 ics well as in bande life 
10 eee with the laws; not as perſons who aim 
at impunity merely, but as e _ aim at 


the rewards: which are due to merit. . 
Commit the provinces, whether in ws or 


« war, to men of wiſdom and virtue; do not en- 
„vy each other the emoluments that attend the 
public ſervice; ſtrive not for profit to yourſelves, 


but for ſecurity and proſperity to the common- 


« wealth ; reward the faithful, puniſh the guilty ; 
not only confider the public property as too fa- 
cred to be invaded, but conſider even your pri- 
vate poſſeſſions as a debt which you owe to 

the State: Manage well what is your own; co- 
vet not what belongs to others; wrong not your 
5 allies or ſubjects; do not raſhly provoke any 


power to hoſtility, nor meanly ſtand in fear of 
a0 thoſe who are diſpoſed to be your enemies. Be 
always armed, but not againſt each other, nor 
_  * againſt thoſe who, are inclined to peace. Sup- 
r ply your troops regularly with what is appoint- 
ed for their pay and ſubſiſtence, that they may 


not be tempted to ſupply themſelves by inva- 


7971 1 the Property of — fellow- citizens; keep 


„them 


: 
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them under ſtrict diſcipline, that they may re - CHAP. 
ſpect their duty as guardians of the public peace. 


4 and not become, from a conſciouſneſs of their 
« force, a ſchool for violence and the g mM 
% of crimes. 

Such, in general, are as rules of; your o con- 
« dud, of which it is not neceſſary to make the 
« particular applications: theſe are ſufficiently e- 
vid ent. One thing only I will mention, before 
% conclude. If you conform yourſelves to theſe 
« rules, you will be happy, and you will owe 
thanks to me, for having placed the adminiſtra- 


„ tion in your hands; but, if you depart from 


% them, you will: make me to repent of what I 


„„ now do, and you will relapſe into all the diſor- 


“ ders from which I have ſo happily reſcued the 
„% commonwealth. | 

Such is the tenor of an addrefs, ſaid to have 
been delivered by Octavius, in announcing his in- 
tention to reſign the empire. The performance 
may not appear worthy of the perſon to whom it 
is aſeribed, and, like other ſpeeches recorded in 
ancient hiſtory, may have been framed by the hiſ- 


torian . The occaſion however was ſolemn, and 


this declaration having been committed to writing, 
may have been preſerved in the records of the Se- 


nate. The hiſtorian may have copied it from 


thence; or, if diſpoſed to fabricate a ſpeech, could 
not in this caſe, without detection, ſubſtitute any ab- 


ſolute fiction for what was real. The compoſition 


indeed _ 8 wie in the firſt tranllation-*, N 
as 


1 dis Cat Tha » From the Latin to Greek, 
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cr as well as in this review of its contents but 
2 matter, though not ſuch as might have been 

expected from the conqueror of the Roman em- 

pire on a ſerious occafion, and in the actual exer- 

tion of all his abilities, yet is ſuch as we may ſup- 

poſe an impoſtor to have employed in ſupporting 

an aſſumed dee Os n what he gia 

aot/with to obtain. 4: rien 

The references dich in n in this pre- 

re reſignation, are made to the diſorders of 

mhe late republic; the arguments which are made 

uſe of to prove the ſincerity of a purpoſe to reſign 

the government of it, and the oſtentation of great 

merit in making this ſacriſice, are well enough 

ſuited to the part which the ſpeaker was acting. 

and to the folicitude. under which he ſpoke, not 

to make too deep an impreſſion, nor to be taken 

at his word. The barefaced and palpable impoſ- 

ture in which he was engaged, did not admit of 

the dignity which might have been expected in ſo 
high a place; and, if the hiſtory of this pretended 

toſignation were not confirmed hy the united teſ- 
timony of many writers, and ſtill more by the laſt- 

ing offects of it, in the oſtentatious farce of perio- 

dical: reſignation which it entailed on the empire, 

the want of ſincerity in other parts of this buſineſs, 
as well as in the tenour of this ſpeech, might create 
a doubt of its reality; but forms of reſignation 
founded on this precedent, and the affectation of 
holding the government only for a limited term, 
being again and again repeated, great feſtivals , at 
certain periods, were held on this account. 
| Ih Bi 0-6 Sls nel] While 
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Wulle this declaration ſounded in the ears of CHAP, 
the Senate, notwithſtanding the many evils which — 


had been felt under the republic, it is probable, 
that if Octavius had appeared to be ſincere, his 
propoſal to reſtore the commonwealth would 


have been received with joy. Fhere were yet 


many who revered the ancient conſtitution, and 
lamented the loſs of their own political impor- 
tance. Some, who would have been glad to re- 
new the competition for power and dominion 
which had been recently decided, and many, who 


would; have rejoiced to find ſo much conſequence 


at once devolve on the order of Senators, to which 
they themſelves had been unexepectedly raiſed; 
but, as much care had been taken, in the nomina- 
tion of members, to fill this aſſembly with unam- 
bitious men, who were likely to prefer peace to 
every other objeR; or with men of a ſervile caſt; 
who would follow the cry, when raiſed, to confirm 
the Emperor's power, it is probable, that proper 
perſons were ſpecially prepared to lead the way in 
the Yr which the Senate was to take on this oc- 
eaten: | 

The majority of he meeting, indeed, was ſurpri- 
ed and perplexed. Although there could be no 
doubt that Octavius wiſhed to have his propoſal 
rejected; yet it would have been but an ill man- 
ner of paying court, to appear to have penetrated 


his deſign. It was neceſſary, therefore, to affect 


implicit faith in the ſincerity of his purpoſe, at 
the ſame time to withſtand the execution of it in 

the moſt peremptory manner. This ground being 
| 4 | pointed 
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onA pointed out by thoſe who were in the concert, or 
— by thoſe who had diſcernment enough to perceive 


it, was inſtantly. ſeized by the whole afſembly *. 


T: hey beſeeched Octavius, as with one voice, not 


by to abandon the commonwealth; obſerved, that ſer- 


vices, ill greater than thoſe he had already per- 


formed, were yet due to the republic; that the 
fear of his intending to reſign the government, had 


already filled the minds of the People with a cruel 


anxiety; that he alone could quiet their appre- 
henſions, by not only remaining at the head of the 
empire, but by aceepting the government in ſuch 


a formal manner, as would give en me of 
his continuing to hold it. e 
To this requeſt Octavius was ee but, 
as a middle courſe; he was prevailed upon not to 


lay the whole load of adminiſtration at once upon 


the Senate. He conſented to adminiſter ſome part 
of the government for a limited time, and to retain 


the command of the army for ten years more; to 


continue his inſpection over ſome of the moſt re- 


fractory province, ſuch as were yet unſettled, ſuch 


as were wild and uncultivated, ſuch as had many in- - 


— 


2 Dio, Call lid, lie e. 11. 


acceſſible retreats, under the favour of which the 
natives ſtill continued unſubdued, or ſtill in condi- 
tion to rebel. He agreed to take charge of ſuch pro- 


vinces on the frontier as, being contiguous to war- 


like and hoftile neighbours, were expoſed to fre- 


_ invaſon „ but ſuch as were already pacific, 
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and accuſtomed to civil forms, ſuch as were recon- c na . 
ciled to their allegiance and to the tribute which VE — 


they paid, he inſiſted that the Senate, as the more 
eaſy and profitable part of the government, ſhould 
take under their own adminiſtration; and that they 
ſhould be ready to relieve him of the whole, or any 
part of his burden, at the expiration of the period 
to which he and: a PINES * _ king 
command. 

By this imaginary pattitionrics this 1 ah 
-provinces which, in Africa, had formed the ſtates 
of Carthage and Cyrene, with the kingdom of Nu- 
midia; — in Europe, the more pacific parts of 
Spain, the iſlands of Sardinia, Sicily, and Crete; 
with the different diſtricts of Greece, Epirus, Ma- 
cedonia, and Dalmatia; and beyond the Ægean 
ſea, the rich province of Aſia, with the kingdoms 
of Bithynia and Pontus, were committed to: the 
Juriſdiction of the Senate. fi 13 0: 

The Emperor ftill retained, under his eral im- 
mediate charge, the more warlike diſtricts in Spain, 
in Gaul, and in Syria, with the kingdom of Egypt, 
and all the great military ſtations and reſorts of 
the legions on the Euphrates, the Danube, and 
the Rhine :. Some time afterwards, under pre- 
tence of a war which aroſe in Dalmatia, he accept - 
ed of this province, in exchange for the land 2 
Cyprus, and the diſtrict of Narbonne. 
It was underſtood, that the Emperor and the Se- 
. in their 8 of Partners in the ſovereign- 

| | ty, 
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CHAP. ty, ſhould have the nomination of - governors in 
| wen reſpective provinces; that thoſe named by 
the Senate ſhould be civil officers merely, with 
the title of Proconſul, but without the power of 
the ſword or any military rank, and they. were nat 
tao remain in office longer than one year; that the 
oſfſicers to be named by the Emperor, were to have 
military rank, with the title of Proprætor, and 
were to act in the capacity of his lieutenants, ac- 
countable only to himſelf, and to Rn their com- 
miſſions during his pleaſure *. 
From the reformations which. e now 
made in the eſtabliſhment of the provinces, it ap- 
peared that he himſelf clearly underſtood the cir- 
eumſtances by which thoſe members of the em- 
pire had become too great for the head, and by 
which the dependencies of the republic had be- 
come the means of its ruin; that he looked back 
to the ſteps by which the firſt Cæſar and himſelf 
had advanced to dominion, and wiſhed to efface 
the track, in order that no one might follow it, or 
employ the ſame means to ſupplant himſelf, which 
3 | e en had e to **. the We 
; ts + 
2 The provinces of the 8 empire had de 
hitherto not ſo much the demeſne of the common- 
wealth; as the property of private; citizens, by 
whom they were conveyed from one to another by 
quick ſucceſſion. As they were received in truſt 


for * without any Particular aſſignment 
ö 
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there was much extorted likewiſe, to enrich indi- 
viduals, by peculation and oppreſſion. 

The officers of the republic returned from their 
ſtations abroad, with the ſpoils of the provinces, 


to purchaſe importance at home. If they were 


frequently changed, the empty hand was often 


held out with freſh rapacity, and the full one 


brought back with quicker ſucceſſion to corrupt 
the city : if continued too long, they acquired the 
force of great monarchs, got poſſeſſion of armies, 
and the means to ſupport them, or had ſufficient 
reſources of men and of money, to enable them to 
make war on the State. Marius and Sylla ſhowed 
what could be done with armies levied from the 
oppoſite factions in the city of Rome; and Julius 


Czſar ſhowed what uſe could be made of the ex- 


tenſive territory, intruſted for a continued term of 
years to the government of the ſame perſon. The 
republic had often tottered under the effect of diſ- 
orders which aroſe in the capital, but fell irrecover- 
ably under the blows that were ſtruck from the pro- 
vinces. 


Vo. V. e e W * 


x The provincial officers under the republic had no ſalary, nor public ap- 
pointments. They were underſtood to ſubſiſt at the expence of the pro: 
vinces; and in their journies were allowed to impreſs harſes and carriages, 
and to demand every ſupply of proviſions and forage for the numerous re- 
tinue or court that uſually attended them. Theſe powers being abuſed, it 
was propoſed that the provincial officers ſhould be ſupplied by contract ; 
but the leaders of faction at Rome went forth to the provinces, with a 
power that could not be reſtrained by any rules whatever, 
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of a Mei in the profits , », much remained at the cu a CHAP: 
diſcretion of thoſe who cw; or, where a — 
great revenue was to be accounted for to the State, 
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cena. It is evident, that imperial ſovereignty, how- 
| S ever conſtituted, whether in the form of a com- 

monwealth or in the court of a monarch, could 
not be ſafe under this diſtribution of office and 
truſt. Meaſures were accordingly now taken by 
Octavius, to reform the eſtabliſhment, and to re- 
duce the provincial governments to their proper 
| ſtate of ſubordination and dependence on the head 
| bolt the empire. The taxes which were to be exac- 

| ted for the public, and the emoluments of office, 
were clearly diſtinguiſhed. The more extenſive pro- 
vinces were divided, and ſeparate officers appointed 
to each diviſion, Neither men nor money were to 
be levied without authority from the Emperor and 

the Senate; nor was any officer, to whom a ſucceſ- 
+ ſor was appointed, to remain in his command, or 
to abſent himſelf from Rome, above three months 
from the time of his recall. To ſecure the obſer- 
vance of theſe regulations, and to accelerate the 
dommunication from every part of the empire, an 
inſtitution, reſembling that of the modern poſts, 
was for the firſt; time introduced in the ancient 
world. Couriers were placed at convenient ſtages, 
with orders to forward the public diſpatches from 
one to another. But it was afterwards thought 
more effeQual for the purpoſe of intelligence, that 
the original meſſenger ſhould continue his Journey | 
to Rome. | | 

In this eſtabliſhment, the 3 4 the a 

| peror, in their relpective civil and military cha- 
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rafters, had their ſeveral departments, and their 


revenue apart; what was collected in the provin- 
ces of the Senate, went to the Ærarium or pub- 
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CHAP. 
XXXVI. 
—— 


lic treaſury; what was collected in the provinces 


of Ceſar, went to the Fiſcus or imperial coffers. 
The Emperor profeſſed being no more than a ſer- 
vant of the public, appointed for a limited time; 
but, in being head of the army, and maſter of a 
great revenue, he ſecured the ſovereignty, and meant 
to employ the Senate only as an aid in retaining the 
legions within the bounds of their duty. In his pro- 
poſal to diveſt himſelf of his power, there was ſuf- 


ficient reaſon to ſuſpect his ſincerity; but in this 


partial and ſuppoſed temporary reſumption of go- 
vernment, the artifice was ſo obvious, as to become 
a ſpecies of inſult upon the underſtandings of man- 
kind. The Romans, nevertheleſs, on this memor- 
able occaſion, having learned to be courtiers, could 
affet to want penetrations and conceal what they 
perceived. | 
The Senate, in return to the Eper s gracious 
acceptance vf the power to protect them, proceed- 


ed to diſtinguiſh his perſon, and even the place of 


his reſidence, by many honorary decrees. They 


tock into their ſerious conſideration, by what title 


he ſhould for the future be known. That of 
King had always been odious at Rome; that of 
Dictator had been dreaded ever ſince the ſangui- 
nary exerciſe of its powers by Sylla, and it had, 
ſoon after the demiſe of Julius Ceſar himſelf, 
been m aboliſned. The name of Romulus 
12 was 
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"CHAP, was propoſed, and thought due to Octavius, as the 
| — ſecond founder of Rome; but this name he him- 
| ſelf rejected, not on account of the ridicule it bore, 
but on: account of the implication of kingly power. 
The title of Auguſt, or the Awful, was in the 
end accepted by him, rather as an epithet of mere 
treſpect, than as the title of any new or unprece- 
dented dignity in the commonwealth. = 2390 
While the Senate beſtowed on their Emperor 
this title of Auguſtus, they ordered that the court 
of his' palace ſhould be for ever hung with laurel, 
the badge of victories ever freſh in the minds of 
the People, and with wreaths of oak, the uſual diſ- 
tinction of thoſe who had ſaved a fellow-citizen in 
battle; ſignifying that the Roman People were 
preſerved by his acceptance of the ———_ 
and by the-wiſdom of his adminiſtration. - 
Octavius from henceforward came to be known 
. by aha name of Auguſtus. He had been ſome 
time the object of fear, and conſequently of adu- 
lation to the People, and was now ſoon to be- 
come the object of that fond admiration, with 
which the bulk of mankind regard thoſe who are 
greatly exalted by fortune. Under the effect of 
this ſentiment, in proportion as it became preva- 
Jent, citizens of every rank devoted themſelves to 
Auguſtus; or, as they were told that the vaſſal de- 
voted himſelf to his lord in ſome of the barbarous 
cantons of Spain and Gaul, they took an oath 
to interpoſe their perſons in all his dangers, and, 


M he muſt _ to periſh at the ſame time with 
him. 
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him. The dying, under pretence of bequeathing HA f. 
ſome legacy to Auguſtus, introduced his name in . 
their wills, with a laviſh encomium or flattering _ 
character. Many appointed him ſole heir, or, to- 

gether with their children, the joint heir of all 

their fortunes. Some, on their death-bed, be- 
queathed partieular ſums to defray the expence of 
ſacrifices to the gods for this ſignal bleſſing, bac 
Auguſtus was ftill living when they expired. 
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i N ny As ez zan A began to be 
— paid to Auguſtus, and which continued du- 
irg his reign, proceeded from deſign and fervili- 
ty, or reſpect and affection, we muſt endeavour to 
collect from a further view of his life, and muſt 
ſuſpend our judgment until the ſcene of his trial 
is paſſed. At the late formal eſtabliſhment of the 
1 in his perſon, he was in the thirty - fifth 
year of his age, and had ſtill the aſpect of youth. 
His complexion is ſaid to have been fair, his eyes 
bright, and his features regular and elegant; with- 
out thoſe furrows or wrinkles which beſpeak anxi- 
_ ety, care, or agitation. of mind; of which diſpo- 
_ fitions, or of the appearances that betray them, he 
nud ſo much the command, as, in reſtraining the 
immediate expreſſion, to prevent any laſting trace or 
mark on the countenance . He was well made in 
, his figure, and though below the middling ſtature, 
had ſo much the proportions of a tall man, as, ex- 
cept when compared with ſome perſon who over- 
looked him, to appear above the ordinary ſize. 
Two-and-twenty years of a life ſo little advanced, 
be had paſſed in the midſt of civil wars, and in 
EINE * conteſt for empire, which was be- 
un 
1 Tn this geg, bis remaining buſt inthe Gallery at Florence are per- 

fect contraſt to n eelatin Julim Celar, 
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gun by his adoptive father, and continued by him- RAP. 
ſelf. During ſeventeen of thoſe years he had him- — we 
ſelf been a leader of party, and veered in his profeſ- 
ſions and conduct with every turn of fortune; at one 
time courting the Senate, by affecting the zeal of a 
ä citizen in behalf of the republic; at another time 
> 'courting the veterans, by affecting concern for 
their intereſts, and a purpoſe to revenge their late 
general's death. He oppoſed himſelf to Antony, or 
joined with him, as ſuited with the ſtate of his own 
affairs; made or broke concerts with the other 
leaders of faction; made and unmade treaties of 
marriage; even had intrigues of pleaſure with 
women to forward his political defigns « ; andi at 
a an age when other young men have ſcarcely any 
ö object but pleaſure, ſacrificed every ſuppoſed pri- 
a vate or public connection, and every friend and 
every enemy, to his ambition, or to the cool and 
deliberate conſideration n his own conveniency or 
; _ advancement. 5 | 
Buy ſuch means as mag Odavius became ſoye- 
reign of the Roman empire at the age of three- 
_  _and-thirry years; the ſame age at which Alexan- 
der, with the greateſt efforts of ability and courage, 
which were afterwards marred by equal inſtances 
of intemperance and folly, effected the conqueſt 
of the Perſian monarchy. Much; no doubt, in 
the fortunes of men, is to be imputed to accident. 
To this they owe, at leaſt, great part of the occa- 
ſions on which they act; but the uſe of the occa- 
1 4 | | Kon, 
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CHAP, fion, and ſometimes the preparation of it, is their 
— own ; and nothing beſides the moſt conſummate 


abilities can, through a great variety of ſcenes, re- 
tain the uniform appearance of a fortunate life. 
It 1s true, that Octavius, with the name of Cæſar, 
was become convenient or neceffary to the mili- 
tary. faction which he found already formed in 
the empire; that his youth, and other circumſtan- 


Ces, prevented the alarm which might have led 
his antagoniſts to take more effectual and earlier 


meaſures againſt him. But he did not fail to im- 


"prove theſe advantages; affecting, when neceſſa- 
ry, to be the mere inſtrument of the army, or of 
the Senate, for obtaining their reſpective purpoſes; 
preſerving the ſame diſcretion in every ſtate of his 


- fortunes; and, with the ſame addreſs with which 


be ſupplanted every rival in the conteſt for power, 


continuing to avoid every offenſive appearance in 
the model of his government, he ſtill retained the 


forms of the commonwealth ; and beſides the 
title of Auguſtus, which the a had beſtowed, 


did not introduce any new n Fo digit 


or of office whatever. 


All the varieties of prerogative an power 8 | 


the republic had heen conferred in the titles of 


_ Conſul, 
F been uſually giren to the perſon whaſe name 


was firſt in the rolls of the Senate, and Auguſtus aſſumed it in no other ſenſe 


than this; that of Imperator had been given to every ſucceſsful leader of an 


army, and in its application to Octavius, implied no pre-eminence above 
What other leaders had formerly enjoyed. Theſe titles, indeed, by being 


from benceforward appropriated to the ſovereign, acquired, by degrees, their 


+  Gignificance in the original language; and in our tranſlation of them into 
Prince and Emperor, are applied bare orange and the ſoyereigns of 
extenſive dominion. 
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' Conſul, Cenſor, Augur, Pontiff, and Tribune of the c H Ar. 


People. Some of them could, even under that , 


form of government, have been united in the ſame 


perſon, as that of Augur and Pontiff, with the 


office either of Conſul or Cenſor; and there was 
no law to forbid the accumulation of ſuch digni- 
ties in the hands of the ſame perſon; probably be- 


cauſe it was deemed ſufficiently difficult to arrive 


at any one of them apart. To conſtitute a deſpotic 
power, therefore, provided that theſe titles could 
be united in the ſame perſon, it was not neceſſary 


to introduce any new forms of office, nor even to 
aſſume the name of Dictator. It was more effec- 


tual to unite the prerogatives of ſeparate ſtations 


in the perſon of one man, or to beſtow them on 


perſons who would be content to employ them at 
the pleaſure of a maſter; and this method, accor- 


dingly, being ſuited to the wary policy and affected 
modeſty of Octavius, could not 5 him i in the 


choice of his model. 

In the character of conſul, the new a 
preſided in the Senate, and was firſt executive ma- 
giſtrate in the city. In the character of Tribune, 


he could not only ſuſpend all proceedings, whe- 


ther of adminiſtration, of public council, or of 
juſtice; but likewiſe could puniſh with inſtant 
death any breach of the peace, or any attempt 
that was made on his own perſon. In the qua- 
lity of Cenſor, which was now comprehended 
in the office of Conſul, he was the fountain of ho- 
nour, could pry into every citizen's private life, 

| | and 
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CHAP. d could promote or degrade, at pleaſure, every 
* — — perſon who had courted his favour, or incurred 


his diſlike. In the quality of Augur and Pontiff, 


ue could over- rule the ſuperſtition of the times; 


and, laſt of all, in the quality of Imperator, or 
head of the army, he held at his diſpoſal all the 
forces of the empire, both by ſea and by land. 
T be republic, at the ſame time, retained moſt of 

its forms. There were meetings of the Senate, 
and aſſemblies of the People; there were laws en- 
acted, and elections made; affairs proceeded, as 
uſual, in the name of the Conſul, the Cenſor, the 
Augur, and Tribune of the People. The only 
change which had happened, and that which the 
Emperor endeavoured to diſguiſe, was, that he 

himſelf acted in all theſe capacities, and dictated 


every reſolution in the Senate, and pointed out 


every candidate Who was to en in the _— 


_ © tended elections. 


In theſe n of a head _ member of 
government, which were preſerved by Octavius, 

we are not to ſuppoſe that there was any image of 
that mixed conſtitution of monarchy, which ſub- 
fiſts with ſo much advantage in ſome of the king- 

doms of modern Europe. The Roman Senate, 
under the Emperors, was no more than a ſpecies 


of privy council, of which the members were 


named or diſplaced by the prince himſelf; and 
which, under ſome ſpecious appearance of free · 
dom of ſpeech, were actually the mere inſtruments 
of his will, prepared to take the odium of harſh 
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ery ot invidious meaſures, while he reſerved the more cu ae; 
ed Seelen and acceptable to himſelf, © 2 
iff, The Comitia, or Aſſemblies of the People, had | 
8; Rill leſs of their original dignity or power. We 
or have had occaſion to obſerve, that even under the 
he republic, when the number of citizens, fit to array 
1d, in the field of Mars, amounted to no more than 
of four hundred thouſand men; it was impoſſible that 5 
te, any adequate number could be aſſembled for any 
n- purpoſe of legiſlation or election. In the preſent 
as times, when the muſters extended to four millions, 
he and the Roman citizens were diſperſed over the 
ly whole empire; the aſſembly of any proportionable 
he number was ſtill more impracticable. No precau- 
he tions had ever been taken, even under the repub- 
ed lie, to prevent the great jerexataritics to which the 
ut aſſemblies of the People were expoſed, nor was it 
e- ever aſcertained what numbers were neceſſary to 
conſtitute a legal aſſembly. In conſequence of 
of this defect, in the latter times of the republic, any 
is, tumultuary meeting, however thinly or partially = 
of aſſembled, took the ſacred name of the Roman / 
d- People, and gave officers to the State, or laws to 2 
35 the commonwealth. Every faction which, by vio- 4 
, lence or ſurpriſe, could ſeize the place of the aſ- 4 
8 ſembly, ſo as to exclude their opponents, were 4 
'© maſters of the elections, or ſovereigns of the State. = 
d After Julius Cæſar had taken poſſeſſion of the A 
4 city, he had no difficulty in commanding the elec- ; be 
's tions, or dictating the reſolutions of the People; 1 
h he even planned the ſucceſſion to office which was 4 
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340 THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 
HA. to take place in his abſence, and, being to ſet out 
* ERS. for Aſia, named the officers of State for five years. 
"27 6D The Triumvirs, in hike circumſtances, fixed the 
1 ſucceſſion for different periods of an equal and 
greater length; and it was now underſtood, that the 
places of magiſtracy, though under the ſhew of 
Popular election, were — filled up D_ the | 
Emperor. * 
The apparent reſpect which, anda the coke 
eſtabliſhment, was paid to civil forms, implied no 
abatement of the military power. On the con- 
trary, inſtead of weakening, it ſeryed to ſupport, 
as uſual, the*authority of that government under 
', which theſe forms were obſerved. By flattering 
the People with an idea that their political conſe- 
quence was ſtill entire, this ſemblance of the an- 
cient republic reconciled them to the ſtate of de- 
3 gradation into which they were fallen. It veſted 
- ___ - . the Emperor himſelf with a ſpecies of civil cha- 
„ racter, and with a political conſideration which he 
-cauld employ in ſupport of his military power, and 
which, in ſome meaſure, ſecured him againſt the 
caprice of troops, who might think themſelves en- 
titled, at pleaſure, to ſubvert what they alone had 
eſtabliſhed. It enabled him to treat their mutinies 
as acts of treaſon, and as crimes of State. He, was 
no longer obliged to court their favour, or to affect 
condeſcenſion, in order to obtain their obedience. 
He accordingly, in conſequence of the late votes 
of the Senate, changed the ſtyle of his addreſs to 
the legions, calling them Milites, not Commilitones 5 
Soldiers, not Fellow-ſoldiers, as formerly. 


This 
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ingraft his deſpotic or military government; The 
Senate and aſſemblies of the People were retained 
only in name, and were far from having the ener- 


gy of collateral members in the adminiſtration, - 


ſuch as could check or controul the perpetual ex- 
ecutive which was now eſtabliſhed in the empire: 
but we ſhall nevertheleſs be diſappointed, if, upon 


a ſuppoſition of abſolute power in the Emperor, 
we expect, in his court, the ſplendor and magnifi- 


cence of a royal eſtate. 

Octavius ſtill lived in the houſe of Hortenſius, 
a Roman Senator, which he occupied without mak- 
ing any addition to it, either in point of dimen- 


ſion or ornament. The equipage, retinue, or ac- 


commodation of the imperial family, was not com- 


poſed for ſhow and magnificence, as in monarchies 
long eſtabliſhed. Such an attempt, indeed, in the 
eyes of a decayed republic, might have had an 


improper effect, might have moved envy, and not 
procured reſpect . The Emperor, indeed, was 
attended with an armed guard ; but this was in- 
tended for ſafety, and not for parade. He pre- 
ſerved, in his own perſon, the exterior appear- 
ances of a citizen, was accoſted by the ſimple 


name of Cæſar, and occafionally took his place 


in the Senate, in the b c in the public aſ . 
| ſembly, 
I We may read in the journal of voyage made by Horace, in company 


with Meczvas, that much retinue, or equipage, did not accompany great 
power, as they do in modern times. Vid, Sat. lib. i. ſat. 5. 


141 
This was probably the whole amount of the po- HAT. 

litical eſtabliſhment now- made by Octavius, and I. 
which he meant to employ as a ſtock on which to 
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„„ THE. PROGRESS. AND TERMINATION 
cn ay, ſembly, and in the bench of judges. At funerals he 
| — ſometimes pronounced the oration that was deliver- 
i ed in honour of the dead; and even at the bar ap- 
peared in behalf of his clients :. The females of 
by, his houſe affected the virtue of notable houſe-wives, 

7 aq fabricated, with their own n the * 

| Whied he wore in his dreſs. 
Thus, in reſpect to manners, and 8 da. 
vation, the Emperor, with his family, was not rai- 
ſed above the condition of citizens; but he had 
full compenſation in the extent and arbitrary ef- 
fects of his power. While he retained the aſpect of 
2A2kn equal, he took care to be maſter; and, becauſe 
be could not have the ſtate of a monarch, was 

" # more than a king. While he ſuffered the Senate 
and People to retain the ancient names and titles 
of ſovereignty, he withheld from them the ſub- 

| ſtance of any privilege whatever. He perſonated 
> the ſimple Senator and the citizen with all the ter- 
rors of military power in his hands, and preſerv- 

eld the force of a tyrant, becauſe he could not aſ- 

ſume the precedence and he papa of a . 

een 4 

If in this account of the Apen en and 

Rate our expectations of grandeur are not fulfilled, 

his dominions will ſurpaſs the higheſt and moſt 

. _ enlarged conception we can form of their great- 

neſs. The Roman empire contained within itſelf, 
and ina very entire and proſperous condition, what 

had been the ſeat or territory of many famous re- 

| publics 
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Err and extenſive empires, or what has fince; cy ae. 


in modern times, upon the revival of nations, fur- 


the ſtates of Italy and Greece, Macedonia, the 
Leſſer Aſia, Syria, Egypt, Carthage, Numidia, 
Spain, and Gaul to the Rhine and the Danube; ſo 
there have ſprung from its ruins many ſtates now 
formed within and without the Alps and the Pyre- 
nees, the kingdoms of Portugal, Spain, and France, 


XXVII. 
— 

niſhed their poſſeſſions to no leſs conſiderable ſtates 
and great monarchies. As it had ſwallowed up 


with all the diviſions of the Ottoman empire in Eu- 


rope, Aſia, and Africa. Theſe are its fragments, or 
ſhreds of the vaſt territory of which it was com- 
poſed. | 


This empire foentied to comprehend within it- 


ſelf all the moſt favourable parts of the earth; at 
leaſt, 'thoſe parts on which the human PR 
whether by the effects of climate, or qualities of 
the race, have, in reſpe& to ingenuity and vigour 
of mind, poſſeſſed a diſtinguiſhed ſuperiority. It 
extended to a variety of climates, and contained 
lands diverſified in reſpect to ſituation and ſoil, 
diſtributing the productions of nature and art, ſo 
as to.render its different diviſions mutually uſeful 
and ſubſervient to one another. The communi- 
cation between theſe parts, though remote, was 
eaſy, and by a fea which, with the ſpecies of ſhip- 
ping then in uſe, and with the meaſure of {kill 
which the mariner then poſſeſſed, could be eafily 
navigated. 

The Mediterranean beleg received into the bo- 


ſom of this mighty empire, gave to the whole a 


greater 
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CHAP: greater extent of coaſt, and to the inland parts an 
| n. eaſier acceſs to navigation, than could be obtained 
by any different diſtribution of its land and water. 
In conſequence of this circumſtance, the coaſts of 
E the Roman empire, without meaſuring very minute- 
"RE ly round the indentures of creeks and promonto- 
| ries, and eyen without including the outline of ſome 
_ conſiderable as well as many ſmaller iſlands, may be 
. computed at thirteen thouſand miles; an extent 
which, if ftretched into a fingle line, would ex- 
ceed half the circumference of the earth. Over 
this extenſive coaſt, the empire was furniſhed with 
numerous ſea · ports, and the frequent openings of 
gulfs and navigable rivers; ſo that, notwith- 
ſanding the great extent of its territory, the di- 
ſtance of any inland. place, the moſt remote from 
the ſea, does not appear to n two hundred 

e 

In 0 this ae; though mighty 1 | 
nion, the republic had united, within its territo- 
ries, all the principal ſeats of induſtry then known 
in the weſtern world; had come into poſſeſſion of 
all the ſea-ports the moſt famous for ſhipping, and 
for the reſidence of merchants, who had conduc- 
ted the carrying trade of the world. Its ſubjects 

were poſſeſſed of all the profitable arts; and, having 
all the means and inſtruments of trade, might be 
expected to reap all the fruits of commerce. But, 
in making theſe acquiſitions, the capital of the 
empire had been a place of arms, and a mere 


nurſery of ſtateſmen and ane more occupied 
| | a with 


— 


with the ideas of ſpoil and further conqueſt, than HA r. 


XXXVH. 


with the attentions neceſſary to promote the in- 


duſtry or the proſperity of the nations ſubjected to 
its power. And it is probable that the Romans, 
in reducing ſo many ſeparath nations to the con- 
dition of provinces, greatly impaired the ſources 
of wealth, at the ſame time that they ſuppreſſed 


the pretenſions to indeppadence s and national free- 


dom, of Bt 

It- might be hoped, that _ peace now given 
to the empire, and the protection now extended 
to every. province againſt the avarice and rapa- 
city: of ſubordinate oppreſſors, would revive the 
purſuit of lucrative arts, or encourage the Ro- 
man traders to ſettle where the natives themſelves 
were not in capacity to purſue the advantages of 
their ſituation. But even theſe circumſtances, 
without the aid of a happier government than 
that which was now in proſpect, were not ſuf. 
ficient | to repair the damage formerly ſuſtained 
by nations in their reduction and ſubſequent op- 
preſſion, - So that although Carthage, with all its 
dependencies, Egypt, Syria, the Leſſer Aſia, and 
Greece, with all the trading eſtabliſhments in Spain 
or Gaul, were united under one head, we are not 
to ſuppoſe, that the wealth of the empire ever - 
equalled the amount of what might have been eſ- 
timated in the ſeparate and independent ſtates of 
which it was compoſ&. | 83 

The commercial policy of Rome was limited, in 
à great ee, to the lupply of "_ and to 

Vox. V. K the 
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cn. the conveyance of what the provinees yielded to 
— the treaſury of the empire. Both theſe objects 
were intruſted to mercantile companies, who farm- 
ed the revenue, and who made commerce ſubſer- 
vient ts the buſineMof their own remittances and 
excluſive trade. | 
It were, no doubt, matter of tenen to ROO 
the whole amount. of a revenue collected from ſo 
rich and ſo extenſive a territory ; but we are depri- 
ved of this ſatisfaction, by the filence of hiſtorians, 
or by the loſs of records in which this ſubject was 
ſtated. Veſpaſian was heard to ſay, That a ſum, 
ſuppoſed equal to about three hundred and thir- 
ty millions ſterling, was required annually to ſup- 
port the imperial eſtabliſhment *. This Empe- 
ror, being rapacious or ſevere in his exactions, 
might be ſuppoſed to exaggerate the neceſſities of 
the State; but as this ſum is beyond the bounds 
of n i and muſt lead us to ſuſpect a miſ- 
take in the numbers, it will not enable us to form 
apy probable conjecture of the truth. | | 
Under the republic, both the 3 of: the 
State, and the fortunes of individuals, were ſup- 
plied, in a great meaſure, by the ſpoils of vanquiſh- 
ed enemies, brought to the capital with great oſ- 
- tentation by every victorious general. To this 
| ſource of revenue we may join the preſents that 
were made by foreign princes and ſtates, together 
with the military amn that were eracted 4 
ant the er e e far | | 
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ry ſixty-five thouſand talents, or above twelve mil- 
lions and a half fterling. As the luftre of a tri- 


umph depended very much on the ſums that were 
carried in proceſſion, and placed in the Capitol, 
Roman officers were more faithful ſtewards of the 
plunder taken from their enemies, than they Were 
probably of any other public truſt. Tx 

It had been, for ſome time, the practice of the 
Romans to lay every burden on the conquered pro- 
vinces, and to exempt themſelves. This policy is 
dated from the conqueſt of Macedonia, the ſpoils 
of which kingdom being joined to their former 
acquiſitions, put them in condition to effectuate 
this exemption for themſelves. It was, however, 
but of ſhort duration. The practice of taxing ci- 
tizens was reſumed in time of the civil wars, and 
the privilege, or rather. the mere deſignation of 
Romans, being extended to the inhabitants of ma- 
ny parts of, the empire, all the burdens that were 
borne by any ſubjects whatever, were, at the ſame 
time, laid on the inhabitants of Italy, and all the 
former diſtinctions gradually removed. 


Under the eſtabliſhment now made by Auguſ- 


tus, conqueſts were diſcontinued, or became. leſs 
frequent ; and the returns made to the treaſury, 
from the ſpoil of enemies, failed in proportion ; 
but the avidity of receiving preſents, the worſt 


form under which extortion can be exerciſed, Was 


{till ind niged, and, as in every other deſpotical go- 
K 2 nn, 
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riod of her conqueſts, entered on the poſſeſſion of 
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territories without any capitulation, and conſidered 


not only the ſovereignty, but the property likewiſe 
of the land and of its inhabitants, as devolving 


on the State. They, in ſome inſtances, ſeized 


on the perſons as well as the effects of the van- 


quiſhed, and ſet both to ſale. Phey leaſed the 


; lands at conſiderable quit-rents, or leaving them 


in the hands of the original proprietors, exacted, 


under the appellation of tithes, or fifths of corn, 


fruit, and cattle, a great ſhare of the produce. By 
diverſifying the tax, the burden was made to fall 
upon different ſubjects, or was exacted from dif- 


| ferent perſons, and by theſe means the whole a- 


mount was -leſs eafily computed, or lefs ſenſibly 
felt. 'The Romans, in continuing the taxes whieh 


they found already ffabliheT is che eountries bey 


had ſubdued, or by impoſing fuch- new ones as 


fuited their own character as conquerors, ſet ex- 


amples of every ſpecies almoſt that is known in 
the hiſtory of mankind. Beſides land- rents, they 
levied cuſtoms at ſea - ports, exciſes on many articles 
of confumption, and a confiderable capitation or 


og ng in which they made no diſinetion of rank 


2017) or 


2 1 There 3 no rule by BY to 8 l the 
perſon who receives it, allowing the giver to proceed as far as his means, 
or his deſire to pay court, will carry bim, ſtill reſents any imaginary defect, 
and employs terror and force to extort what he affects to receive as a gift. 
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or fortune. Theſe modes of taxation, already Ciba P. 


known under the republic, and various in diffe- 
rent provinces, now began to be regulated upon 
the maxims of a general poll erent over the 
whole empire. | | 

Some 'of the burdens laid by Darth as that 
which was 1mpoſed on the value of goods expoſed 
to fale, were allotted directly for the benefit of the 
army, as a fund for the diſcharge of their pay, or 
an immediate ſupply for their ſubſiſtence and 
clothing; a ſort of improptiation which ſerved to 
fix it for ever. The country too, where any troops 
were quartered, was charged, for their uſe, with 
ſupplies of ſtraw, forage, carriages, corn, bread, 
and proviſions of every ſort. 

From ſuch particulars, we may form ſome con- 
ception of the mode and tendency of Roman tax- 
ation, although we have no certain accounts, or 
even probable conjecture; of the amount of the 
whole. Under the preſent or preceding ſtate of 
the Roman government, there was no principle 
operating in behalf of the ſubject, beſides the 
ſpontanedus humanity or juſtice of thoſe who ex- 
erciſed the ſovereignty; and as the provinces 
under the republic had been ill- protected againſt 
the rapacity of Proconſuls and Propretors, they 
were now confidered, together with the republic 


itſelf, as the property of a maſter ; and the exam-- 


ples of taxation, that were ſet by either, may in- 
ſtruct a ſovereign how to profit by the wealth of 
his ſubjects, rather than admoniſh a free people 


how to conſtitute a revenue, with the leaſt incon- 
| K 3 venience 
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ta the ſources of wealtn 
The ſituation of ink a 5 th eee of 


| 3 and water in its neighbourhood, had made 
- Navigation familiar to the Romans in the earlieſt 


ages af the republic. A conſiderable part of their 


force, in many of their wars, conſiſted of ſhipping. 


The battle of Actium, which decided the fate of 


the empire, was fought on the water; and although 


the Romans, at this date, had ſubdued every na- 
tion within reach of the ſea, and had no enemy to 


fear on that element; yet the tranſport of armies, 


the ſafety of their navigation, and the ſuppreſſion 
of piracies, by which the ſupply of corn, and the 
conveyance of the public reyenue from the pro- 


vinces, were often interrupted, made a naval force, 


and a proper diſtribution of guard ſhips, neceſſa- 
Ty to the peace and government of the empire. 
Three capital fleets were accordingly ſtationed 


| by Auguſtus for the ſecurity of the coaſts; one at 


Navenna, near the bottom of the Hadriatic Gulf; 


one at Forum Julii, on the oppoſite fide of the pe- 


ninſula; and a third at Miſenum, the principal 


promontory or head- land of Campania. Beſides 
theſe, there were numbers of armed veſſels deſti- 
ned to ply in all the e or n rivers 
throughout the empire. 

The ordinary military * conſiſted of 
about-/five-and-forty-legions, beſides cavalry and 


city or provincial troops. The whole, reckoning 
e e e! its attendants and officers, at ſix 
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thouſand men, and making a reaſonable allowance CHAP. 


for cavalry, may have amounted to three hundred 
thouſand. Of the manner in which this army 


was diſtributed, the following particulars only are 


mentioned: on the Rhine, there were ſtationed 
eight legions; on the Danube, two; on the fron- 
tiers of Syria, four; in Spain, three; in Africa, 
in Egypt, in Myſia, and Dalmatia, each two le- 
gions; in the city were nine, or, according to o- 
thers, ten cohorts, in the capacity of guards, or 
Prætorian bands, to attend the perſon of the Em- 
peror; and, together with theſe, three cohorts of 


a thouſand men each, intended as a city watch, to 


be employed in preſerving the peace, in extinguiſh- 


ing fires, and in ITE ny; other occaſional 


diſorder *, 

For the further ei of the empire, conkiders 
able territories on the frontier, which might have 
been eaſily occupied by the Roman arms, were ſuf- 


fered to remain in the poſſeſſion of allies, depen: _. 


dent princes, or free cities and republican ſtates, 
who, owing their ſafety to the ſupport of the Ro- 
man power, formed a kind of barrier againſt its 


enemies, were vigilant to obſerve, and ready to op- 


pole, every attempt of invaſion, and were prepared 
to co-operate with the Roman armies, and to ſup- 
port them with ſtores and proviſions as oft as they 
had occaſion to act on the neighbouring frontier. 
The republic had ever cultivated ſuch alliances with 
powers who were contiguous to the place of their 

1 operations; 


1 Tacitus, lib. i. 
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en. operations; although, in the courſe of their progreſs 
— to empife, ſometimes, after having made the de- 


fence of their ally the pretence of a war, and after 
having availed themſelves of his aſſiſtance, they, 
upon occaſion of ſome breach or quarrel, joined the 
ally himſelf to the conqueſt which he had aſſiſted 
them to make. The firſt part of this policy, which 
had been fo uſeful in acquiring dominion, was ſtill 
employed for its ſafety. And in purſuance of it, 
the, kings of Mauritania, of the Boſphorus, of the 


_  Lefſer and Greater Armenia, of Cappadocia, Com- 


magene, Galatia and Pamphilia, with Paphlagonia, 
Colchis and Judza, together with the republican 


ſtates of Rhodes, Cyrens, Piſidia and Lyſia, under 


the denomination of allies, ated as adyanced 
guards, poſted in military ſtations on the frontiers 
of the empire, and being themſelves encouraged 
by the proſpect of a powerful ſupport, were rea- 
dy to withſtand every enemy by whom their own 
peace, or that of the een was H to be ** 


. 
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The Family and Court of Auguſtur,—The pretended 
Reſignation of the Empire renewed. —The exerciſe 
of his Power becomes 125 e, rens > 


An. 


moſt famed for activity and vigour, it has been ob- 
ſerved, that the materials of hiſtory became leſs 
frequent and leſs intereſting than they had been 
in the times of the republic, while confined” to 
much narrower bounds. Under the dominion of 
a fingle perſon, all the intereſting exertions of the 
national, the political, and the military ſpirit, over 

great parts of the earth, were ſuppreſſed. | Even 
| i the capital of the world, ſo lately agitated with 
every difference of opinion or interfering: of inte- 


reſts, the operations of government itſelf were be- 


come filent and ſecret. Matters of public con- 
cern, conſidered as the affairs of an individual, 
were adjuſted to his conveniency, and directed by 


his paſſions, or by thoſe of his family, relations, 


and domeſtics. The liſt of ſuch perſons according- 
ly, with their characters, diſpoſitions, and for- 
tunes, make a principal part in the ſubſequent 
hiſtory of this mighty empire. 

Auguſtus ſtill continued to employ Mecznas 
and Agrippa as the chief inſtruments of his go- 


vernment. To their abilities and conduct, in their 


reſpective 


1 
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CHAP. reſpective departments, he in a great meaſure owed a 
— e proſperous ſtate of his affairs. He likewiſe 


perſevered in his attachment to Liyia, whoſe ſe- 


paration from her former huſband has been already 


mentioned. Together with the mother, he re- 
ceived into his family her two ſons, Tiberius and 
Druſus. Of theſe Tiberius, born near the date of 


? q the battle of Philippi, was now about twelve years 


I 2 of age; Druſus, of whom ſhe was pregnant, and 
whom ſhe brought forth about three months after 
her e with ee was now in his ſeventh 


7 187 a 5» 


pow i 

The Emperor W no „children 0 Livia, » was 
the' father only of one daughter, famous by the 
name of Julia, born to him by Scribonia, the re- 


lation of Sextus Pompeius, with whom he had con- 
tracted a marriage of political conveniency, and 
; of ſhort duration. Next to this daughter, i in point 
of conſanguinity, were his ſiſter Octavia, the wi- 
dow, firſt of Marcellus, and afterwards of Antony, 
with her children by both her huſbands. Among 
theſe were, by her firſt huſband, Marcella, marri- 


ed to Agrippa, and the young Marcellus, who 


being married to the Emperor's daughter Julia, 


was looked upon as the undoubted repreſentative 
of the Octavian and Julian families, and of courſe 


Howe. to the fortunes of Nur. AY 


Such 


PI. In relation to this young e EA Se PEREGO wap 
| poſed! ſo N beautiful lines in the 6th book of the Fi 


Si qua fata aſpera rumpas, 


Tu Mureellus eris,/&c | 
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Such then are the perſons to whom many parts q HAP. 
in the immediate ſequel of this narration will prin. ZXYBE 
cipally refer; and ſuch are the outſet and firſt 
conſiderable Ines of a very long reign, of which 
the materials will not furniſh, nor the profeſſed 
intention of this . alert a long or e 
deni. 

The aftablifhnent, i now made b A film 
W completed the revolution of which it was 
propoſed to give an account. The deſpotiſm, 
though exerciſed under the name of republic, and 

in the form of a temporary and legal inſtitution, 
; being in reality abſolute, and without any quali- 
5 fication of mixed government, it could not be 
doubted that the ſame powers would be continued 
f after the period for which they were now granted 
ſnould expire, and that the empire, for the future, 
muſt for ever ſubmit to the head of the army: 
but in what form of ſucceſſion, or with what im- 
mediate effect on the character and condition of 
. thoſe who were ſubject to it, remain to be collected 
from the ſequel of this and a few of the following 
ö reigns. Military government is almoſt a neceſſary 
reſult of the abuſe of liberty, or, in certain extre- 
mities of this evil, appears to be the ſole remedy 
| that can be applied . But, in order to know with 
how much care the evil itſelf ought to be ayoided, 
| . muſt attend likewiſe to the full e os the 


cure. 
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1 Non aliud diſcordantis patrize remedium fuiſſo quam ut ab uno regere- 
tur. Tuacit. lib. i. c. 9. | 
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It appears from the particulars which have been 


= ſtated, relating to the firſt uſes which Octavius 


made'of his power, that he was not to be caught 
in the fnare into which many others have fallen 


in conſequence of great ſucceſs. In his proſperity, 


he ſtill retained his vigilance, his caution, and his 
induſtry, and relied upon theſe alone for the pre- 
ſervation of what he had gained. Though now 
ſecured by the pretended forms of a legal -eſtabliſh- 


ment, he continued attentive to what was paſſing 


in every part of the empire; frequently withdrew 


. _ fromthe ſeats of adulation and pleaſure in the city 
of Rome to viſit the provinces; and gave his pre- 


ſence wherever affairs of moment were in que- 


ſtion, merely to extend the effects of his govern- 


ment, and to realize the dominion he had planned, 


without any view to N r or e eat 


| of oſtentation, whatever. - 


The peace which W followed Fig vic- 


_ tories obtained on the eoaſt of Epirus and in 


Egypt, was the circumſtance on which Auguſtus 


chiefly relied for the recommendation of his. go- 


vernment; and he ſeems; from inclination as well 
as poliey, to Have early entertained a maxim fa- 


vourable to peace with foreign nations, and which 


he afterwards openly inculcated, That the bounds of 
the empire oulu not be extended. He himſelf had 


made ſome acquiſitions in Dalmatia and in Pano- 


nia. But his object, in making war in thoſe coun- 
tries, had been, rather to exerciſe and prepare his 


army for the conflict he expected with Antony, 


- than 
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than for any purpoſe of extending his wn con- cn ap: 
queſts; and he reduced Egypt to a province, mere. Z2YHE 
ly to extirpate the laſt remains of his rival's party, 
and to prevent further moleſtation from that rich and , 
powerful kingdom. In his firſt plan of operations | 
communicated to the Senate, he expreſſed his diſ- 
poſition to acquieſce in the preſent extent of the 
empire; but it was neceſſary to ſecure the fron- 
tier from invaſion, and to aſcertain, though not 
to extend, its bounds.” Soon after his new model 
of government was eſtabliſhed, he took [meaſures 
accordingly to repreſs the diſorder which ſubſift- 
ed in ſome of the provinces, and to reduce to obe- 
dience ſome cantons on which the State had al- 
ready a claim of ſovereignty, though not fully ac- 
knowledged. He proceeded to puniſh others, who, 
at the breaking out of the civil wars, had taken ad- 
vantage of the general diſtraction of the empire to 
reſume their own independency, or to make war on 
the Roman ſettlements. He had examples of both 
ſorts to contend with in different parts; in Thrace, 
on the Rhine, and _— the n but chiefly in 
Spain. 

Of all the provinces that became ſubject to 
Rome, thoſe of Spain had been the moſt difficult 
acquiſition ; inſomuch that, after all the wars fo 
frequently renewed. in that country, there were 
fill ſome warlike cantons who continued to main- 
tain their independence. Among theſe the Aſ- 

_ tures and Cantabri* being in actual rebellion, the 
| | Emperor 


x Nations inhabiting the mountainous coaſts of the Bay of Biſcay. 


v. C. 724. 
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: 8 Emperor himſelf, at the head of a powerful army, 
— ciill pretending a deſign to invade Britain, paſſed 


my into Gaul, and there having fixed a rate of taxa- 
tion for the province, turned into Spain. He ob- 
liged the rebels, upon his approach, to quit their 
uſual habitations, and retire to the mountains. But 
finding that they were likely to protract the war, 
and to engage him in a ſueceſſion of tedious and 
indeciſive operations, he fixed his quarters at Tar- 
raco, and left the command of the army em- 
3 on this ſervice to C. Antiſtius and Cariſius. 
Soon after his arrival at Tarraco he entered on his 
eight Gonſulate. From that place he ſent Teren- 
' Imper. Cz- tius Varro to quell a rebellion of the Salaſſi and 


duo. T. other nations of the Alps, and ſent M. Vincius to 


Statilius 


Taurus Au- puniſh ſome German tribes, by whom the Roman 
Eon. 5 36. traders frequenting their country, or ſettled among 


v. c. 528. them, had been maſſacred. He himſelf, while his 


Corr ono, generals were employed in theſe ſervices, remain- 

dt ed two years at his quarters in Spain; and upon 
the elapſe of his eight Conſulate, n that of- 

38. 4 

37- fice for the ninth time. 

During the reſidence of e in Spain, ar- 
rived the famous reference or appeal from the Par- 
thians, ſubmitting to his deciſion a conteſt for the 

throne of their kingdom. The competitors were 
Phraates and Tiridates. The firſt having been in 
poſſeſſion of the throne, was expelled by a power- 


1 Tarragona. | 2 21 | 
2 Dio; Cafll lib. liii. c. 22. & 28. Oroſius, lib. vi. c. 21. Velleius. 
Liv. Epitome, lib, cxxziv, Dio. Call. lib. lili. c. 33. 
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ful inlurrection of the people in favour of Tirida- CHAP. 
tes: but, after a little time, having aſſembled his Cs 
forces and his allies, he attacked his rival, obliged 2 
him to fly in his turn, and to take refuge in the 
contiguous province of the Roman empire. This 
exile, having the ſon of his ſucceſsful rival a pri- 
ſoner, proceeded to Rome, and from thence to the 
quarters of the Emperor in Spain. At the ſame time 
arrived an embaſſy from Phraates, then in actual 
poſſeſſion of the kingdom, deſiring that Tiridates 
ſnould be delivered up to him, and that his own ſon 
ſhould be reſtored. Both parties offered honour- 
able terms to the Romans, particularly the reſtora- 
tion of all the captives, and of all the trophies 
taken, in their unfortunate invaſions of that 1 
| ann either from Craſſus or from Antony. 
Auguſtus willingly accepted of theſe terms; and 
affecting to refer the Parthian diſpute to the Ro- 
man Senate, gave inſtructions that the ſon of Phraa- 
tes ſhould be reſtored to his father, but that Tiri - 
dates ſhould not be delivered up to his enemy *. / 
Buy this tranſaction, though a pacific one, the diſ- 
grace incurred by the Roman legions in Parthia 
was ſuppoſed to be entirely effaced. And it being 
ſaid that Auguſtus, on this occaſion, had perform- 
ed, by the authority of his name, what other Roman 
leaders had attempted in vain by the force of their 
arms, he had a variety of honours decreed to him 


9 50 the Senate. 150 1 ee Wen reſolutions, 
| in; that 


I Juſtin. lib. xlii. e. 5 Dio. Caſſ. lib, liii, c. 33. Velleius Pater, 
lib. i, . gt. | | | | 


2 
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CHAP. that his name ſhould be inſoribed among theſe of 


— the gods in the addreſs of the public hymns ; that 


one of the Roman; tribes ſnould be named the Ju- 
- an tribe, in honour of him; that he ſhould wear 
the triumphal crown at all publie enter tainments 5 
 - that all Roman Senators, who had been preſent at 
any of his victories, ſhould attend his triumphs 
dreſſed in purple robes; that the anniverſary of 
his return to Rome ſhould be obſerved as a feſti - 
val; that he ſnould have the nomination of per- 
ſons to be honoured with the priefthood, and ſhould 
fill up the liſt to any numbers he thought proper. 
From this time forward, accordingly, the __ 
was ſuppoſed to be unlimited. _ 
. Soon after the concluſion of this negociation 
vo with the.Parthians, the operations of the armies in 
Spain and Germany were brought to a ſucceſsful 
period. Caius Antiſtius being attacked by the Can- 
tabri, obtained a complete victory, and obliged 
that people again to take ſeparate retreats in the 
woods and mountains, where numbers of them 
were reduced by famine, and others, being inveſt- 
ed in their ſtrong-holds, and in danger of being 
taken, choſe to periſh by their own hands. 
Cariſius was equally ſucceſsful againſt the Af- 
turi; obliged them to abandon their ee 
a to ſubmit at diſcretion *. 
__ - = Terentius Varro, having invaded the Salah, or 
Pindadateſe, on different quarters, made them ſub- 
mit to pay a contribution, and, under pretence of 
| ws 


1 Dio. Car lib, lili. e. 2. 
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levying it, ſent an army in ſeparate diviſions into ca | 


their country; and thus having them at his mer- 
cy, exerciſed a cruelty, of which too many exam- 
ples are to be faund in every period of ancient hiſ- 
tory.” He ordered, that all the children and youth 


of the nation, thus taken by ſurpriſe, ſhould be 


expoſed to ſale; the buyer being required to come 


under engagements, that none of the wretched vic- 


tims, thus bought for ſlaves; ſfould be reſtored to 
freedom, or allowed to return to their own eoun- 
try, till after an interval of twenty years 
About the ſame time Auguſtus received from tlie 
army the title of Imperator, and from the Senate 
the offer of a triumph, to celebrate the victories 
gained by his lieutenants. The laſt ef theſe ho- 
nours he declined; but took occaſion to exhibit 
games in Spain, in name of his nephew Marcellus 
and of his ſtep-ſon Tiberius, whom he wiſhed to 
recommend to the army by this act of munificence. 
He likewiſe diſtributed lands, both in Spain and in 


the Ciſalpine Gaul, to the ſoldiers who were now di- 
charged from the legions, and on this occaſion built 25 


the Auguſta Emeritorum® in Spin; and the Auguſ- 


ta Prætoria 3 on the deſcent of the Alps towards 


Italy. In conformity with his general plan of di- 
viding the provinces, he ſeparated Spain into three 
governments, the Bœtica, Luſitanica, and Taraco- 
nenſis. ogg ma was includes n * a 
een E e ie bend. ment 
I x this. Cafl: lib. a. e. 15. | | 7 ed 
2 Now Merida, 
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HA. ment of the Senate, the other two ERR reſer- 
ved to himſelf. Et rene 

ö Gaul was, at the ſana, vin Aivided-3 into > four 
ſeparate governments 3 the Narbonenſis, Acquita- 
nia, Lugdunenſis, and Celtica or Belgica. Upon 
this increaſe of the number of provinces, addition- 
al officers, particularly in the capacity of Quæſ- 
tors, became neceſſary. All who had, for ten 
years preceding the date of theſe arrangements, 
held the office of Quæſtor in the city, without 
ſucceeding to any foreign employment, were now 
ordered to caſt lots for the vacant ſtations. 
The general peace being again reſtored, by the 
ſucceſsful operations of the army in different quar- 
ters of the empire, the gates of Janus once more 
were ſhut, and a column was erected on a ſum- 
mit of the Alps, bearing an inſcription, with the 
names of forty-eight ſeparate nations or. cantons, 
who were no reduced to obedience under the auſ- | 

| pices of Auguſtus*, 

v. c. 929. - The Emperor, being on his return. to Rome, ans 

ö 8 having accepted of a tenth Conſulate, the ceremo- 

F hagen, ny of his admiſſion into office was performed be- 
eu. 3. fore his arrival on the firſt of January, with a re- 
newal of the oaths formerly taken by the People, 

that they would in all things conform to his decrees. 

The Senate, at the ſame time, having notice that he 

intended to make a donation to the People, amount - 

ing to a hundred denarii for each perſon; but that, 

1 trom reſpect to the laws which gave them a negative 

N ; 1 Plin, Lb, xix. c. x. | | 
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on nuch ens he meant to defer the publication c HAF. 
of his intention until he had their conſent ; they — 


immediately paſſed a decree, giving him full ex- 
emption from every law or form of the common- 
wealth, and empowering him! to govern in all 
matters according to his own will. This decrees 
of which the effect was not ſo much to veſt him 
with any new powers, as to remove the veil from 
that power of which he was already poſſeſſed, it is 
probable, from his caution in other matters, he 
would have gladly avoided. At his return, after 


ſo long an abſence, he was received by all orders 


of men with demonſtrations of joy. Having al- 
ready been flattered in his own perſon with every 
mark of diſtinction and honour, he was now court- 
ed in the perſon of his favourite nephew Marcel- 
lus. This young man was admitted, by a for- 
mal reſolution, to a place in the Senate among the 
members of Prætorian rank, and was allowed to 
ſue, for the Conſulate ten years before the legal 


age. Livia too had a ſhare in theſe flatteries, by 


a like privilege beſtowed on her ſon Tiberius, 
though, in order to retain ſome diſtinction between 
the favourite nephew and the ſtep-ſon of the Em- 
peror, the act in favour of Tiberius only bore, 
that he might ſue for the Conſulate five you be- 
fore the legal age. 

In the mean time Marcellus held the office of 
File, and Tiberius that of Quæſtor. The firſt, 
to ſignalize his magiſtracy, ordered that ſuch part 


L 2 508 -.- 


1 Dio. Cat tb ry c. ab. 
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of the forum or ſpace in which the courts of juſ- 


— tice were held, which till then had been always 
uncovered and expoſed to the open air, ſhould be 


ſhaded with a covering or awning of cloth. 


During the abſence of the Emperor, the, plans 


7 which had been formed for the better government 
of the city, for adorning it with public buildings, 
and for repairing the highways throughout Italy, 


were carried into execution by Agrippa. The re- 


pair of the highways had been aſſigned, in ſepa- 
rate lots, to ſuch of the Senators as were ſuppoſed 
in condition to defray, the expence of it; and, a- 


mong theſe, the Flaminian Way had been aſſigned 
to Auguſtus himſelf. The town was divided into 


auuarters or diſtricts, under proper officers, annual- 


ly choſen or taken by lot; and a watch was eſta- 


bliſhed, to prevent e and to 1 againſt 


fire. 
The Aae of the 1 river, in a tele a, | 


| chats up with heaps of rubbiſh from the ruins of 


Houſes, that formed conſiderable banks and iſlands 


in the midft of it, and, at every flood, forced: great 


inundations into the ſtreets, was now effeQually 


cleared >. The Septa Julia, or place of aſſembly, 
called the Julian Place, in honour of the Emper- 
or, was repaired, adorned, and dedicated. A 


| _ temple: was erected to Neptune, in memory of 


the late naval victories. The front of the Pan- 


theon, which bears the name of Agrippa, was fi- 


+ niſhed about this time; within was placed, among 


the 


I Quantum mutatis moribus FAY cenſorii qui fernendum n 
forum muricibus cenſuetat. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lb. iii. c. 20. 
2 Sueton. in Auguſt. c. 29, 30. | 
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the images of the gods, a ſtatue of Julius Cæſar; CH AF. 


in the portico were placed thoſe of Auguſtus and 
his favourite, by whom the work was completed . 
The Emperor, upon his approach to the eity, 
publiſhed; by virtue of the power lately conferred 
upon him by the Senate, his intention to diſtribute 
to the citizens a hundred denarii a man. In this 
it appears that the Roman People had still retain- 
ed the worſt and moſt corrupting part of their re- 
publican privileges, that of receiving gratuities in 
money, as well as corn, together with that of be- 
ing frequently entertained with expenſive ſhows. 
By the firſt they were ſupported in idleneſs, and by 
the other taught diſſipation, and made to forget the 
ſtate of political degradation into which they were 
fallen. At the games exhibited in the preceding 
year by the Pretor Servilius, it is ſaid, that three 
hundred bears, and an equal number of African 
wild beaſts, were baited or huntgd down*. 
The reſtoration of peace being a principal point 
on which Auguſtus valued himſelf with the pub- 
lie, the gates of Janus, in a few of the firſt years 
of his reign, had been already three times repeat- 
edly ſhut 3. But on a frontier ſo extenſive, beſet 
on the one ſide by fierce nations, jealous of their 
liberties, and on the other, by armies, Whoſe com- 
manders were fond of opportunities to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves, it was not poffible long to avoid every 
ſpecies of war. Soon after the n had with- 
L 3 1 drawn 
1 Dio. Caſſ. lib. Ui. c. 22, * &c. e 2 Thid, b. 27. ha 
3 Sueton, in Auguſt. c. 22. | 
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CRAP, drawn from Spain, leaving the command in Lufi- 
is to L. Emilius, the Cantabri and Aſtures, till 
impatient of the dominion to which they had re- 
_cently, in appearance, made a perpetual ſubmiſ- 
ſion, took à reſolution again to ſhake off the Ro- 
man yoke. Propoſing to make the firſt effect of 
their deſign to be felt by a ſtroke of importance, 
they enticed a conſiderable part of the Roman ar- 
my into their country, under pretence of furniſh- 
ing them with a ſupply of corn; and when they 
found them diſperſed in ſmall parties to receive 
the propoſed. diſtribution, they put the whole, or 
the greater part, to the ſword. In revenge for this 
piece of treachery, Emilius laid their country un- 
der military execution, and by a barbarous policy, 
to prevent future revolts, cut off the right hands 
of the priſoners whoſe lives he ſpared”, Led hos | 

At the ſame time Auguſtus himſelf, though 
ſomewhat contrary to the general ſyſtem of his 
reign, entertained a project of extending the Roman 
ſettlements, or at leaſt of making diſcoveries on the 
_ fide of Arabia, and towards the coaſt of the In- 
dilan ſeas. He was tempted, probably, by the pro- 
— ſpect of getting acceſs to the rare and coſtly com- 
modities, which the Arabians were known to re- 
ceive from India, and which they fold in the 
markets ol Egypt and Aſia at their own price. 
He e to * oe os of his arma- 
| | | 4 eee | 
" ; | rn Nus there e 10e ſhip 
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ment, from the great treaſures of gold and flver, CHAP. 
f XXV 
which the Arabians were ſuppoſed to poſſels. , 
For this purpoſe Zlius Gallus, the Propretor . 
of Egypt, was intruſted with the conduct of an 
expedition to the Gulf of Arabia. This officer 


" ſpent a conſiderable time in fitting out a fleet of 


armed ſhips, which he afterwards found to be un- 


neceſſary, as the Arabians were mere traders, and 


had no ſhips of force. In paſſing the gulf with 
one hundred and thirty tranſports, he, by the un- 
ſkilfulneſs of his mariners and pilots, fuſtained a 
great loſs both in ſhipping and men, and in the 
delays which he afterwards incurred, or in at- 
tempting to penetrate the deſerts of Arabia eaſt- 


ward, he loſt a great part of his army, which pe- 
riſhed by want of water, or by diſeaſe. And thus, 


after a fruitleſs attempt, in which he ſpent many 
months, returned to Alexandria with a ſmall part 


of his army, without having gained any confider- 


able advantage, or even obtained information of 
the ſources of wear: re he was * to ex- 
plore. 

While theſe tranſaQions Caſſel in the provintes v. c. % 
and on the frontier of the empire, Auguſtus, then — — | 
reſiding at Rome, entered on an eleventh Conſu- — 
late. His colleague, in the beginning of the year, Torentius 


Varro Mu- 


was Terentius Varro Murena, ' But this Conſul * paged. 
died in office; and was ſucceeded for the remainder » — nv Pi. 
of the "Re by C. Calpurnias Piſo. 57 ie 


Eg Auguſtus 3” 
x Dio, Call. lib, li, c. 29. Zonaras, lib. x. c. 33. Plin. lib, vi. c. 28. 


 Strabo, lib, ii. p. 118. Ibid, lib. xvi, p. 792. 
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SAY: . Auguſtus himſelf, in this Conſulate, Was taken 
ill; and being ſuppoſed in danger, called his col- 
league, with a; number of the principal Senators, 
into his preſence, to receive his laſt admonitions 
relating to the empire. The title by which he af- 
fected. to hold the government, could not ſupport. 
him in pointing out a ſucceſſion, He accordingly 
. made no mention of any ſucceſſor to himſelf; but 
| delivered to the Conſul Piſo, as being firſt officer 
of, State, the memorials he had drawn up relating 
to the reyenue and other public eſtabliſuments. He 
gave to Agrippa his ring, which was the badge of 
bis nobility, and which, according to the ideas of 
the Romans, had an emblematical reference to his 
power. He ſeemed; to overlook. his nephew Mar- 
cellus, though at this time the firſt in his favour, 
and probably deſtined to inherit his fortune. This 
circumſtance, together with the general opinion of 
his diſſi mulation, made it be ſuſpected that he had 
no real apprehenſiong of dying, and that he call- 
ed his friends to this ſolemn audience, merely to- 
ſhow, on a ſuppoſed death- bed, his reſpect for the 
8 een To elude the penetration of thoſe 
who ſuſpected hig arts, and whom he ſtill conti-. 
nue to dread, after his recovery, he deſired that 
the will Which he had made on this occaſion 
mould be publicly read; but the Senate, already 
- - ., knowing the contents, and affecting to believe, 
without this evidence, the ſincerity of his inten- 
tions to reſtore the republic, refuſed to comply. 
They appointed great Fer on account of his 
7 retorery, 
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recovery, and, amply diſtinguiſhed or Rs 
phyſician, to whoſe ſkill it was ſuppoſed that they, = 


o the preſervation of ſo highly valued a life e 

Gia mentioned 755 nephew Marcellus, and the 
honour he had done to Agrippa, were probably 
not the effects of any. ſerious deſign reſpecting the 
ſucceſſion, they nevertheleſs . became a ſuhject of 
jealouſy in the mind of the ;Young man, and ſoon 


after occaſioned. the retirement of Agrippa. from 


18 


CHAP. 


the court. This officer, under .pretence of going 


into Syria, where he; was appointed. to command, 
ſet out from Rome, but ſtopped at Mitilene in the 


iſland of Leſbos, where he lived in retirement, 


and ſeemingly Alleag aged from, any part in the 
public ſervice. 

During the ſtay of 3 at Mitilene, . in 
leſs than a year after his departure from. Rome, 
happened the death of Marcellus; an event. which 
Livia was, by ſome, alleged to have haſtened, in 


order to make way for the advancement of her 


own ſons; but the ſicklineſs of the ſeaſon and the 

mortality at Rome, during the two preceding years, 
might have accounted for the death of Marcel - 
lus, without any ſuppoſition of unnatural means? ; 
and the eyent itſelf brought no immediate advan- 
tage to the ſons of Livia. It was followed by the re- 
cal of Agrippa, and by a new arrangement, which 
removed the Claudian family ftill farther from the 
| place to which the mother was defirqus to raiſe 
8 ; them 


5 Din Ca lib li, e. 3 2 2 Thid, lib, ic 32, 33: 
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"I x. them in * confiteration n favour'of the Em- 
— 3 
* Abgviies had now, for ws years, wiehout in- 
termiffion, aſſumed and exerciſed the office of Con- 
ul; but thinking its authority ns longer neceſſary 
to ſuppert his power, he diveſted himſelf of the 
title, and gave a freſh proof of his moderation, by 
fubſtituting in his room L. Seſtius, one of the few 
who were ſtill ſuppoſed to regret the fall of the 
ä republic. Seſtius had been the friend of Marcus 
|; Brutus, adhered to the cauſe of the commonwealth 
2 in every period of the civil wars, and, though 
ſpared by the victors at Philippi, {till ventured to 
retain the ſtatue and picture of his friend, who pe- 
riſhed in the laſt ſtruggle for freedom. 

The magnanimity of Auguſtus, in getting over 
theſe objections to the character of Seſtius, was 
not paſſed in filence by the flatterers of his court ; 

nor was his declining the Conſalate overlooked by 
the Senate, in their zeal to deviſe new” honours 
and additional conceſſions. The character of Tri- 
bune, which had been annually conferred on the 
Emperor for ſome years, was, on the preſent oc- 
caſlon, rendered perpetual in his perſon, and the 
privilege of propoſing matters for the conſidera- 
tion of the Senate, hitherto appropriated to the 
Confals- in office, was now likewiſe extended to 
him. As a compenſation for the dignity of Con- 
fat, which he now declined, he was declared per- 
petual Proconfal, both at Rome and in the pro- 
vines, and empowered to ſuperſede every governor 

8 within 


— 
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within the precincts of any province into which he- HA r. 


ſhould come . He was, at the ſame time, preſſed . 
to accept the title and power of Dictator. 


The People, attacked with a plague or contagi- U. C. 1257 


ous diſtemper, which, in the uſual mode of their u Marcel 


las Aſerni · 


ſuperſtition, they conſidered as a puniſhment in- au, L. A. 


flicted by the gods for ſome public offence, and in guru 


particular for their having ſuffered the Emperor % t. 


to diveſt himſelf of the Conſulate, propoſed: that 


he ſhould inſtantly aſſume this or a higher digni- 
ty. To effect this purpoſe, while the Senate was 
aſſembled, multitudes crowded together in a riot- 
ous manner, and with threats required that Au- 
guſt us ſhould be/inftantly veſted with the title and 


powers of Dictator. And, to loſe no time in the 
execution of this deſign, they collected twenty- 


four Faſces, the number uſually carried before 
this officer, and repairing to the Emperor's reſi- 
dence, called upon him to aſſume his power, and to 
reſcue the People from their preſent calamities. 


Auguſtus, probably unwilling to riſk the cre- 
dit of his name on the ſucceſs of ſuch a recipe for 


the cure of an evil, took this opportunity to eſta- 


bliſh his character for moderation. He entreated 


the People to defift from their purpoſe of reviving 
2 power which the laws had abolifhed ; and when 
ſtill importuned, appeared to be Send agitated, 


tore his clothes, and gave other figns of extreme 
2 * likewiſe e to accept of the 
| office 


1 Dio. Caf: lib, Iiii. c. 32. b 
- 2 Dio. Caff. lib, liv, c. 1. 
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CHAP . office of perpetual:Cenfor, he, in the ſame manner, 
— ;deglined it, recoimmending, for the immediate diſ- 


charge af its duties, P. Emilius Lepidus and Mu- 

Batius Plancus. Nine enn 207 
215 In actingithis ani it is ee err 

Emperor guarded againſt the fate of Julius Cæ- 


| = ar ; and that having provided for all the real ob- 
0 © gets of his ambition, he preferred ſecurity to the 


oſtemation of power, and relied more on the cau- 
tion with which heravoided 'offence,” than he did 
eon the vigilance of his informers and ſpies, or on 
the terror of his arms. He could not, however, 
at all times, avoid having recourſe to theſe means 
of defence. During his preſent abode at Rome, 


he received information of a deſign formed on his 
life by Murzna and Fannius Cæpio, and brought 
them to trial. Velleius Paterculus, without any 
ſexuple, affirms the guilt of theſe ſuppaſed conſpi- 


raters; but Dion Caſſius inſinuates, that the guilt 


of Murena, at leaſt, was mere indiſcretion, or an 
unguarded freedom of ſpeech; with which he was 
$ accuſtomed, to cenſure the conduct of his ſuperiors, 


rather thay any formed defign: 6 ſo; calopinah: a 
nature. 11 i | 
— Was the ia * eee 
* himſelf appeared to be in favour with Auguſ- 
tus. Upon the ſurmiſe of an intention to ſeize 


him, together with Fannius, both abſconded and 


fled. They were arraigned and tried in abſence; 
but as the judges ſtill had the option of vot- 
vs by ſecret ballot, the majority. * them- 

| - ſelves 
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ſelves of this privilege to ſtop the ——— hits CHAP: 


out incurring the reſentment of the profecutor. 
The uſe of the ſecret ballot in criminal trials, 
when firſt introduced in the republic, ſerved to 


elude the Senate's authority, or to favour popular 


diſorders; and no doubt had a tendency adverſe 
to juſtice. | But now, when it might have been ſa- 
lutary, as ſerving to elude the terror of deſpotiſm, 
at leaſt in all State Trials, it was; under pretence 
of the falſe judgment given in the caſe of Murzna 
and Cæpio, ſo far aboliſhed; as that all perſons who 
fled from trial, or who declined; appearance, were; 
by an expreſs ſtatute, deprived of its benefit“; 


and this circumſtance deſerves to be mentioned as 


the firſt inſtance; perhaps, in which the judicial 
forms of the republic, formerly partial to the inte- 
reſts of the People, began to be openly changed in 
favour of deſpotiſm. This innovation was proba- 
bly.the more fatal in the ſequel, that the Emper- 
or himſelf, under pretence of giving evidence, of 
urging proſecutions, or of appearing, as an advo+ 
cate for his clients, frequently attended the cqurts:; 
And it cannot be doubted, that as often as he ap- 
peared, the Part. n which he ank. ae as a wit- 


: nets 
» Did. Call. lib. liv. 8. 9% 


2 bid. Sueton. in Augutt, e. 56. Lak | 
3. Among the remarkable trials of this e is mentioned that of M. 


| 8 who having the command in Macedonia, was accuſed of having, 


without orders, made war on the Odryſians a Thracian nation. He plead: 
ed the orders of Auguſtus or of Marcellus; but the Emperor himſelf at- 


tending the trial, denied his having ever given ſuch orders, and the defen- 


dant was condemned. He is ſaid, at another time, to have appeared in be- 
half 
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cH ae. neſs or as a pleader, muſt 24 <p very great and 
BN improper-influence in the 
In the beginning of this reign, are dared ſome 
regulations calculated for the peace and general 
order of the city. Among theſe, it is mentioned, 
that the number of Prætors was reduced to ten; 
- and that two of this number were appointed to in- 
ſpect the public revenue * ; that ſome feaſts, which 
had-been cuſtomary, were prohibited, and the ex- 
pencc of others reſtrained within moderate bounds ; 
| that the care of the public ſhows was intruſted 
to the Prætors, with a competent allowance from 
the treaſury to defray the expence of ſuch enter- 
tainments, but under an expreſs prohibition to 
add, as candidates for preferment had been hither- 
to inclined to do, from ambitious motives, above 
an equal ſum from their own private eſtates. The 
ſhows of gladiators were ſubjected to the controul 
of the Senate, and the number of pairs to be exhi- 
bited, on any particular occaſion, reſtricted to 
ſixty. The care of extinguiſhing and guarding 
againſt fire, being in the department of the Ædiles, 
3 | & Tat 16 $M 4 


| half of his confidents Apuleius and Mecznas, who were arraigned of ſome 
undue influence in protecting a perſon under proſecution for adultery. 
After the proſecutor began to open the charge, Auguſtus himſelf came 
into court, and commanded him not to traduce his relations and friends; 
a ſtretch of power which, under legal government, ought to have given of. 
fence; but in the preſent ſtate. of the Romans, only put the ſubjeR in mind, 
bow neceſſary it was for himſelf to court the imperial favour and it was 
4 | decreed accordingly, by the unanimous votes of all the Senators, that in 
: ee e eee an additional ſtatue 
ſhould be erected to him. x 


1 Dio. Caff, ib. li. c, 32, 
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a body of ſix hundred men, deſtined to this ſer- HAP. 
vice, was put under the command of theſe magi- —— 
ſtrates. Perſons of rank having given occaſion of 
ſcandal, by preſenting, themſelves as dancers or 
performers on the public theatre, ſuch nee 
were ſtrictly prohibitec. 
As the Emperor ever affected a * to be en- 
tirely relieved of the government, he accompanied 
his moſt popular acts and regulations with a for- 
mal and oſtentatious reſignation of ſome particu- 
lar parts of his power. The provinces of Nar- 
bonne and of Cyprus, which had been originally 
part of his truſt, being in the firſt period of his 
reign reſtored tc, peace, he formally reſigned thñem 
into the hands of the Senate. But while he was 


occupied with theſe pacific or popular meaſures, 


the Aſtures and Cantabri, notwithſtanding their 
former diſtreſſes, ſtill paſſionately fond of their ex- 
piring liberties, having revolted yet a third time, 
were again reduced with great ſlaughter. Moſt of 
thoſe who eſcaped from the ſwords of the Roman 
legions, periſhed by their own hands. While 
this event, in appearance, terminated all the trou- 
bles which ſubſiſted in the weſtern part of the em- 
pire, an alarm was received from Egypt, of a for- 
midable enemy appearing to intend the invaſion 
of that kingdom. The Ethiopians, prokifſþly, en- 
couraged by the low ſtate to which, from the un- 


fortunate expedition of Gallus againſt the Arabi- 


ans, they ſuppoſed the Roman forces on the Nile 
ER ens, to 
1 Dio, Caſſ. lib. liv. c. 4. 
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CHAP. to have been reduced, had, by the time that the 
alarm had been communicated to Rome, actually 


entered the province; but, before any aſſiſtance 
could arrive from other parts of the empire, this 
enemy was repulſed by Petronius, who ſucceeded 
to Gallus in the government of Egypt. 

While theſe events were ſtill unknown in the 
Capital, the Emperor had taken his reſolution to 
preſent himſelf in Egypt, for the defence of that 
province, and was ſet out on his voyage. Having 
put into Sicily in his way, while he yet remained 
in this iſland, the uſual election of Conſuls came 
on at Rome. He himſelf was named, together 


v. c. 732. with M. Lollius Nepos; but he declined accept- 
e, ing of the office; and affected to leave tht Roman 


= People; as of old, to a free choice. This novelty 
Tat. gave riſe to a warm eonteſt, in which Quintus E- 
. Lepidus, and L. Silanus, appeared as com- 
petitors, and were ſupported by numerous parties 
of their friends. The People began to recover the 
remembrance of their former power, and were en- 
couraged or ſupported by the candidates in a ſort 
of diſorder or licence, from which they had for 
ſome time been reſtrained. Auguſtus himſelf was 
alarmed with theſe appearances of a reviving re- 
public, moned both the candidates to attend 
him in Mily; and having reprimanded them for 
the difturbances they gave, forbade them to ap- 
pear at Rome, until the approaching elections were 


paſſed. The competition, nevertheleſs, was” car- . 
| | ried 


1 Dio, Caſt lib, liv. c. 6&6, 7 
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ried on with great warmth in abſence of the can- n CHAP. P, 
didates, and ended with much 18 8 in favour . — 
of Lepidus. 


This ſpecimen of diſorder, perhaps no more than 
is common in popular elections, now appearing dan- 


gerous to a power, which was founded on the ſup- 


preſſion of all free competitions, probably induced 
the Emperor to haſten the recal of Agrippa, as a per- 


ſon on whom he could devolve the care of a trouble- 


ſome city. The breach which had been ſome time 
made in his family, by the death of Marcellus, re- 


mained unrepaired; and he ſeems to have heſita- 


ted in the choice of the perſon whom he was to 
place next to himſelf in power, and in ſucceſſion 
to the government. His daughter Julia, the wi- 
dow of Marcellus, had yet brought no addition to 
his offspring. She was now to be diſpoſed of in 


a ſecond marriage, and was likely to beſtow on her 


huſband all the proſpects of an heir-apparent to the 
fortunes of her father. It is ſaid, that Mecænas 
adviſed the Emperor to make choice of Agrippa. 
This man, he ſaid, is already too high to remain 
where he is; he muſt be lifted up to a place get 
higher, or be caſt to the ground . 

Agrippa was accordingly, about this time, made 
to part with Marcella, the niece of Auguſtus, to 
whom he had been ſome time married, in order 
that he might become the huſband of Julia, and 


by this title the firſt 1 in the family of Cæſar. 


oer. V N The 
| 1 Dio, Caſſ. lib, liv. c. 6, 
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The Emperor, while in Sicily, having beſtowed 
on the city of Syracuſe, and on other towns of that 
iſland, the privilege of Roman colonies, and ha- 
ving made ſome other arrangements for the better 
government of the province, continued his voy- 


age from thence into Greece. As he paſſed through 


Sparta and Athens, he treated the inhabitants of 


thoſe once eminent cities with marks of favour or 


diſpleaſure, according to the part they had taken 
in the late diviſion of parties in the empire. 
The Spartans had, with proper hoſpitality, re- 
ceived Livia in her flight from Italy, and, in re- 
turn, were now honoured with the preſence of the 
Emperor at one of the public meals, which they 
ſtill affected to retain in memory of their ancient 
inſtitutions... They likewiſe received a grant of 
the iſland of Cithera, which e belong - 


ed to their territory. 


The Athenians, on the contrary, it is faid, were 


reminded of their . partiality to Antony and Cleo- 
patra, and of the ſingular oſtentation with which 


they admitted the Queen of Egypt a citizen of 
Athens. In reſentment of this behaviour, they 
were deprived of their ſoyereignty in Egina and 
Eretria, and forbid to receive any preſents in re- 
turn for the freedom of their city; a diſtinction 
which, it ſeems, was ſtill earneſtly courted, and 
from the ſale of which they derived ſome revenue. 
From theſe viſits to Sparta and Athens, the 
Emperor proceeded to Samos, where he remained 
| for 
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for the winter . Here he not only had a confir- 


mation of the reports already mentioned, relating 
to the ſucceſs of Petronius againſt the Ethiopians, 
but received an embaſſy from this people to ſue 
for peace. They had addreſſed themſelves to the 
Præfect of Egypt; and being referred to the Em- 
peror, deſired that they might have guides to con- 
duct them to him. This Emperor, they ſaid, or 
the place of his abode, we know" not. Being con- 
ducted to Samos, on the route by which Auguſtus 
was expected to arrive in Aſia, they obtained a 
peace, without any of the ſubmiſſions or unequal 


| as 


CHAP. 
XXXVII. 


— — 


conditions by which the Romans were formerly 


accuſtomed to prepare the way, in every treaty, 
for the farthen extenſion of their conqueſts . 


In the ſpring which followed, Auguſtus paſſed d. © 733: 


Apulei- 


from Samos to Bythinia, in which, though one of us, Þ Sli 


Narva. 


the provinces which had been committed to the ad Auguſt. 
miniſtration of the Senate, he, by his own autho- _ 2 


rity, ventured to make ſome reformations; d 


upon a complaint, that the people of Cyzicum had 


inſulted with the rod, and put to death ſome Ro- 
man citizens, he ſtript them of ſeveral immunities 
which they had hitherto enjoyed. From thence, 
he continued his progreſs into Syria, and there 
likewiſe inflicted ſeverities on the citizens of Tyre 
and Sidon, to repreſs their ſeditions or puniſh their 


diſreſpe& to his governments. 
| M-3 a The 


x Dio. Caſſ. lib. liv. c. 7. 
2 Strabo, lib. vii. p. Lat. 
3 Dio. Caſſ. lib, liv, c. 6. 
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cHar. The Parthians had not yet reſtored the Raman 
| — captives, or the trophies, of which they had got 
| poſſeſſion on the defeats of Craſſus and Antony. 
This was the condition on which the king had 
obtained the releaſe of his ſon. And being now re- 
minded of it, or alarmed: by the approach of the 
Roman Emperor to his frontier, he ſent an embaſ- 
ſy to perform this article of his late agreement. 
But of the Roman pri ſoners, many, ſoon after they 
were taken, periſned by their own hands; others, 
being reconeiled by degrees to their condition, and 
having ſettled in the country, were unwilling to 
remove. Numbers concealed themſelves from the 
perſons who were ſent to aſſemble and conduct 
them to the frontier, and but a few, were recover- 
ed. Theſe, together with the reſtored ſtandards 
and other trophies, were conducted with great 
pomp to the city of Rome. | 
Auguſtus had already as; the e RFA 
tions of the Senate and People, on the concluſion 
of his treaty with the Parthians, and knowing how 
much it was become a point of honour at Rome to 
repair the diſgrace which Roman armies had in- 
_ curred on the Euphrates and the Tigris, he indul- 
ged, on the concluſion of this tranſaction, a degree 
| of vanity, which was unuſual with him on other 
occaſions. | He ordered the , rites of thankſgiving 
that were uſually appropriated to the greateſt vie- 
tories ; gave inſtructions to erect a triumphal arch; 
and he himſelf, upon his return to Rome, © 0 
the city in erg, 5 
The 
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The Romans, in conferring honours on thoſe HAP. 


who performed any ſervice, conſidered the advan- 
tage they had gained, more than the means by 
which it had been obtained, and indulged; with 


all the diſtinctions which military courage or perſo- 


nal ability could claim, every officer, under whoſe 
auſpices they proſpered, whether by artifice or va- 
lour *. On this principle, Auguſtus, without hav- 


ing performed any military operation whatever, 
took occaſion to triumph over an enemy, before 


whom the armies of Antony and. Craſſus had pe- 


riſhed, | 
The object of the Emperor's journey to the 


Eaſt having been obtained by the reſtoration of 


peace to Egypt, he did not proceed in his progreſs 
beyond the province of Syria. From thence, in 
his letters to the Senate, he diſclaimed every in- 
tention or wiſh to extend the bounds of the em- 


pire, and diſtributed kingdoms on the frontier to | 


the princes of Aſia, who were conſidered as con- 
federates or allies of the ; Romans. Among theſe, 


he gave to Tarcondimotus a principality in Cili- 
cia; to Archelaus, the Leſſer Armenia; to Herod, 


over and above his own kingdom of Judza, the 
principality of 'Zenodorus, in its neighbourhood. 
He reſtored a prince, of the name of Mithridates, 
to the kingdom of Commagene, from which his 
father had been expelled; and, at the requeſt of 
the people of Armenia, ſent his ſtepſon Tiberius 
Claudius Nero, now about twenty years. of age, 

M 3 | with 


I Dio, Caſſ. lib, liv. c. 8. 
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cap with a commiſſion to remove Artabazus, then in 
— — poſſeſſion of that kingdom, and to declare Tirida- 
| tes, who was ftill at Rome, to be its ſovereign, 
This revolution in Armenia, however, was, by the 
death of Artabazus, who fell by the hands of his 
own ſubjects, in part n before the arrival 

of Tiberius. 

While the nee was thus n in the 
provinces, the ordinary ſucceſſion of magiſtrates 
took place at Rome, and he himſelf being named 

Conſul, together with Caius Sentius, again de- 
clined the title, without recommending a ſubſti- 
tute. Great animoſities aroſe among the candi- 
- dates for this honour. Agrippa had been called 
away into Gaul, upon an alarm received on the 
German frontier, and from thence into Spain, to 
gquell another revolt of the Aſtures and Cantabri. 
In his abſence, the Conſul Sentius and the Senate, 
unable to repreſs the tumults which aroſe in the 
city, ſent a deputation to the Emperor, who was 
ſtill in Aſia, to know his pleaſure reſpecting the 
election, and, in return, had a freſh proof of his 
magnanimity and candout in the recommendation 
of Lucretius, a known partizan of the republic, 
and one of ' thoſe who, being obnoxious to the tri- 
umvirate and among the proſcribed, had ape 
from the maſſacre. 

Auguſtus, during his ſtay in Syria, had accounts 
of the birth of a grandſon Caius, the eldeſt of the 
ſons of Agrippa, by his daughter Julia, and had a 
copy of the decree, by which the Senate annexed 

| | "The - 
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the anniverſary of this birth to the days of public HAP. 


rejoicing. On his way to Italy, he paſſed another 
winter in Samos, where he received the ambaſſa- V 


dors of many nations, and among theſe, an em- = 
baſſy from India, attended with a numerous reti- 182 
nue, and charged with a variety of preſents '. But TY M. 


what probably moſt entertained the curious in the 
weſtern world, was the exhibition of an Indian 
Sage or Brahmin, who having taken his reſolution 
to die, was ambitious to make his exit in preſence 
of the Roman court. Being indulged in this de- 
fire, and, flattered with the attendance of a nume- 
ous crowd of ſpectators, he prepared a funeral pile, 
which he ſet on fire, and, with much oftentation or 
deliberate ſtate, threw himſelf into the midſt of the 
flames*. His tomb was marked with the following 
inſcription. Here lies Tarmarus or Tarmanochegas, 
an Indian of Bargoſa, who, in the manner of his coun- 
try, ended his days by a voluntary death 3. In ſuch 
actions, we may perceive the powerful attraction 
of glory, from whatever ſort of COON it be 
ſuppoſed to ariſe. 

When the Emperor's W return was an- 
nounced at Rome, many honours were decreed to 
him, all of which he declined, except that of ha- 
ving an altar erected on the oecaſion to Jupiter 

M4 Redux, 
1 Among theſe, are mentioned by Strabo a ſnake ten cubits long, though 


it appears from Suetonius, lib, xv. p. 719. that a ſnake of a much greater 
length was exhibited in the public ſpectacles at Rome, fifty Sos ws Sueton - 


in  Augult, e. 43. 
2 Dio. Caff. lib, liv. c. 8. 10, 11. Vell. Pater. lib. ji. c. 32. 


3 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 720. 
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HAP. Redux, and that of having the day of his arrival 
SEXY inſerted, under the title Auguſtalia, among the fe- 


ſtivals of the kalendar. On his approach to the 
"city, the magiſtrates and the people prepared to 
go forth in proceſſion to receive him; but either 
from an averſion to pageantry, which he ever ſhun- 
ned, except when ſubſervient to ſome uſeful pur- 
poſe, or from a deſire of procuring freſh encomiums 


of moderation, he made his entry in the night, to 


avoid this compliment. On the following day, he 
_ procured reſolutions of the Senate and People, 
promoting Tiberius, the eldeſt of the ſons of Li- 
via, to the rank. of Prætor, and beſtowing on 
Druſus, the younger brother, the privilege of ſtand- 
ing for any of the ancient honours of the com- 
monwealth five years before the legal age. He 
himſelf, at the ſame time, accepted the office of 
Cenſor, with a new title, that of NEE of Man- 
ners *, for five years. 

This new deſignation was wile BEI to the titles 
of Auguſtus, under pretence that ſuch an autho- 
rity was wanting to take cognizance of the dif- 
orders committed in the late canvas for the elec- 
tion of Conſuls; but, as the period was near ap- 
proaching, at which he was to repeat the form of 
reſigning the government, it is probable, that he 
choſe to be veſted with the authority of Cenſor, 
in order to make the eee, e to 
this ceremony. 

Near ten years had . ſince the rolls of the 
Senate had been made up, and in this interval ma- 

| | ny 
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ny reaſons may have occurred for removing ſome HAP. 


of the members, and for ſubſtituting others. The 
authority of Cenſor, with which the Emperor was 
now veſted, enabled him, without any unprece- 
dented exertion of power, to effect his purpoſe ; 
but, notwithſtanding this circumſtance, his uſual 


caution led him to ſeek for palliatives, and to de- 


viſe means to leſſen or to divide the odium of ſo 
diſagreeable a meaſure. He gave out, that the 
number of Senators was become too great, and 
thus provided himſelf with an excuſe for exclud- 
ing 4 number, without ſtating any perſonal ob- 
jection, He at firſt propoſed to take upon him- 
ſelf only the nomination of thirty members, and 
under a ſolemn oath, that he ſhould name the moſt 


worthy, Theſe thirty were directed, each, under 
a like ſolemn oath, to give in a liſt of five, which 


would have made up the number to one hundred 
and fifty. And theſe, if they had been agreeable 


XAXXVUL, 


to the Emperor, would have probably made the 


firſt part of the roll. But as he was in many in- 
ſtances diſappointed and diſpleaſed with the choice 
that was made, he ſelected only thirty of the 
whole, to whom he gave the ſame directions as be- 
fore, each to name five; but being equally diſ- 
ſatisfied with this new nomination, he took the 


whole on himſelf; and alleging, that the officer 


who collected the names had made ſome miſtakes, 
and that many, who were thus propoſed to be 
members of the Senate, had neceſſary avocations 


in the provinces, he undertook, by his own autho- 


rity, 


3 9 15 
In.. 


8 
that, as in the former inſtance of the ſame kind, he 
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rity, to reform the 'liſt. This taſk, however, he 
performed under ſo much apprehenſion of danger, 


carried armour under his clothes, and had a guard 


of ten choſen Senators, with concealed weapons, 
who had orders not to admit above one perſon at a 


time to approach him”, By his conduct in this 
matter, or by the ſeverity of his cenſures, he was 


| ſuppoſed to have made ſo many enemies, or he 


himſelf at leaſt took ſuch impreſſions of jealouſy 
and diſtruſt as kept him in alarm, and occaſioned 


ſome trials and executions, by which he propoſed 


to counteract or prevent the deſigns which were 
ſuppoſed to be forming againſt his life 2. | 
Upon obſerving how much the Emperor was 
alarmed, it was moved in the Senate, as an aknow- 
ledgment of the danger to which he was expoſed, 
that the members ſhould take arms, and in cer- 
tain numbers, by turns, paſs the night in his houſe. 


I am unfortunately addicted to ſnore,” ſaid An- 


tiſtius Lobeo, who till poſſeſſed ſome remains of 
the republican ſpirit, and am afraid, that I 
« ſhould be an unwelcome gueſt in the anti- 


4 chamber of a prince s.“ 


U. C. 
P. 3 
Lentulus 


The period for which Auguſtus had ent the 


command of the armies, and taken charge of part of 


En. Core. the provinces, being about to expire, he repeated 


Cn, Corne- 


lius Lentu- 


lus. 


Aug. 10mo, - 
Tat. 


44- 


the form of. his reſignation, and was prevailed up- 
| on 


1 Dio Caf; lib. liv. c. 13, 14, 15. Ez? | 
2 Sueton, in Auguſt, c. 335. 3 Dis. Caſſ. lib. liy- 
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on to reſume his truſt, though but for a term of HAP. 


five years longer. Agrippa being now the ſon-in- 
law of the Emperor, and the firſt in his favour, as 
well as his neareſt relation, was joined with him 
for the. ſame term of five years, in the character of 
Tribune of the People. 

During the preceding period of ihe" new eſta- 


bliſhment, Auguſtus had affected to limit the ex- 


erciſe of his power to the military department, or 
to the provinces ſpecially committed to his charge; 
whilſt, in the city, or in civil affairs, he acted in 
the name of the Senate, or under the veil of ſome 
temporary office of magiſtracy. But for the term 
upon which he was now entering, he ſeemed to 
have thought himſelf ſafe in aſſuming a more direct 
executive power. He accordingly accepted from 
the Senate an appointment of perpetual extraor- 
dinary Conſul, to be preceded on all public occa- 


ſions by twelve LiQors, and in the Senate to have 


a chair of State placed between the ordinary Con- 


ſuls of the year. He likewiſe received unlimited 


authority to enact laws, to the obſervance of which 
the Senate offered to bind themſelves by oath. 
And although, in this, he took occaſion to give a 
new proof of his moderation, by preventing the 
oath to be adminiſtered ; he nevertheleſs proceed- 
ed from henceforward in the exerciſe of his impe- 
rial prerogative, with fewer diſguiſes than he had 
formerly aſſumed. 

The powers hitherto exerciſed under the title of 
ſome ordinary magiſtracy, were now committed to 


officers, 
3 


XXVII. 
— — 
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cx ap. officers, acting by the appointment of Cæſar, and 
pp his ſole authority. Among theſe may be num- 


bered, the inſpection of thejpublic works; of the 
highways; ; the navigation of the river; the mar- 
kets ; the public granaries; the preſervation of 
the een or government of the city committed 
to a military Præfect or Governor. Some new in- 
ſtitutions were alſo mage, to Nn evil of a re- 
cent date... | 
From the time of the civil wars, Italy had re- 
mained ſubject to many diſorders. The inhabi- 
tants, alleging the dangers to which they had been 
expoſed in their perſons and properties, continued 
to form into bands, and taking arms, under pre- 
tence. of defending themſelves, employed thoſe 
arms for lawleſs purpoſes ;- robbed, murdered, or, 
by force, confined to labour in their workhouſes 
many innocent paſſengers, whether freemen or 
ſlaves, whom they thought proper to queſtion or 
violate, under the appellation of diſorderly perſons. 
To remedy this evil, guards were poſted at proper 
intervals, and a ſpecies of military patrole eſtabliſh- 
eld throughout the country, with orders to protect 
travellers, to inſpe&t the workhouſes or recepta- 
cles of labouring ſlaves, and to ſuppreſs all aſſoci- 
ations, beſides thoſe of the ancient corporations?. 
By the ſame authority, Auguſtus revived ſome ob- 
ſolete laws, and gave inſtructions to put them in 


force : ſuch as the laws Me n reſtrain- 


| x. Dio; Caff, Ib. liv. C17: 
2 2 Sveton, in Octav. c. 32. 


ing adultery, lewdneſs, and bribery, together with 


the laws which had been provided to promote mar- XV 


riage, or to diſcourage celibacy. The limitation of 


expence may have had its propriety under a repub- 


lic, where it is an object of ſtate. not to ſuffer the 
citizen, by his manner of living, or by his affecta- 
tion of magnificence, either to ruin himſelf, or to 
aim at diſtinction above his equals ; but the object 
of the ſumptuary laws, now enforced, is not ſpeci- 
ally mentioned. It was probably the ſame with that 
of the laws revived by Julius Cæſar, and conſequent- 
ly the ſame with that of the laws formerly obtained, 
under the republic, by the Tribune Licinius, and 
chiefly reſpecting the conſumption of meat. 

In limiting the exceſs of the table, Auguſtus 
was himſelf a ſtriking example of ſobriety, being 
extremely moderate and abſtemious in the uſe of 
wine and of food; and with reſpect to the other 
objects of his ſeverity, although he himſelf was 
not equally free from imputation, he probably al- 
ready experienced the neceſſity of certain reſtraints 
in his own family, and very properly thought it 
became him, in the character of magiſtrate, every 


where to watch over the purity of domeſtic man- 


NETS, 


| 1 In his ordinary diet, when he wanted nouriſhment, he eat 2 little 
bread, with ſome dried fruit, without obſerving any ſtated time for his 
meals. He ordered his table indeed to be regularly ſerved ; but he him- 


. ſelf joined the company irregularly, often after they were ſet, and fre- 


quently left them before they were done; and inſiſted that he ſhould not 


' be diſturbed in this freedom by any ceremony of waiting for him, or. by 


any troubleſome attentions whatever, Sueton. in Octav, c. 72, 73. 76, 
77 | 
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"CHAP ners. His zeal to recommend marriage, and to pro- 


- mote the ſettlement of families, n ſu _ 


e the ſame meaſures 


The Romans, by ont he Genus, or perio- 


dical muſter, obtained a more regular account of 


their own numbers than any other nation, and they 


were exceedingly watchful of their population, 


even when they had leaſt cauſe to apprehend its 


decline. They made laws accordingly to encou- 
rage matrimony, when the advantages enjoyed by a 


Roman citizen, as father of a family, were of them- 
ſelves a ſufficient encouragement. Auguſtus be- 


ing to revive thoſe laws, produced and read in the 
Senate a ſpeech formerly mentioned, and at this 
time ſtill extant, which had been delivered by 


Metellus Numidicus on this ſubject, about a hun- 


dred years before the preſent date. 


Even ſo far back, under the republic, the * 
ation of domeſtic auſterity may have begun to be 


felt. Licentiouſneſs and want of economy may 


have already broke into the eſtabliſhment of Ro- 


man families; diſorders happening in the ſtate of 


matrimony, may have deterred the fingle from em- 
bracing it. But if the effect of ſuch circumſtan- 


ces then began to appear, in depopulation, how 
much more may we ſuppoſe that the deſtructive 


civil wars, which followed; the ſhock that was 
given to property by the removal of the ancient 


inhabitants of Italy, to make way for ſtrangers and 
ſoldiers of fortune, muſt have operated to reduce 


N 


1 Sueton, in Octav. c. 69. 
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the numbers of the people? Theſe troubles, end- c ap. 
ing in military government; the uncertainty of © 
every man's condition depending on the will. of a 
maſter ; fear, melancholy, and dejection, felt amidſt 
the ruins of a fallen republic, may have completed 
the accumulation of evils which diſcouraged the 
rearing of childen ; and the effect, while as maſter 
he cheriſhed the cauſe, may have ſuggeſted to Au- 
guſtus the neceſlity of reviving the ancient laws of 
the republic to enforce population; inſomuch, that 
the extenſion and application of thoſe laws became 
a principal object of his reign. 0 
Suetonius, as uſual in his manner, without re- 
gard to dates, brings into one view many particu- 
lars of this Emperor's policy relating to this ſub- 
jet. Among theſe, it is mentioned, that he aug- 
mented the rewards of marriage, and the penalties 
on celibacy* :—That he ſometimes brought forward 
the children of his own family into the place of 
public aſſembly, and exhorted his audience to pro- 
fit by the example; but that his zeal in this matter 
was far from being acceptable to the People: That 
he was frequently accoſted in the theatres and pla- 
ces of public reſort, with general cries of diſlike; 
—had repreſentations from reſpectable citizens, that 
it was impoſſible to ſupport the extravagance at 
which women of rank were now arrived, and that 
he was obliged to correct many of the edicts he 
had publiſhed, or to abate much of their rigour ; 
—that, in order to obviate the objections which 
were 
1 Dio, Caif; lib, liv. c. 16. 
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GH Ar, were made to women of high condition, he per- 
A mitted the nobles to marry emancipated ſlaves ; 

Eitthat the law, nevertheleſs, was ſtill eluded ;— 

that pretended marriages were contracted - with 
children, or females under age, and the completion 
of courſe indefinitely deferred * ;—that, to prevent 
ſuch evaſions or frauds, it was enacted, that no mar- 
Tiage could be legally contracted with any female 
under ten years of age, nor the completion of any 
marriage be delayed above two Youre after the date 
of the ſuppoſed contra 3. 
As it was propoſed to force the A PT of 
marriages, ſo it appeared likewiſe of conſequence 
to render the diſſolution of thoſe already formed 
more difficult, and to lay ſeparation and divorce 
under proportional reſtraints 4. Under this wretch- 
ed ſuccedaneum for good policy, it ſeemed to be 
forgotten, that where mankind” are happy, and 
children are born to bleſs and to be bleſſed, nature 
has provided ſufficient inducements to marriage: 
But that, where the people are debaſed, marriage 
itſelf, and the pains which are employed to en- 
force it, are an additional evil; and that a ſove- 
reign, whoſe arrival at power has made a ſtate, 
into which mankind are powerfully led, by the 
moſt irreſiſtible calls of affection, paſſion, and de- 
fire, a kind of workhouſe, into which they muſt 
be driven by the goad and the whip, or a priſon 

1 Dio. Caff. lib. liv. c. 36. '2 Sueton. in Oar. e. 34- 


3 Dio. Caſſ. lib, liv. c. 16. 1 Sueton. in Octav. c, 34. 
| ” 1 4 | a 
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in which OY muſt be detained under bars and fet- C HA. 


ters of iron, is juſtly an object of execration of his 
people :: and the Romans accordingly ſeemed to feel 


themſelves, on the preſent occaſion, treated as the 


property of a maſter, who required them to multi- 
ply, merely to increaſe the number of his ſlaves; 
and they reſiſted this part of the Emperor's admi- 
niſtration, more than any other circumſtance of the 
ſtate of degradation into which they were fallen. 


Auguſtus, in the ſecond period of his reign, U. C. 736 


while he extended the exerciſe of, his power, ſtill c 
endeavoured to diſguiſe it under ſome forms or re- 
gulations of the ancient conſtitution. For this pur- 
poſe; he revived the laws againſt bribery, thoſe 
againſt taking fees for the pleading of cauſes, and 
the laws that were made to enforce the attendance 
of Senators. In theſe particulars, we cannot ima- 
gine that he ſo far miſtook the ſituation into which 
he had brought the people, as to revive laws againſt 
bribery, after there ceaſed to be any free election; 
the laws againſt accepting of fees * for pleading of 
cauſes, after all the motives which formerly indu- 
ced Senators to lend their gratuitous protection to 
parties at law, had ceaſed to exiſt * ; the law im- 
poſing a fine-upon members of the Senare coming 

Nane Vt wits IN5 5:3 5 958505406 


I In this, it is the cauſe, not the effect, that we reprobate. If a people 
were reduced to a ſtate in which it might be found neceſſary to enforce, by 


| penal laws, the uſe of ſalutary food, for the preſervation of life, no plainer | 


: evidence, ſurely, could be given of a cruel and tyrannical government. 


2 Lex Cincia. The offender was ſubjected to a fine, equal to double 


the fee he had accepted. 


3 Under the republic, the character of an able FRO led to uae; higheſt 
preferments and honours of the State; and this was the fee by which he 
was retained for his clients, 
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cHxap. too late to their places, after the proceedings of 
— the Senate were no more than a form, in which the 
Emperor promulgated his own decrees . In theſe 
inſtances, then, we muſt ſuppoſe that Auguſtus, in 
_ + the uſual ſtrain of his policy, affected to revive the 
laws of the republic, in order to make it paſs in the 
minds of the people, that the fepublic itſelf was ſtill 
| in exiftence. But notwithſtanding his attention, by 
Is theſe and other arts, to conceal the extent of his 
--; >  uſurpation, he could not eſcape the penetration of 
lis ſubjects, nor even the animadverſion of buffoons, 
to whom ſome degrees of freedom or of petulance 
dare permitted, after genuine liberty is withheld from 
every one elſe. Having banifhed a player of the name 
of Pylades, for a difference with another player of 
the name of Bathyllus, he afterwards, to pleaſe the 
audience, recalled Pylades; and giving him ſome 
_ admonition-to be upon his good behaviour for the 
future: That 3s a jeſt, ſaid the actor, for the more 
that the People are pon WE our Ad; the 

Better for you *, ' + © 

The Emperor ſtill refding at elne, Antag ee two 
1 years after the commencement of the ſecond pe- 
| rio of his reign, continued, or began to carry on, 
many works for the ornament,” magnificence, or 
convenience of the city. To defray the expence 
of ſuch works, he laid perſons, who had obtained 
a triumph, or any military honour, under à con- 
e for a pant of their. pals; ; nnd 225 theſe 
8 L 150 15 | means, 

1 Dio. Caf. ld. liv, c. 18, | | 

So fre ene feel e of pn 
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means, perhaps, made ſome officers pay for their Hr. 
_ own vanity more than they had been able to force 
from the enemy. He was ſuppoſed to be laviſh of 


military honours, as well as political diſtinctions, 
which in reality began to loſe their value, or to 
change their nature, being now mere badges of 
court favour, not, as formerly, the evidence or re- 
cord of ſignal ſervices rendered to the State, and 


ſupported by the teſtimony of victorious armies, 


or the voice of the People. It may be obſerved, 
as an evidence of decline in the eſtimation of mi- 
litary honours, that, for ſome advantage gained 
over the Garamantes *, an obſcure nation on the 
frontier of the Roman province in Africa, a tri- 
umph was beſtowed on one Balbus, a native of 
Gades in Spain, and but newly admitted a citizen 
of Rome'; while ſuch, honours were declined by 


Agrippa, to whom they were due for his eminent 


ſervices, but who conſidered them as matter of 
empty pageantry, which would give an air of vul- 


garity to the honours he already enjoyed ® | 
About this time Auguſtus received an acceſſion en wp 
.to his family by the birth of another grandſon, of 1 


the name of Lucius, the ſecond ſon of Agrippa, 
by his daughter Julia. In adopting both the bro- 


thers, Caius and Lucius, with the addition of the 
name of Cæſuar, he made known the . of 


his fortunes in their favours. 


In the midſt of feſtivals, which were ee 


on this occaſion, the attention of the Emperor was 
1 called 


1 Plin. lib, v. c. 6. 2 Dio. Caſſ. lib, liv. e, 12. 
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Hr. called anew to the provinces, by alarms which were 
u received at once in many parts of the empire. 
V. C. 137, Hiſtorians give us a lift of particulars, exhibit- 
us Abeno- ing the troubles to which ſo extenſive a territory 
Cannes was ſtill expoſed. The Commenii and-Venones, 
| _— nations inhabiting certain valleys of the Alps, were 
© in arms. The Panonii and Norifci had attacked 
Iſtria. The Danthæleti and Scordiſci had invad- 
ed Macedonia. The Sauromatæ had paſſed the 
Danube. Some cantons, both of Dalmatia and 
Spain, had revolted. The Sicambri, Uſupetes, 
and Tenchteri, German nations bordering on the 
Rhine, having ſeized on the Italian traders who 
frequented their country, in imitation of the Ro- 
man manner of puniſhing ſlaves, nailed them to 
the croſs, and employing this inſult as a declara- 
tion of war, paſſed the Rhine, and made a deſcent 
upon Gaul. They ſurpriſed and put to flight a 
party of horſe, which had been ſent by Lollius to 
obſerve their motions. In purſuit of this advan- 
tage, they fell in with the main body, commanded 
by Lollius himſelf, equally unprepared to receive 
them, obliged him to retire with great loſs, and 
with the diſgrace of leaving the ſtandard of one 
of the legions in the hands of his enemies. 
Theſe revolts of the frontier provinces, or incur- 
ſions of barbarous neighbours, may be conſidered 
as the commencement, however remote, of a war 
which laſted for ages, and terminated at laſt in the 
ruin of the declining empire. The defeat of Lollius 
SIURD ©. © 1 ©, | was 
x Dio. Caſf lib, liv, c. 20. Vell. Parer. lib. 20. c. 97. 
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ere was indeed the firſt ſignal calamity which had be- cx ap 
fallen the Roman arms under the auſpices of the — 

it- preſent Emperor *. It was ſuppoſed to have great- 
Ty ly affected him, and to have cauſed the reſolution 

es, which he now took, to paſs the Alps, and to ſuper- _ 
re intend, in perſon, the meaſures which were neceſſa- * 
ed ry to repair this loſs. His departure from Rome, 5 
d- however, at this time, is likewiſe aſcribed to other 

he motives. He had now, for about two years, been 

nd expoſed in the city to the animadverſion and cen- 

es, ſure which a people, till petulant, though not free, 

he were ready, on ſo near a view, to beſtow on his 

no | perſon and government; and it was part of his po- 

o- licy to withdraw, at proper intervals, from the ob- 

to ſervation of ſuch a people, in order to preſerve 

a- that reſpect and authority which too much famili- 

nt arity is apt to impair. | He accordingly took occa- 

a ſion from theſe alarms, on the weſt and northern 
to frontier, to abſent himſelf from the city; and diſ- 

- patched Agrippa, at the ſame time, into Aſia, where 

d a conteſt, which had ariſen reſpecting the ſucceſ- 

e ſion to the Wy or of Boſphorus, us" N his 

d preſence. 

e The Emperor, leaving the am ald raetön of af- 

fairs at Rome in the hands of Statilius Taurus, ſet 

- out for Gaul, accompanied by Mecænas, and his | 
d own ſtepſon Tiberius, now in the rank of Pretor, 

Ir who made-a part of his court. At his arrival in 

e Gaul, the people were relieved of the alarm they 

8 had taken on the approach of the German inva- 

8 42 N 3 ders, 


1 Suet. in Octav. c. 33. 


. 


nA. ders, who, not being prepared to maintain a per- 
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3 — manent ſtruggle beyond their own boundaries, had 


U. C. 738. 
M. 125 


L. 
nins 1 
Avguft. 
13mo, 


Feat. 4. 


oo 
alpur- 


repaſſed the Rhine, He proceeded, therefore, to re- 
ceive the repreſentations which were made to him 
relating to the adminiſtration of the province. A- 
mong theſe are mentioned complaints of extortion 
on the part of the governor. This officer, though 
now bearing a Roman name, that of Licinius, was 
himſelf. a native of Gaul, and had been a ſlave in 
the family of Julius Cæſar. Having become, by 


the bounty of his maſter, a freeman and a Roman 


citizen, he was afterwards gradually raiſed, by Au- 
guſtus himſelf, to the height of his preſent com- 
mand, in which he committed enormous oppreſſions. 


Being convicted of the crimes which were laid to his 


charge, it is ſaid, that the money of which he had 
robbed the province was ſeized, but not returned 


to the owners“. 


While the Germans tion 7 Gaul upon the 
report of the Emperor's approach, the revolts of 


the Commenii and Venones, of the Panonii and 


Ligures Commati, were quelled at the ſame time 
by the different officers who had been employed 
againſt them. The Rheti and Vendelici, nations 


inhabiting the valley of Trent, having been long 


in the practice of plundering the Roman traders, 

of making incurſions into Gaul, and even into Ita- 
1y, were attacked firſt by Druſus, the younger of 
the ſons of Livia, and being forced from their own 


_ country, moved in a hoſtile manner into the Ro- 


n 


and 
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man province, where they were received by Tibe- cu Ar. 


rius, at the head of a conſiderable army; and be- 
ing preſſed at once by both the brothers, were ob- 
liged to make their ſubmiſſion, and to ſuffer the 
greater part of their men, of an age to carry arms, 
to be tranſplanted into other countries. 

The peace being thus re- eſtabliſned on the fide | 
of Germany, the Emperor applied himſelf to re- 
ſtore ſome cities which had gone to ruin in differ- 
ent parts of the empire, and to plant new colonies 
in Gaul and in Spain. Whether theſe were ſettle- 
ments provided for the veterans and Emeriti, by 
diſpoſſeſſing the ancient inhabitants, or new plan- 
tations made in waſte and unappropriated lands, is 
uncertain. Suetonius informs us, that no leſs than 
twenty-eight different colonies were ſettled in Ita- 
ly, towns built, and funds allotted to defray the ex- 
pence of | theſe newly eſtabliſhed communities; 
and that perſons who had filled any office of ma- 
giſtracy in theſe colonies, were entitled to a vote in 
the elections at Rome. 

Among the acts of Auguſtus, during his progreſs 
in Gaul, are mentioned the effects of his attention 


to the favourite object of encouraging population, 
and the premiums he gave, wherever he paſſed, to 


ſuch perſons as preſented him with numerous fa- 
milies of children *. It is mentioned, that the city 
| N4 | of 


1 Videre Rhæti bella ſub Alpibus. Druſum, Gerentem, et Vendelici, 
&c. &c. Horat. Carm. lib. iv. Od. 4. Dio. Caſſ. Lb, liv, c. 22. Vell. 


Pater. lib. ii. c. 95. 


2 Sueton. in Octav. c. 46. 
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of Paphos: being deftroyed by an earthquake, he 
gave orders to have it rebuilt; and, as an earneſt 
of his future patronage, gave the inhabitants leave 
to change the name to Auguſta * : that he reſtored 
to the people of Cyzicum in Bithynia, the privileges 
of which he himſelf had formerly deprived them: 
that his orders, to re-eſtabliſh the king of Pontus 
in poſſeſſion of the Boſphorus, which had been 
uſurped by a pretended deſcendent of Mithridates, 
being ſucceſsfully executed by Agrippa, the Em- 


peror received the report of this ſervice, without 
having it communicated to the Senate. And this 


is ſaid to have been the firſt inſtance; in which the 


form of communicating the reports of e ſer- 


U. C. 740. 
Tiberius 
Claudius 

, Nero, 


Quincelins 
arus. 
Auguſt. 
15mo, ZE. 
tat. 49. 


vice to the Senate was omitted. 


A triumph having been offered to Agripps on 
this occaſion, was again declined *. 
g Auguſtus had now paſſed above two years in 
Gaul, and obtained the end for which he went, 
whether of a temporary receſs from Rome, or of 
making the neceſſary proviſion for the ſecurity of 
the proyince. Leaving Druſus, the younger of the 
ſons of Livia, to command- on the Rhine, and to 
continue the military ſervices he had lately begun 


among the Alps, he himſelf ſet out on his journey 


nate, howeyer, not to loſe any opportunity of pay- 


to Italy. But, willing to avoid the crowds which 
uſually advanced to receive him on his approach to 
the city, he made his entry in the night. The Se- 


1 Dio. Caſſ. lib. liv. c. 23. 
2 Ibid. 


. > on © 


buy forbidding the admiſſion of ſlaves. From this 
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ing their court, ordered to be erected, in the uſual HAP. 


place of their aſſembly, an altar, on which to of- 
fer a ſacrifice of thankſgiving for his ſafe return; 


and, to fignalize the occafion by ſome circumſtance 


of a gracious nature, reſolved, that, from this date, 
whatever criminal, within the city, preſented his 
prayer for forgiveneſs to the Emperor in perſon, 
ſnould obtain his pardon. Both theſe flattering 
decrees, preſented to him on the day of his arri- 
val, he rejected. On the following day, he recei- 
ved the ſalutations of the People on the Palatine 
Hill; ordered the baths to be thrown open to 
them, and the uſual attendance at ſuch places to be 
given at his own expence. From this ceremony, 
he proceeded to the Capitol, and going up to the 
ſtatue of Jupiter, ſtript the laurel from his faſces, 
and laid this badge of victory on the pedeſtal 
which ſupported an image of the god. He then 
aſſembled the Senate; but excuſing himſelf from 
ſpeaking, on account of a hoarſeneſs, he delivered 


a paper to be read by his Quæſtor, containing a 


ſummary of his late operations in the. provinces, 
and ſome new regulations, by which the army, for 
the future, were to be governed +. 

This Emperor had gradually, fince his acceſ- 


 fion to the government, endeavoured to improve 
the diſcipline of the legions, and particularly 


to reſtore the dignity of the military character, 


rule 


I The place of his own reſidence. 
2 Dio. Caſſ. lib, liv. c. 25. 


2 
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rule he never departed, except either upon extra- 
ordinary occaſions, which required ſudden aug- 
mentations of the army, or in recruiting particu- 
lar bodies of men, ſuch as the city-watch, appoint - 


ed to guard againſt fire and other diſorders, And 


he ſucceeded ſo far in reſtoring the diſcipline, 
which had been much relaxed in times of the ci- 
vil war, that he had authority enough, on differ- 
ent occaſions, to diſmiſs, without any proviſion or 


reward, all ſuch as preſumed to make any demands 


in a mutinous manner. He had entirely diſband- 
ed the tenth legion for mutiny. In urging the du- 


ties of the ſervice, he generally decimated ſuch bo- 


dies of men as gave way before an enemy, and pu- 


niſhed with death the deſertion of a poſt, whether 


in officers or private men. Leſs offences he ſtigma- 


tiſed with ſome ſpecies of ignominy or diſgrace, 
as, by obliging the offender to ſtand a whole day 


unarmed before the _— tent, with ſome mark 
or badge of diſgrace *. 

By the regulations now preſented to has 
for their approbation, the term of military ſervice 


was fixed, if in the Prætorian bands, at twelve 


years; if in the legions,” at fixteen years. After 
this term, it was admitted that a ſoldier RON 


claim his diſcharge. 


It had been a 2 in the FIT of the 
late civil wars, to gratify the veterans, at their diſ- 
miſſion, with grants of land; a practice which 
taught the armies to covet the poſſeſſions of their 


| fellow-citizens, and to wu for pretences againſt 


ow, 
1 Sueton. in Oddav. C. 23. 
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them, which, in reality, rendered the property of cy a p. 


land inſecure. But Auguſtus. now thought himſelf 
poſſeſſed of a ſufficient authority to reform this 
abuſe, and to ſubſtitute, for ſuch grants as the 


_ veterans; had formerly received, a gratuity in mo- 


ney *.. By publiſhing his regulation on this ſubjeR, 
he greatly quieted the fears and apprehenſions 
under which the pacific inhabitants laboured in 
different parts of the empire. 

The utmoſt efforts of the Emperor were Bei 
required, on the preſent occaſion, to preſerve the 
maſk; under which he wiſhed to conduct his go- 


vernment. The Senate, though maintained in all 


its formalities, was obſerved to have no power, 
and began to be deſerted. The civil offices were 
ſhunned as a burden, or as a conſpicuous ſervitude. 
Many families of Senators were gone to decay, 
and thoſe who were called in to ſupply their pla- 


ces, either had not, or denied that they had the 
legal qualification. The titles of magiſtracy con- 


tinued for ſome time to be coveted, on account of 
the rank they were ſuppoſed to beſtow; but the 
frequency and proſtitution of ſuch honours now 
rendered them contemptible; and, in ſome de- 


gree, already an object of that ridicule which is ſo 


well ee by the Satprilh | in writings of a lat- 


er date 3, 
CE Tk 101 5 
I Dio. Caſſ. lib, liv. c. 25. 2 Ibid. lib, liv. c. 30. 
3 Perpetuo riſu, pulmonem agitare ſolebat 
Democritus, quanquam'non eſſent urbibus illis, 
Prætextæ, et e Faſces, Lectica, Tribunal. — 
Juven, Sat. x. v. 33. 
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CHAT Ae. © To relieve Yenators, in part; of the burdens 
— which they alone were hitherto appointed to bear, 

the Emperor, while yet in Gaul, gave directions 
that the ten judges, who decided in all queſtions 
relating to public ſales and confiſcations, the three 
inſpectors of the coin :; the officers who had 
charge of public executions , and the wardens of 
the ſtreets and highways s, ſhould all, for the fu- 
ture, be taken from the Equeſtvian order. It was 
now the practice to decline, not only ſervile or 
burthenſome offices of this ſort, but likewiſe what 
had been the higheſt ſtations under the republic; 
and it became neceſſary to foree the acceptance of 
them under actual penalties. At firſt, all who had 
been Quæſtors, if ſtill under forty years of age, 
were draughted by lot for the ſuperior ſtations 4; 
allelikewiſe who had been Quæſtors, and who were 
poſſeſſed of the legal eſtate, if not above thirty 
| years of age, were obliged to enrol in the Senate. 
From this forced enrolment or promotion, how- 
ce.rer, which may be conſidered: as a general preſs 
for Senators and officers of State, were excluded 
all ſuch as had any bodily deformity or blemiſh, 
or who wanted the legal eſtate. In aſcertaining 
the fortunes of Senators, the parties themſelves 
were examined, and other evidence was brought 
to inveſtigate the truth. Such as appeared to have 


made any « . in their paternal inheritance, 
were 


1 Triumviri Munitales. 2 Trinmviri Capitales, 
3 Viginti Viri. 4 Dio. Cafl. lib. liv. c. 26. 


— 
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were obliged to ſpecify the loſſes they had ſuſtain- & HA P. 
ed,,and to give an account of tuen own. manner W 


| of life 1. 


In the ſequel of theſe: emer which were in- 
nee to preſerve the appearance of a common- 
wealth, and to ſupport the formalities of a civil 


inſtitution, it is probable, although not mentioned 


by any of the hiſtorians, that Auguſtus accepted 
of a prolongation of his power for other five 
years *; and again aſſumed Agrippa with himſelf 
into the office of Tribune for the fame term. The 
ceremony of this reſignation became, by degrees, a 


matter of form, and his reſumption of the empire 


was made known by ſports and entertainments, 
which rendered the occaſion apps © 
to ide Pedplee. rn 
At this time a theatre, which had 3 3 
by Marcellus, was finiſhed, and opened with great 
ſolemnity. A proceſſion of noble youth was led 
by Caius, the ſon ef Agrippa, and adoptive ſon of 
the Emperor. Six hundred African wild beaſts 
were baited in the Circus, and among them a ty- 
ger; it being the firſt time that this animal made 


its appearance at Rome 3. 


In ͤcontinuation of theſe etitertainments, Lulus, | 
the ſon of Antony by Octavia, being Prætor, cele- 


brated the nen of Auguſtus with the moſt 


11 4. 75 145 1 expenſive 8 

1 Dio. Ca lib ner 8. . 
2 His having accepted the empire for ten years, and, at the expiration of 
this period, his having accepted of it for five years, are mentioned; and again, 
it 1s mentioned, about his twentieth year, or five years after this date, that he 
accepted of it for ten years more. The intermediate seremony, eh 
though not mentioned, cannot be doubted, | 

3 Plin. lib, viii. c. 17. f 
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nA. expenfive ſhews; and, in his public character, en- 
— tertained the Senate, together with the 1 
bimſeif at a feaſt in the Capitol“. : 

Tiberius, at the ſame time, in plrfarmance of a 
vow which he had made for the Emperor's ſafe 
return from his laſt excurſion to the provinces, 
gave ſplendid entertainments.. The giver of the 
feaſt having introduced Caius Cæſar, the eldeſt of 
the Emperor's adoptive ſons, and placed him by 
+ Himſelf on the Prætor's bench at the theatre, the 
young man was e + che CV" with 

18 8 touts of applauſe. 

The Emperor, . gave Sons of FTC 
Aare Such premature honours,” he ſaid, could 
«© only ſerve to infpire the mind of a young * man 
« with preſumption and pride.“ 

v. C. 740. About this time, after having long Nate "a 
2579, E. Public notice, died the famous Triumvir M. E- 


25mo, A. 
at.49 milius Lepidus, formerly the aſſociate or the tool 


of Octavius and Antony, in the execution of their 
deſigns againſt the republic. While he was ſub- 
ſervient to the intereſt of theſe: adventurers, he 
was allowed, in appearance, to hold a third part of 
the empire; but, being unſupported by any real 
abilities or perſonal authority, he ceaſed to be of 
any conſequence the moment he preſumed to act 
for himſelf, and was too inconſiderable, even to 
be an object of reſentment to thoſe he had injur- 


1 a 17 Ai Auguſtus 


x Dio. Call, lib, Iv. e. 25, 26. 2 Ibid. c. 27. 


he meant, on occaſion, to avail himſelf. But up- 
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e had ſuffered this fallen rival to re- GRHAr. 


main, during life, in the dignity of Pontfff, and, — — 


by keeping him in public view, deprived him of 


the conſolation even of being forgotten :. The 
Emperor, though himſelf defirous to hold this ſa- | 
cred character, and frequently preſſed, by his flat- i 
terers, to ſupplant Lepidus, was too cautious to 
violate any ſuppoſed religious inſtitution, and too 11 
politic to trifle with acknowledged rights, of which n 


on the death of Lepidus, he did not neglect to aſ- 
ſume the only dignity. which was wanting to com- 


plete the accumulation of b TE in 


his own perſon. 

Agrippa had returned to Reine about the ſame 
time with the Emperor; but ſoon had'occafion 
again to depart from Italy, being ſent to quell a 
rebellion which broke out in Panonia. Upon his v. Zar. 
arrival in this country, finding the natives already u us Barbatus, 
ſubdued by the fear of his approach, he accepted us, 55, Giles 
of their ſubmiſſion ; and though ſtill in the depth mort. C. 
of winter, ſet out on his return to Rome. After agi C. 
he had repaſſed the ſeas, on his way through Cam- u 
pania, he was taken dangerouſly ill. Auguſtus 16 0, K. 
received the accounts of his danger while he was 


exhibiting ſports to the People in the name of his 


two ſons, Caius and Lucius, and left the city im- 
mediately to attend his friend; but came too _ 
and after he expired, 
RODS | This 


1 Dio. Caff, lib, Iiv. e. 15 
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CHAP, This great man appears to have been worthy of 
— the beſt. times of the ; republic. He had magna- 
nmimity enough to have relied on his perſonal qua- 
lities alone for conſideration and honour, and was 
fit to have been a citizen of Rome in its happieſt 
age; but, from the exigency of the times, and up- 
on the principle of fidelity to the friend who 
truſted him, he became a principal ſupport of the 
monarchy. His great abilities being employed to 
maintain the government and authority of the 
Prince, and his credit with the Prince employed in 
acts of juſtice and moderation to the People, he 
was neither an object of jealouſy to the one, nor 
-of envy to the other. | 
It was a fingular- inſtance of 1 unnd to 
ane found ſuch an officer, and a mark of under- 
ſtanding and ſteadineſs to have perſevered, with- 
out jealouſy, and without wavering, in the choice. 
In this, and in ſome other inſtances, Auguſtus 
ſhowed that his talent for management, which has 
been often remarked, was not mere craft, or low 
| cCunning, but a principle of able conduct, which is 
tried in nothing more than in the choice and em- 
ployment of proper men. He raiſed Agrippa, 
e though not a flatterer, from a low condition, to 
command his forces, to preſide in his councils, 
and, laſt of all, by the marriage of his daughter, 
to the higheſt place next tot his own in, 5e em- 
pire. 
At the funeral of his friend, the 8 ik 
| upon himſelf the office of principal mourner, ac- 
| 67 | companied 
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companied the proceſſion from Campania to Rome; A r. 


and the corps being brought into the Forum, he 
pronounced a funeral oration, having, while he 
ſpoke, a ſcreen placed between himſelf and the 


dead body. In order to confirm and to increaſe 


the regard that was paid to the memory of the de- 
ceaſed, he not only ratified that part of the will, by 


which Agrippa bequeathed his gardens and his 


baths to the public, but in his name alſo made fur- 

ther additions to the legacy. | 
Julia, at the death of her huſband, was again 

pregnant, and bore a third ſon, who, from the fa- 


- mily of his father, and the circumſtances of his 


birth, was known by the name of Agrippa Poſt- 


humus *. 


x Dio, Cafl. lib. liv. c. 28, 29. 


Vor. v. 8 0 CHAP, 
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CH AP. XXXIX. 


Marriage of Julia with Tiberius, Death of Dru- 
ſus. Death of Mecanas,—Diſgrace of Julia. 

Mar in Panonia.—Roman Legions cut off mn 
Germany. Tiberius aſſociated in the Empire — 
Peat? of Kaus. | 


CHAP. HE death df date made way for Tiberi- 

8 us Claudius Nero, then about twenty- eight 

— years ; of age, into a higher place than he yet held 

9 in the family and confidence of the Emperor. 

Octavius had received this young man in the 

arms of his mother Livia, had obſerved the pro- 

greſs of his childhood and youth, and had given 

him no diſtinguiſhed place in his favour during 

the lives of Marcellus or Agrippa, to whom he had 

ſucceſſively married his daughter: but being de- 

prived of both theſe ſupports, and his adopted 

children, Caius and Lucius being yet of tender 

age, he was led to receive Tiberius as a relation, 

the neareſt to ſupply the place of thoſe be had 
1 

| Livia, by whoſe arts the Emperor now began to 

be governed, was, according to the report of hi- 

ſtorians, and, as we may infer from her own con- 

duct, perfectly formed to the mind of her huſband. 

In all matters, not only of buſineſs, whether private 


or public, but even the particulars in which the 
ſexes 


6 
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ſexes are leaſt patient of each others failings; ſhe 
preſerved or affected the moſt implicit ſubmiſſion 
to his will. She is ſaid, not only to have con- 
nived at his infidelities, but as often as he was in- 
clined to diverſify his pleaſures, even to have em- 
ployed her ſagacity and her knowledge of his 
choice in procuring him the means of indulging 


his fancy. Herſelf, not the dupe of any paſſion 


which was likely to miſlead her, ſhe neither loſt 
an opportunity to- advance her family, nor riſked 


CHAP, 
XXXIX. 


* 


the miſcarriage of her purpoſe, by haſtening im- 


properly the means of obtaining it. Favoured by 


the death of Agrippa, and the minority of the 


young Czſars, ſhe eaſily, without ſeeming to en- 
tertain any improper views for her ſon, procured 


his advancement. He was at firſt received by the 


Emperor as a temporary aid in the government, 
and afterwards as a perſon fit to become the third 
huſband of Julia; and by this connection to oc- 
cupy a rank in his family, which had been hither- 
to confidered as the neareſt to his own. 

Tiberius, at the time when this reſulution was 


taken in his favour, was already a huſband and a 


father, having for wife Vipſania, the daughter of 
Agrippa, by a former marriage, and by whom he 
had a ſon named Druſus. He is ſaid to have part- 
ed, with great reluctance, from Vipſania, then a 
ſecond time pregnant, in order to make way for 
Julia, by whom he was to hold the ſecond place 


in the empire. : 3 2 
O 2 Auguſtus 
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— had hitherto didinguiſhed, by the 


— marriage of his daughter, the perſon whom he 


meant to point out as his ſucceſſor; but, his fa- 
mily being now become numerous, 1 does not ap- 
pear that he had any thoughts of giving to this 
new ſon-in-law' precedence of his adopted chil- 
dren, Caius and Lucius, who, bearing the name 
of Cæſar, already precluded: any competition for 
rank in the order of ſucceſſion . This third mar- 
_ riage of Julia, he probably intended for a purpoſe, 
which it did not by any means ſerve, that of re- 
ſtraining the diſorders to which this f per- 


ſon was inclined. 


Tiberius had begun his OA en with 


ſome diſtinction in Gaul, and now being ſelected to 
replace Agrippa, was ſent to repreſs a rebellion, 
which, upon the report of that officer's death, had 
again broke out in Panonia. Having ſucceeded 


in this ſervice, he gave orders, that the youth of 


the vanquiſhed nation ſhould be ſold into ſlavery, 
and that the buyer ſhould come under an obliga- 
tion to tranſport them far from their native coun- 
try; a cruel action, but not to be imputed merely 
to the perſonal character of this young man, as it 
did not exceed what was frequent in the hiſtory 
of the Romans. Upon this occaſion Tiberius had 


the honour of a triumph conferred by the Senate; 


but by the Emperor's directions, while he ac- 
cepted of the triumphal robes, he declined to en- 


ter the city in proceſſion *. | 


A 


About 


1 Dio. Calf; lib. liv. c. 31. TN 


* 1 —  -F® «a Py Py 
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About the ſame time Druſus, the younger bro- c x p p. 


ther of Tiberius, then ſtationed on the Rhine, had 
repulſed a body of Germans, invading his pro- 
vince, had paſſed the river in purſuit of them, and 
laid waſte the contiguous country of the Sicambri 


and Uſipetes, which, lying between the Lippe and 


the Iſſel, now forms the biſhopric of Munſter, or the 
province of 'Lutphen. Having embarked his army, 
he fell down the Iſſel to the marſhy lands inhabit- 
ed by the Frifii and Chauci, probably what are 
now the provinces of Frieſtand and Groningen, ar- 


rived without refiſtance at the ocean, where the 


tides, to which his Italian mariners were unaccuſ- 
tomed, leaving them ſometimes aſhore, and almoſt 
out of ſight of the ſea, at other times threatening 


to overflow all the lands in their view, gave them 


at firſt conſiderable trouble; but having learned 
to accommodate themſelves to this alternate flux 
and reflux of the waters, they took the benefit of 
the floods to re-aſcend the river, and returned to 
their ſtation on the frontiers of Gaul. 


Druſus, having thus explored the coaſts of the 


northern ocean, ſet out for Italy ; and, though al- 
ready, veſted with the dignity of Pretor, was made 
to accept of an inferior rank in the office of .- 
dile ; probably to ſet an example, encouraging o- 
thers to comply with the forms of the republic, 
which the Emperor ſtill endeavoured to preſerve; 
but which were at this time very much neglected 
by perſons of rank. . | 

We A As 
x Dio. Caf. lib, liv, c. 32. 
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As the Roman armies bad now, for ſome time, 


= — ceaſed to make offenſive war, many of the bar. 


barous nations took courage from this circumſtance, 
and began to haraſs the provinces in their neigh- 
bourhood, paſſed the Rhine and the Danube in fre- 
quent incurſions, and laid waſte the frontiers of 
Gaul, Panonia and Thrace ; inſomuch, that it ap- 


- peared neceſſary, for the ſecurity of theſe provin- 


U. C. 724. 


Pavers, 


ces, to attack the enemy, and to furniſh them ſuf. 
ficient occupation in the defence of their own coun- 
try. 

In the ſpring of the following year, Druſus ac- 
cordingly having returned to his command in the 


2 province of Gaul, paſſed the Rhine, over- ran the 


— 


territory of the Chatti n, and penetrated to the 
Weſer. In theſe operations, although the Emper- 
or's object, on this and every other ſervice, was 
merely defenſive, it appeared neceſſary, not only 
to occupy both banks of the Rhine; but likewiſe - 
to have fortified ſtations on the Lippe, from which 
to obſerye the Germans in their future prepara- 
tions to paſs the frontier, for the apo of invad- 


ing the Romans. 


Druſus, for his redes in this campaign, was OY 
luted by the army, as had been cuſtomary in the 
times of the republic, with the title of Imperator; 
but this deſignation having been, for ſome time, 
appropriated to the ſovereign, as head, not only of 
the armies, but of the empire itſelf, was now, by 


- bis order, with- held from Druſus. The title af 


| Proconſul, 
4 Suppoſed tobe tht of Heſſe, 
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ne, Proconſul, with the triumphal robes, were decreed c CHAP, 
ar- to him inſtead of the other. On his return to Gaul, — 
the Germans laid an ambuſcade on the route by 

which he was to paſs, and threatened his army 

with imminent danger; but loſt the advantage of 

the diſpoſition they had made, by diſcovering their 

poſture too ſoon, and by giving the Romans an op- 
portunity to extricate themſelves by a vigorous at- 

tack; in which they gained a deciſive victory. 

Upon the news of this event, which ſeemed to 
remove, for ſome time, the proſpect of any further 
trouble on the fide of Germany, it was propoſed, | 
once more, to ſhut the gates of Janus *. But an 
irruption of the Daci, who had paſſed the Danube 
on the ice, together with inroads made by the 
Thracians into Macedonia, and freſh inſurrections 
in Dalmatia, ſtill kept the empire in a ftate of 
war. | 

Lucius Piſo, Grants governor of Pamphilia, 
was employed in repreſſing the attempts of the 
Thracians; and Tiberius in reducing the Dalma- 
tians . The laſt of theſe territories, which, in the 
general partition of thagmpire, had been commit- 


— — — — — — 


—— — 


fs 
ECM W —— _ WE — — — 


2 — 


fa. ted to the Senate, was now, on account of its fre- 
he quent revolts, taken under the immediate inſpection 
Ir; of Cæſar. | a 
ne, While theſe operations took place, under the of- 
nf ficers whom the Emperor employed in the pro- 
by vinces, he himſelf remained at Rome; and the few 

of circumſtances which are mentioned, "Fe to af- 
ul, O4 fairy 


_ I Dio, Caff, lib, liv. c. 34. 2 Vell. Pater, lib, ii. c. 98. 
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| — the times, are not otherwiſe Area or import- 


expoſed, on the ſuppo 
riches, than coveting the honours to which the 
qualification of Senator entitled them, came to the 


ant. | 

The Emperor himſelf, in his capacity of Inſpec- 
tor of Manners, took an account of the People, 
paying the higheſt regard to the diſtinctions of Se- 
nator and Knight, and to the honours which were 


conſtituted by titles of office, as thoſe of Prætor 
and Conſul. But theſe names of diſtinction, which 


he affected to preſerve, having no real conſidera- 
tion or power annexed to them, only ſerved to re- 


mind the nn of dignities, which longer EX 
1 


The Senate itſelf ag filled with perſons who 
bore the titles of Prætorian and Conſular, and 


though, with affected reſpect, ſtill preſerved among 
the ruins of the commonwealth, being deprived of 
its ancient foundations, underwent a continual de- 


cay: and the honours to which citizens had for- 
merly aſpired, with ſo much ardor, were now ne- 


glected, or ſhunned with diſdain. The wealthy, 


fearing more the burdens to which they might be 
Vn of poſſeſſing great 


muſters wt OY: and even concealed their 


lieffects. 


To countera& this diſpoſition, and to ſet an ex- 
_ ample of public duty, the Emperor made a fair 
return of his own patrimonial eftate, and, as far 


as was conſiſtent with his ſoyereignty, endeavour- 


number that was hitherto required to conſtitute Fog | | 


Peace. What he received: as a r was returned 


among the Emperor's titles, made a part of his 
of the prieſthood, in particular, equally ſuited 


1 Sueton. in Vit. Auguſt. c. 91. 
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ed to raiſe the value of ſubordinate ranks, admit- cy a p. | 
ted members into the Senate with lower qualifica- ZE, | 


tions than formerly ; diminiſhed the quorum, or 


a legal aſſembly ; and, affecting great reſpect for | | 
the proceedings of the Senate, ordered their jour- | 
nals to be regularly kept; a matter which he gave | 
in particular charge to the Quæſtors. | | 
In other reſpects, the ſervility of the times ſeem- 
ed to outrun the exactions of the ſovereign. Some 
of the courtiers, in their defire to flatter, and 
others, under the fear of being ſuſpected of diſaf- 
fection, began the practice of contributing ſums of 
money to erect ſtatues to the Emperor; and he 
himſelf, in conſequence of ſome dream, or directed 
by ſome ſpecies of ſuperſtition, made it a practice, 60 
on certain days of the year, to aſk, as in charity, 
from all who came in his way, ſome ſmall pieces 
of money . As he was in his temper ſufficiently li- 
beral, neither of theſe practices brought him under 
any imputation of rapacity. What was contributed 
to erect ſtatues for himſelf, he employed in multi- 
plying thoſe of the gods, particularly in erecting 
the allegorical images of Safety, Concord, and 


8 
. ————— nm 


twofold. 
The republican honours, though much faded 
on every other brow, ſtill bore a conſiderable luſtre 


dignity, and an engine of his government. Thoſe 


to 
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ga to every conſtitution of government, were eaſily 
brought in aid of his military power. For this 
reaſon the title of Flamen Dialis, or Prieſt of Ju- 
piter, was now added to the other dignities of the 
ſame kind which the Emperor had recently aſſum- 
ed. It being deemed ominous, and preſaging the 
greateſt calamities, if a Flamen Dialis ſhould die 
in office, this dignity formed an additional guard 
to the Emperor's perſon. It had been vacant 
about ſeventy years from the demiſe of Merula, 
who being Conſul when Cinna forced his way in- 
to the city, and ſeeing no means of eſcape, in or- 
der to avert from his. country the ſuppoſed evils 
which muſt have followed from his dying in the 
= :_ - prieſthood, diveſted himſelf, ſtripped the ſacred 
Tf creſt or fillet from his hair, and being thus, redu- 
ced to a private ſtation, cut his own arteries, and 
ſprinkled the altar of Jupiter with his blood. 
This ceremony, it was ſuppoſed, had averted the 
_ evils to which, in expiation of the death of this 
ſacred” perſonage, the republic would have been 
otherwiſe expoſed ; and the prieſthood had, from 
reverence to. this illuſtrious martyr, been ſuffered 
to remain vacant till a perſon could be found that 
was worthy to ſucceed him; a condition which 
was now ſuppoſed to be fulfilled in'the perſon of 
Auguſtus. 
V. g. 743- About this date died Oaavia, the widow of 
ion Af. Marcellus and of Mark Antony. Her obſequies 
e being performed with great pomp, the Emperor 
: —— himſelf pronounced the funeral oration, having a 


Etat. 52, 


ſcreen, 


* Y . 
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ſcreen, as at the burial of Agrippa, to hide the HAP. 
XXXIX. 


body from his view. | 

Soon after this event, although there was not 
any recent alarm from an enemy on the Rhine, 
the Emperor thought proper to remove the place 
of his reſidence from Italy to the north of the 
Alps. Under pretence of obſerving the ſtorms 
which till threatened the province of Gaul from 
the barbarous nations on its frontier, he took his 
ſtation at the confluence of the Soane and the 
Rhone, and from thence occaſionally gave his in- 
ſtructions to the two brothers, Tiberius and Dru- 
ſus, to whom the war was committed on the Save 
and the Rhine.. Both having been ſucceſsful in 


the ſervices intruſted to them, at the end of the 


campaign joined the Emperor in his quarters, and 
from thence accompanied him to Rome, where 


they partook in the honours which were paid to 


him for the ſucceſs of his arms. 


——— 


In the following ſpring, the two brothers reſum- UC. 


ed their commands, and the Emperor returned to ; 


lau- 


— 4 


his former reſidence on the Rhone. Druſus paſſed , 


Gy 


the Rhine, over-ran the country of the Chatti, and ro 


penetrated to the Elbe, where he erected ſome 
trophies, and left ſome monuments of the progreſs 
he had made; but on the approach of winter, be- 
ing obliged to retire, he was taken ill on the march 
and died. 


Tiberius, who had i ſent by the Han 


to attend his brother, on the firſt news of his ill- 


neſs, came in time to ſce him expire, The fune- 


ral 


$3» 
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CHAP. ral being to be performed in Italy, the corpſe, 
nns the march of the army he had command- 
ed back to the Rhine, was carried by officers of 
the higheſt rank. From the Rhine and through 
Gaul, it was conveyed on the ſhoulders of the 
principal inhabitants, who received it on the con- 
fines of their reſpective diſtricts, and bore it from 
one to another. Auguſtus himſelf, on the occa- 
fion, repaired to Rome; but being then in a mi- 
litary character, or in the actual exerciſe of a mi- 
litary commiſſion, and not permitted, by the an- 
cient forms of the republic, to enter the city, he 
ſpoke a funeral oration in the Circus Flaminius, 
which was without the walls. Tiberius followed 
the corpſe to the Forum, and delivered another 
oration there. Other parts of the obſequies were 
performed by perſons of the Equeſtrian and Sene- 
torian rank. The aſhes. were depoſited in the 
tomb of Auguſtus. 
The title of Germanicus having been bende 
on Druſus, in the reſult of his wars on the Rhine, 
it remained in his family. He had iſſue two ſons 
ad and a daughter; the eldeſt known by the name of 
SGermanicus Cæſar, the younger by the name of 
Claudius, long neglected on account of his ſuppo- 
ſed imbecility, though deſtined in the ſequel to 
mount the imperial throne: with theſe the daugh- 
ter Livilla, hereafter to be mentioned as the wife 
of ſucceſſive huſbands. 
Tiberius, ſoon after the funeral of his Weider; 


entered the city in proceſſion, to celebrate the ſuc- 
ceſs 
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ceſs of his arms in Dalmatia, He gave a public cy ae. 
| feaſt to the people; and as in this entertainment , 


only one of the ſexes could partake, Livia and 
Julia were allowed to entertain the other. 

The influence of Livia, and the elevation of her 
family, notwithſtanding the hopes that were en- 
tertained of Caius and Lucius Cæſar, were now 
apparent, and procured from the Senate ſome flat. 
tering decrees, which were addrefled to her, in 
conſolation for the loſs of her ſon. Her ſtatue, in 
particular, was erected at the public expence, and 
- ſhe herſelf was veſted with the diſtinction or privi- 
lege, reckoned ſo highly honourable at Rome, 
that which was bel to the N of three 


children *. 


In the beginning of the allowing year, Auguſ- v. c. 45. 


C. Marcius 


tus again entered the city in a kind of triumphal 
proceſſion, carrying his laurel to the temple of Ju- 


linus. But he made no rejoicings, alleging, that © 
he had ſuffered more by the death of Druſus than 
he had gained by the ſucceſs of his arms. The 
Conſuls, however, took charge of the ſolemnities 
uſual on ſuch occaſions, and, among the public 
ſhews, brought forth ſome captives, whom they ob- 
| liged, for the entertainment of the People, to _ 
in the theatre =, 

The period for which Auguſtus, at his laſt pre- 
tended reſignation, had conſented to reaccept of the 


government, 


1 Dio. Caſſ. lib, xxzv. c. 1, 2. 
2 Ibid, Lib, Iv. c. 5. 


„„ 1 


Cenſorinus, 
C. Afinius 
Gallus 


piter Ferretrius, inſtead of that of Jupiter Capito- 4: Aug. —_ 


- 
— 
— a — . 
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cH A CHAP: government, being expired, he affected a oaepols, 
2s formerly, to reſign the empire; and was again 


prevailed upon to reſume it for ten years more. 


The decline of the civil eſtabliſhment, of which 


be ſtill wiſhed to preſerve the appearances, occu- 
pied his principal attention. The Senate, as has 


been obſerved, underwent a continual degradation, 
and its aſſemblies were neglected. The members 
excuſed their neglect, bypretending, that the times 


of meeting being irregular, they had no proper in- 


timation to attend ; and that they were frequently 
engaged in trials at law, and other public affairs, 


when the Senate was called. 
To obviate ſuch excuſes for the future, the Em- 
peror appointed ordinary aſſemblies of the Senate 


on particular days of each month, and ordered that 
thoſe days ſhould be kept clear of trials, or any o- 


ther public buſineſs whatever, that might occupy 


the members. Having formerly reduced the num- 


ber that was required to conſtitute a legal meet- 
ing, from four hundred to three hundred, he now 
directed, that in matters of leſs moment, even fewer 
might conſtitute a-quorum, and that in fixing the 


number on any particular occaſion, regard ſhould 


be had to the importance of the buſineſs before 


them; that even without requiring any ſpecific at- 
tendance of members, the Senate might form re- 


folutions, which, though not accompanied with the 
force of laws, ſhould nevertheleſs be deemed of 
great authority. He, at the ſame time, ordered the 


rolls 1 the Senate to be laid open to public in- 
ſpection; 


n 1 TT * 14 ad 
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ſpection; increaſed the fine uſually paid for ab- cn a» 


ſence, and, to facilitate the ordinary courſe of their 
proceedings, extended to the Prætors the privilege 


of making motions, which had been hitherto con- 


fined to the Conſuls, or to himſelf, as eb to 
every magiſtrate whatever. 

Theſe reſolutions, ſeverally, before they paſſed 
into laws, were poſted up in the Senate-houſe, 


where every perſon was invited to offer his 2 


vations and corrections 1. 


About the ſame time are dated other cognlitions | 
aſcribed to Auguſtus, of which ſome related to the 


manner of elections, and others to that of crimi- 
nal trials. As to the firſt, although every office 
was filled by his own nomination, he affected to 
preſerve the ancient forms; and, in order to give 


ſome appearance of reality to the right of election, 


which he affected to leave with the People, while 
he preſcribed to them whom he ſhould chooſe, he 
made rules, which were to be obſerved in recet- 


ving the ſuffrages, and in reſtraining corruption. 


Among theſe it is mentioned, that as ſoon as any 
candidate had declared himſelf, he was required 


to depoſit a certain ſum of money, to be forfeited, 


in caſe he were detected in procuring the vote of 
any perſon by corrupt means. 

In reſpe& to criminal trials, as the ſubject was 
more ſerious, the regulations now made by the Em- 
peror were of more effect. In this matter, he wiſh- 
ed to ſet aſide the forms which obtained under the 

republic, 
1 Dio. Caſſ. lib, ly, c. 374. 
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CHAP. republic, though by WO RU: than by a di- 


Plas, Hyun 


rect repeal. 

80 long as the — "ag were dehnen abe of the 
ith, it was part of the ſecurity which, 
in their collective capacity, they provided for them- 
ſelves, as individuals amenable to the laws, that no 
flave could be tortured to give evidence againſt bis 
maſter. As this law, in the preſent ſtate of rhe 
government, might obſtruct proſecutions which 
were inſtituted even for the Emperor's ſafety, it 
was thought neceſſary to find ſome expedient by 
which to elude its force. For this purpoſe, it was 
enacted, that ſuch ſlaves as might be wanted in evi- 
. dence againſt their maſters, ſhould be conveyed, by 
a formal proceſs of ſale, to the Emperor; and that, 
becoming his property, they might be put to the 
queſtion, or cited as witneſſes, even Ro their 
former maſters. 

This act is by Tacitus 0 to Tiberius, 50 
in either Emperor, was conſidered as a dreadful 
innovation. But the conſideration of the Emper- 
or's ſafety was ſuppoſed to be a ſufficient excuſe for 
an deviation that was made from the forms of the 
republic. 

In Whatever degree the SA ea: em- 
puloyed, in defence of his own perſon, the ſeverity 
of criminal proſecutions, and the dread of the ex- 
ecutioner, he appears to have relied for his ſafety 
more on the diſguiſes under which he concealed 


— 


1 Tacit. Anal. 
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his uſurpation, on the caution of his meaſures, and HA. 
XXXIX. 


| — 
pretended for the Senate and officers of State, he 


held up the republican forms as a kind of ſhield, to 
protect him from zealots of the former order of 


the popularity of his manners. By the reſpect he 


things. He endeavoured to make the People over- 


look his invidious diſtinction, and frequently bore 
with familiarities from perſons of the loweſt condi- 


tion. As an example of the temper with which he 


endured the ſaucy or petulant remains of military or 


republican freedom *, it is mentioned, that being 


called upon to act as counſel in behalf of a ſol- 


dier, who was to be tried on ſome criminal charge, 
and having, under pretence of another engage- 
ment, named a friend to undertake the cauſe: 
This, ſaid the culprit, is not a proper return to me. 


In your danger, I did not employ a ſubſtitute, but in- 


terpoſed myſelf. He received, with ſeeming indif- 


ference, the reports of ſpies and informers. To a 
perſon. of this denomination, who accuſed Amilius 
ZAlianus of having frequently traduced him; Prove 
me this, ſaid he, and I will /how Alianus, that I too 


in my turn can find faults in hit character. Tibe- 
rius having once written him a warm letter, with 
a complaint of the ſame kind, he bade him beware 
of the beats of youth. If is enough, he ſaid, that 


we can hinder people from doing us. any harm * ; 


o — 


we may allow them to ſay what they pleaſe. Yet | 


in this: he did not act from contempt of * pub- | 


r Dio. Caſſ. lib: Iv. c. 4. 875 : 
2 Sueton. in Auguſt. c. <6. 
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CAP. lic opinion; for in ſome inſtances he condeſcend- 
3 . even to anſwer accuſations, that were Pasa 
| ted: againſt his private or public character. In 
this manner, his conduct ſerved to repreſs the paſ- 
ſions of jealouſy and reſentment, which might have 
otherwiſe ariſen againſt him, while the humbler vir- 
tunes of diſcretion and prudence, in many parts of 
ais reign, by leading him to overlook offences, imi- 
5 tated the effects of generoſity and elevation of mind, 
BE. if his'temper did not aſpire to * real ONES of 
En theſe characters. | 
| £ - This wary ſtateſman having paſſed the winter at 
| Rome, returned in the ſpring to his former ſtation 
in Gaul, accompanied by Caius, the elder of his a- 
dopted ſons, whom he now propoſed to introduce to 
the military ſervice ; and by Tiberius, who, not- 
withſtanding the riſe of a new light in the perſon 
of the young Cæſar, who threatened to obſcure his 
luſtre, continued, in appearance, to receive marks 
of the Emperor's favour, and was conſidered as a 
principal ſupport of his government. Being-pla- 
ced at the head of the army on the Rhine, he had 
charge of the war which had lately been commit - 
ted to Druſus, his younger brother. But few par- 
ticulars are mentioned of the campaign which fol- 
lowed in that quarter. The commander is accuſed, 
in one inſtance, of having violated the public faith, 
by Having ſeized as priſoners, and ſent in chains to 
different parts of the Roman provinces, the deputies 
of ſome German nations, who came in a public ca- 


£5 a to treat of * — of having laid waſte 
9 52 2 Ho 7. 5 t the 


— 
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vince. 
The Germans, however, were . rather 


FEI than diſmayed by theſe meaſures. Their 
deputies, who had been made priſoners, that they 
might not be employed againſt their on nations 
as hoſtages, put themſelves to death; and their 
countrymen retained the moſt vehement purpoſe 
of revenge. But whatever may have been the re- 
ſult, it is mentioned, that Auguſtus received from 
the army the title of Imperator, and gave this ti- 
tle likewiſe to Tiberius; that he put him in no- 
mination for Conſul on the following year, and, at 
their return to Rome, permitted him to make his 
entry into the city in triumph, while he himſelf | 
declined the honour. 

Soon after the Emperor's arrival in Italy, 15 ſuf- 
| fered a great loſs by the death of Mecænas. This 
event made a breach in the civil department of his 
affairs, not leſs than that which the death of A- 
grippa had made in the military. The predi- 
lection of this miniſter for learning, and the inti- 
macy in which he lived with perſons of the beſt 
and moſt elegant accompliſhments, who were re- 
commended to him merely by their merit, has made 
his name proverbial among thoſe of the patrons of 
letters. His inclination in this matter, if it did 
not form the taſte of his maſter; happily concur- 
red with it, and brought him acquainted with thoſe 
elegant productions of genius which occupy- the 
affections, as well as the fancy; and which, in a 
P E 
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CHAP, ſituation otherwiſe likely to inſtil pride, jealouſy, 
wy — and diſtruſt of mankind, ſerved at once as an an- 


tidote to theſe evils, and opened the way to better 
diſpoſitions. Mecænas had ſerved his prince with 
great fidelity, and, if not inſenſible to perſonal am- 
bition, was at leaſt ſatisfied with the elevation he 
had gained in the confidence of his maſter. He 
retained the Equeſtrian rank, to which he was born, 
without endeavouring to accumulate the prefer- 
ments or titles, which were ſo much an object of 
ambition in the earlier period of this reign, and ſo 
eaſy an acquiſition in the latter part of it *. It is 
obſerved, however, that he experienced, as is com- 
mon, ſome viciſſitude in his maſter's temper, and 
outlived the high meaſure of favour which he en- 
joyed, but without any interruption of his duty. 


As he lived, when moſt in favour, without any pub- 


lic envy, ſo he eſcaped» every public inſult, when 
ſuppoſed in diſgrace. While he preſented the Em- 
peror with a continual model of elegance, inge- 
nuity, and good temper; he took the liberty to 
check his paſſions, and ſerved him no leſs by the 

fincerity of his ſpeech, than by the ability of his 
conduct. An inſtance of the freedom he took, is 
mentioned on occaſion of a trial, in which Auguſ- 
tus himſelf, according to cuſtom, fat in judgment 
on ſome criminals of State. Mecznas obſerving 
him agitated with paſſion, and likely to pronounce 
ſome precipitant or cruel ſentence, and being hin- 

dered by the n from 2 his * banded 
'T Teen. Annal. lib. iii. c. „ 30. | 
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a billet to him, which contained no more than two cn ay. 
words, which may be tranſlated into this homely — 
expreſſion; bang man, begone * The admonition, | | 
however, had Its effect, and n p r acjoutn- | | 


ed the court. 

The miniſter left his whole eſtate, as was the 
faſhion of the age, to the Emperor's diſpoſol 3. 

By theſe ſucceſſive diminutions in the liſt of con- 
fidents, on whom Auguſtus relied for the admini- 
ſtration of his government, the influence of Livia, 
and the fortunes of her ſon Tiberius, received a 
continual advancement. The latter, after he had u. c. 146. 


iberius 


reſumed the military habit, in his quality of com- Claudiv 
ero, Cn. 


mander of the armies on the Rhine, being to en- Calpurnius 
ter on the office of Conſul, was received by the 1 
Senate in the Curia Octavia, beyond the walls of 
the city. In his addreſs to this aſſembly, he ſpoke 
of the public works which he propoſed to erect. 
Among theſe, a Temple of Concord, to be inſcri- 
bed with his own name, joined with that of his 
brother Druſus ; and with this, another temple, to 
be dedicated by himſelf, in conjunction with his 
mother Livia. He gave, in her name, and in his 
own, upon this occafion, ſplendid entertainments 
to the Senate, and to perſons of diſtinction of both 
ſexes. Having become bound, by ſolemn promiſe, 
to exhibit public - ſhows for the ſafe return of the 

Es = Emperor 


1 Surge, Carnifex. 


2 The ſame year in which Mecznas died, put a period Meni to the 
life of Horace. That of Virgil ended about ten years before. Dio. Caff. 


lib. lv. c. 7. 
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GHAP. Emperor from his laſt campaign, he made all the 


negeſſaxy proviſion for the performance of his vow; 
but being obliged to ſet out for the army, he in · 


trusted the diſcharge of this duty to Piſo, his col - 
league in the Conſulate, and to Caius Cæſar, the 
eldeſt of the Emperor's ſons. 


This ſolemnity received a great ins 8 
the ſports, and entertainments which were given at 


the ſame time by the Emperor himſelf, to cele- 


brate the memory of Agrippa, at the opening of 
a portico, of a hall, and of the pleaſure- grounds 


15271 which had been bequeathed by that officer to the 
Roman People * Gladiators were exhibited at 
firſt in ſimple pairs, afterwards in numerous par- 
1203 2 ties, that fought as in real battles. Such was the 
us ferocity, o of the Romans in the choice of amuſe- 


ments, even after the character of the people cea- 
ſed to be military, and when the public. entertain- 


ments, formerly perhaps admitted as Proper in the 


nurſery of ſoldiers, had no longer any other object 


than that of ET to their ee 15 
uh „„ ĩͤ it eV 5 


= + 3 # 


State 3 to 1 the ſpurs 56 eee and were 
„ alarmed. i in particular at the progreſs of Livia's fa- 
mily. Even their own ſtepfather, Tiberius, they 


were taught to conſider as a rival in conſideration 
and power. And it is ſaid, that, in order to keep 


| pyee. with him in bis advancement to public ho- 


a es Fa J ts ; nours, 
x Dio, Call lib. tv. 6. . BOS. ad 
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nours, the youngeſt of the two brothers made ap- 
plication to be veſted withi the dignity of Conſul. 
The propoſal was received by the People with ap - 


plauſe, but diſcouraged by the Emperor, who, 1 
reflecting as he pretended, on the preſumption | 
of his own youth, or on the neceſſity of the 


times, which had brought himſelf forward into 


this ſtation at an improper age, was pleafed to ſay, 
That he hoped never again to ſee a time, When N 

the office of Conſul muſt be intruſted to a perſon 

% under twenty.” To pacify the young man un- 
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der this diſappointment, he was promoted to the 


dignity of the prieſthood, by this means got ad- 


miſſion into the Senate, and had a place en > 


the members of that body at the public theatre. 
Soon after this date, Tiberius, poſſibly in conſe- 
quence: of the jealouſy he had thus given to the Em- 
peror's adopted ſons, under went a great and a ſud- 
den change in the ſtate of his own fortunes. Upon 
his return from the campaign on the Rhine, being 
veſted with the character of Tribune of the Peo- 
ple for five years; and, under pretence of a war, 
likely to ariſe on the Euphrates, from the defection 
of the King of Armenia, who was diſpoſed to join 
the Parthians, he was appointed to command the 
armies in Syria; but it ſoon afterwards appeared, 
that this preferment and change of ſtation were 


U. C. 2 
D. 


Balbus, C. 
Antiſtius 
Vetus. 

Aug zado, 
Etat. 65. N 


deviſed, merely to conceal a ſpecies of exile or re- 


moval from the court. At his departure from Rome, 
he paſſed into Aſia; but, inſtead of continuing his 
route to his pretended deſtination in SFr he with- 

P4 * drew 


\ 3 ns 
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cr. drew to the iſland of Rhodes, where, under pre- 


— tence of ſtudy, he lived ſome years in retirement, 
u. c. 748. - The real cauſe: of this retreat of Tiberius, whe- 
Car” ther the jealouſies of the young Cæſars, the miſ- 
8 det of Julia, or any offence taken by the 


Cornelius 


ae _ Emperor himſelf, was never known; and we are 


tat. 57. deprived of any light which might have been 
9.8 thrown by Dion Caſſius on this, or the tranſactions 


C. Ca ty 


us Sabius, of ſome of the ſucceeding years, by a manifeſt 


I. Paſſienus 


Ruſfus breach in the text of his hiſtory. This defect is 


gt. very imperfectly ſupplied from Xiphilinus, Zona- 


Þ-C. 75%: ras, or any other of the abbreviators or copiers of 


| us = this hiſtorian. 


M Valeri + 
Meflala. In collecting from al . what is little 


Aug. 25to. 
;" more than the names of Conſuls, which ferve to 


end: mark the progreſs of dates, we learn, that in the 


Car ratio firſt year after the retirement of Tiberius, the Em- 


Plays, Si- peror himſelf having perſiſted, for ſeventeen years 
| 122 8 1 — preceding this date, in rejecting the office of ordi- 


— <P 60. nary Conſul, now again accepted of it; that he in- 
; ' tended, in this character, to ſolemnize the admiſ- 
ſion of his ſons Caius and Lucius, into the claſs or 
onder of manhood * ; that the ceremony was ac- 
cordingly e. with reſpect to the eldeſt, 
| who now aſſumed the ordinary dreſs of a man, was 
brought into the Senate, and declared chief of the 
Roman youth; but with reſpect to the youngeſt, 
that it was deferred till about three years after- 
wards, when the Emperor . b ee in the 
| eme of Conſul. | 
Sep | © 140 

5 i c, 26. 2 Zonaras, lib. x. c. 35. 
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In one of the years of this period, or about the CHAT. 


by the vulgar computation, the commencement of 
our æra at the birth of Chriſt; an event, not cal- 
culated to have an immediate 'influente on the 
tranſactions of State, or to make a part in the ma- 
terials of political hiſtory, though deſtined, in the 


wiſdom and goodneſs of Providence, to produce, 


in a few-ages, a great change in the inſtitutions, 
manners, and general character of nations. 


A thib-dato; Sen thei Impenfecd revorde wn 


remain, we have ſcarely any materials of hiſtory, 
beſides the occurrences of the court, and the city 
of Rome; the public entertainments that were 
given, the occafions.on which they were exhibit- 
ed, and the proviſion that was made in the capital 
for the ſubfiſtence and TIO of an idle and "het 
fligate populace. . 


The Emperor having again affumed the Pons 


of ordinary Conſul, that he might preſide at the 


admiffion of his younger adopted ſon, Lucius Cæ- 


ſar, to the age of manhood, continued to hold the 
office no longer than was neceſſary for this pur- 
pole. He' exhibited magnificent ſhows as uſual 
upon this occaſion, and among others, one that is 
mentioned probably as a novelty, a ſhoal of ſix- and- 


thirty crocodiles of uncommon ſize, turned out to 


be hunted or fiſhed in the baſon of the Circus Fla- 
minius*. While the Emperor gratified the Peo- 


ple in their public diverſions to a degree of de- 
bauch, 


x Div. Tail, Bb. bs; e, 10. 


year of Rome ſeven hundred and fifty-one, is red, — 
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Sur. bauch, he made ſome attempts to regulate the 
—_ ;gratuitous/diftribution- of corn, that other princi- 


3 ſubject of abuſe which the Roman citizens, 
though in other reſpects fallen from their height, 
Null / carefully retained Gs the relics of their 
democratical ſovereignty. . 10 

„The People of Rome, foi Fray as they: leculd 
overawe the Senate by their aſſemblies or tumults, 
and ſo long as they had the diſpoſal of preferments 
and honours; bartered their ſuffrages for ſports and 
diſtributions of corn. For theſe too, they were 
now willing to ſell their ſubmiſſion to the preſent 
_ eſtabliſhment; and it was undoubtedly more ſafe 
to have deprived them of every other prerogative, 
than to reſtrain them I. The ene that 
grankries, as we may dee: ai the Amer of 
two hundred thouſand, to which. it was now pro- 
poſed to reduce them, had increaſed to an immo- 
derate height; and as the circumſtance of being 

ſuhſiſted gratuitouſly encouraged idleneſs, ſo” the 
very attendance required at theſe monthly diſtri- 
butions gave a conſiderable interruption to labour. 
The Emperor endeavoured to apply ſome correc- 
tion to both theſe evils, by reducing the number 
of penſioners, and by limiting the times of diſtri- 
bution to three particular terms in the year *. 
But in making this attempt he cauſed ſuch mur- 
murs, and received ſo many complaints, that he 
was 1 to lay ane the — r e er 
M | A 


. 
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A populace thus ſupported in idleneſs muſt like- HAP. 
iſe be amuſed, and they received, in this parti- a 


cular, from their maſters, whether acting from 
choice or policy, not only in the firſt period, but 
in the ſubſequent ages of this monarchy, the moſt 


laviſh indulgence. By Auguſtus in perſon, they 


were preſented at different times with four capi- 
tal exhibitions, conſiſting of all the entertainments 


in which they were known to delight, and with 


three · and- twenty great feſtivals, ſolemnized in ho- 
nour of ſome other perſons, as of his father Julius 
Cæſar, of his nephew Marcellus, of his friend 
Agrippa, and of his young relations, now entering 
into manhood, 850 nn to the BIEN of TN 
lic honours; } +» 

The ſports themſelves, mk fierce and 'i irra- 
owed in many inſtances, were ſplendid, magnifi- 
cent, and ſometimes intereſting. The preſence of 
the Roman People, in vaſt ſpaces or theatres fitted 


up to receive them, was always awful and ſublime. 


The precedence of rank at theſe entertainments, 
was conſidered, even under the republic, as a prin- 
cipal object of State. The firſt benches, according- 
ly, were reſerved for the Senators; the next, at cer- 
tain periods, had been allotted to the Equeſtrian or- 
der; and the queſtion, whether this order ſnould be 
mixed with the People, or ſeparated from them, 
made a ſubject at different times of much diſpute 
and contention. The female ſex too had their 
places, though at the fekte of gladiators they 

7 ; were 


£ 
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2 were removed to a diſtance, being ſeated behind 


the other ſpectators; and from the n. games 
were excluded altog ether 

The coarſeneſs, nevertheleſs, of thoſe public en- 
tertainments, to which the Roman women were 
till admitted; the want of any interval, in their 


manners, between a rigorous ſeverity; and the other 


extreme of an unbounded licence, had, in many 
inſtances, the worſt effect on their conduct. The 
Emperor himſelf had a diſtreſſing example of this 
effect in his own family, by the flagrant debauche- 
ries of his daughter Julia, who, having once quit- 
ted the reſerve, and broke through the auſterities 
of her father's houſe, had no longer any reſtraints 
of decency or eſtabliſned propriety to regulate her 
conduct. It was reported, that without any pre- 
tence of ſeduction, affection, or choice, ſhe multi- 
plied her paramours indeſinitely, and even fre- 
quented the places of public debau c. 
The Emperor, though not ſuppoſed to be want- 
ing in the tenderneſs of a parent, upon the detec- 
tion of "theſe diſorders, proceeded againſt his 
daughter more with the rigour of an offended ma- 
giſtrate, than with the reluctant ſeverity of a fa- 
ther. In the firſt tranſport of his paſſion, he haſ- 
tened to lay her accuſation before the Senate, and 
obtained from this aſſembly an act of baniſhment 
- againſt her, by which ſhe was removed to a ſmall 
Hand on the coaft, reduced to low diet, and forbid 


. 290k receive any viſits; a ſpecies of impriſonment, 
| which 
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which became common in the ſequel of this, and Ar. 
XXXIX. 


the ſubſequent reigns. 

Scribonia, the mother of this unhappy mite, 
now arrived at a great age, and preſerving, in a 
ſtate of ſeparation from her huſband, an unble- 
miſhed reputation, gave way to the feelings of na- 
ture, and followed her child into this place of re- 
treat or impriſonment. The father too, upon re- 
flect ion, grievouſly lamented his own precipitation, 


in publiſhing, by a reference to the Senate, the 
ſcandal of his houſe, and bitterly regretted the ſe - 


verity by which he had empoiſoned and rendered 
incurable the wounds of his own family. I Agrip- 
pa or Mecenas bad lived, he was heard to fay, I 
ſhould have been reſtrained from this act of impru- 
dence . In the ſequel of this tranſaction, he in- 
dulged his reſentment with leſs ſtruggle againſt the 
ſuppoſed partners of his daughter's guilt ; ordered 
Iulus Antonius, with ſome other perſons of high 
rank, involved in the fame charge, to be put to 
death. With reſpect to one of theſe criminals, - 
who happened to be veſted with the character of 
Tribune, he affected a regard to the ancient laws 
of the republic, and was pleaſed to reſpite the ex- 
ecution of the ſentence, until the time of his office 
as Tribune ſhould expire. Being told that Pheebe, 
the freedwoman and confident of Julia, when ſhe 
heard of her miſtreſs's fate, had put herſelf to 
death; I had rather be the mans o Phebs, he ſaid, 
than of Julia. F eee 4 

Perſons 

x Seneca de Een. c, 3a. en 
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CHAP. | Perſons who were diſpoſed to pay their court, 
—— ever ready to ſeize the opportunity, took occaſion 
to flatter the Emperor, even by reminding him of 

this painful tranſaction. They haſtened to ſhew 
themſelves in a ſituation like that of the prince, 

and to offer him the conſolation of fellow ſufferers 

in the diſtreſs he endured ; made complaints in 

the Senate of the licence of their daughters and of 
their wives, and even raked up particulars of an 
obſolete date. They too brought formal proſecu- 

tions, in order to obtain the interpoſition of law 

and public authority, to reſtrain the diſorder of 

their families; but the Emperor received this ſpe- 

cies of courtſhip. with diſguſt, and refuſed to hear 

any accuſation, of which the ſubject had e 

a a fixed and very recent date 
v. c. 752. We are left at a loſs for the ſequel of this hi- 


ks Fam ſtory, during the two years that immediately fol- 


ae. lowed; but in a period, of which theſe were the 
Ang. ny principal tranſactions, we cannot be ſurpriſed that 
Etat. ör. the chronicle is defective, nor NEW ces re- 
gret the filence of a few years. tt 

v. c. 753. The ordinary adminiſtration f 1 in 
* Gn 9g e ee the political, civil, and military forms, 
rl * ut which he had eſtabliſhed, no doubt was able and 
ſucceſsful; but being once deſcribed, does not ad- 


rock 28vo vo, 


Eat, 62. mit of repetition. The more intereſting ſubjects 
of hiſtory, tranſactions that rouſe the paſſions, and 
keep in ſuſpenſe the expectations, the hopes, and 
the fears of men, were in this reign moſt careful- 
10 | ly 
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ly avoided. A powerful army was Rationed' on dH A F. 
the Rhine, to keep the peace of that frontier. E- 5 
ven the court was lulled into perfect tranquillity 
by the want of any competition for the Emperor's 
favour.” This point being fully decided, by the 
place which was occupied by the Cœſars, Caius, 
and Lucius; their ſuppoſed rival Tiberius, who 
had been ſacrificed to their Jealouſy, {till remained: 
in his exile at Rhodes. 
1 The defection of Armenia from the alliance of 
the Romans to that of the Parthians, the occaſion 
upon which it had been pretended that Tiberius 
was deſtined to command in Aſia, ſtill ſabſiſted; 
but the command of the armies in that part of the u. c. 502. 
world; with the charge of recovering the kingdom = 
of Armenia to its former ſtate of dependence on —_ ano, 
Rome, was committed to Caius Cæſar, now firſt in t. 63. 
che favour of the Emperor, erer in Mos ex- 
pectations of the People. L460 20 nin Haisgs 20d 
It was thought proper, 58 both the RY 
about this time, ſhould be ſent to the command of 
armies; Caius to that of Syria, and Lucius to 
Spain; and theſe removals of the young Cæſars > 
from court, were ſuppoſed to be deviſed or pro- 
cured” by the Empreſs: Livia, becaufe they made 
way, in a erde time ee oo the recal of 
her Own ſon .. 221201 | 99 2 
But eee any elite 8 court in note M aire 
vour of Tiberius was publicly known, Caius Cæ- 
* in his way to the Eaſt, arrived in Greece, at- 
tended 


1 Vell. Pater. lib. ii. C. 103. 
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CHAP, tended. by a numerous train. At Chios, he re- 
= 25 - ceived a viſit from Tiberius himſelf, profeſſing the 


moſt ſubmiſſive reſpect to the prince, and to the 
officers of his court; and from thence continuing 

his route through the province of Aſia, was every 

where received as the ſon of the Emperor. 


The king of Parthia, upon the arrival of the 
young Cæſar in his neighbourhood, deſired to 
have a conference with him, -and they met on the 
Euphrates in a ſmall land, each having an equal 
number of attendants. They afterwards mutually 
accepted of entertainments from each other in 


their reſpective quarters. Phraates became bound 
not to ſupport the Armenians in their defection 


from the alliance of Rome, and Caius took meaſures 


to poſſeſs himſelf of their country, as a province of 
the empire. But on his approach to Antagera, a 
place on the frontjer of Armenia, the gates being 


ſhut againſt him, he having preſented himſelf under 


the walls, while he ſummoned the governor to ſur- 


render, was ſtruck by an arrow from the battle- 


ments. The wound he received, though in appear- 


ance not mortal, affected his health, and threw him 


into a ſtate of dejection or languor, in which he de- 


ſired to be recalled from his ſtation, and expreſſed 
his diſguſt to affairs of State. Being accordingly 


v. ss permitted to retire from his command by the Em- 


Servilius 
Nepos. 


Lain. l. peror, who was mortified to find in him a puſillani- 


mity ſo unworthy of the ſon of. Agrippa, and of 


Kut é. his own 3 he was carried to the coaſt in 


ES 
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a litter, and there embarked for Italy; but having c 


on his way put into a port of Lycia, he died at Ly. 


mira in that province, and thus appearing to have 
ſunk under the depreſſion of ſome phyſical malady, 
was acquitted of the re WERE wy . 
wiſe ſeemed to betray. 

Lueius, the other grandſon of Angeles! vy his 
daughter Julia, died ſome time before at Mar- 
ſeilles, in his way to Spain; and theſe deaths hap- 
pening ſo opportunely for the family of Livia, laid 
this deſigning woman under ſuſpicion of having 
been active in procuring them. The bodies of the 
deceaſed, to be interred at Rome, were borne 
through the provinces by the principal inhabi- 
tants, and officers of State. Their ſhields and lan- 
ces, richly adorned with gold, being gifts made to 
them by the Equeſtrian order, on being declared 
of age, were hung up a8 monuments in the b of 
the Senate . 

About this time, the third partes of teri years, 
for which Auguſtus had accepted of the govern: 
ment, being expired, he went through the form of 


reſignation, and of re-aſſuming his power. 


The People, at one of the entertainments which 
were given on this occaſion, having applied to the 
Emperor an applauded paſſage of ſome poet, with 
tle title of Lord or Maſter, he gave ſigns of diſplea- 
ſure, and, on the following day, publiſhed à ſerious 
edict, forbidding the title of 25 85 being yin to 
Vous Vos © 2 b ons M 
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cena him by any perſon, or upon any occaſion what - 
ener. M name is Ceſar, he ſaid, and nat Maſter. 


Auguſtus had now ſurvived his principal confi- 
dents and friends, his nephew and grandchildren, 


on whom he had reſted his hopes, and was himſelf 


in the decline of life. He had been recently diſho- 
noured in the conduct of his daughter, and had 
bound himſelf, by a formal act of the Senate, to 


perſiſt in the rigour of his treatment towards her. 


In theſe cireumſtances, it was thought that inter- 


ceſſions in favour of a child muſt be flattering to 
the father, and many applications were according- 


ly made in her behalf; but he remained inexor- 
able; and being guided entirely by the influence of 
Livia, caſt himſelf upon her family as a laſt re- 
ſort. Under theſe circumſtances, and from the 
approach of diſſolution, he was obſerved to lan- 


guiſh, or to loſe much of his former vivacity. 


Tiberius had been recalled to Rome ſoon after 
the departure; and before the death of the two 


Cæſars. Upon this laſt event, he was adopted by 

the Emperor; but on condition, that he himſelf, 
though a father, having a ſon already mentioned 
of the name of Druſus, by his firſt wife Vipſania, 
ſhould nevertheleſs adopt Germanicus Cæſar, by 


birth the ſon of his brother, who being elder than 
his own ſon, was deſtined to have the advantage of 
e in all their future preten ions, 
This ſuceeffor to Agrippa and his family, being 
now alſo the adopted ſon of Auguſtus, and heir ap- 
| \ rent 


, * 
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* of his fortunes, bad every where a nume- HA v. 
rous attendance of perſons who wiſhed to pay their 27 5 


court. Being appointed to bis former ſtation, at 3. 
the head of the armies on the Rhine, his progreſs 


through the provinces, to that frontier, was marked er a 
by the multitudes who flocked from all quarters to Eat. 65. 


receive him. In his firſt campaign he penetrated 
to the Weſer, and en all the nations of that 


neighbourhood *. 


The Emperor himſelf, thus e upon his 


newly adopted ſon for the conduct of the war on 


the Rhine, remained at Rome, where he was em- 

ployed chiefly in reforming the Senate, and in re- 
building his manſion, which had been lately con- 
ſumed by fire. In the laſt of theſe works, he had 
offers of aſſiſtance from many of the Senators, and 
from perſons of his court, who brought him con- 
ſiderable ſums in the way of voluntary contribu- 
tion. But being unwilling to let the burden thus 
fall entirely upon thoſe who were the moſt attached 
to his perſon, he laid a tax of twenty-five denarii 
on each corporation, and a capitation of one de- 
narius on each individual; and having from this 
fund reſtored a building, which had hitherto been 
accounted a private poſſeſſion, he deelared it for 


the future a public edifice, deſtined; - for the re- 


ſidence of the ſupreme We of the n 
or head of the empire 3. 7 D 0 1 
1 vel. Pater. lib. ii. e. 104. 
2 From the ſituation of this manſion on the Palatine Hill, every royal or 
princely refidence has fince taken the name of Palace. 
3 Dio. Caff. lib. Iv. c. 18, 13. 
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dr. Ten commiffioners being appointed to iaſpect 

—.— the rolls ef the Senate, and tä reſtore its dignity, 

A s -- the firſt mẽaſure Propoled for this” purpoſe was to 

take away all appearance of cbnſtraint, and to 

. leave every member ät liberty to reſigiy his ſeat ; 

but che greater number, either fearing to be mark- 

ed but as difaffeted; or willing t6 paftake' in the 

2 know bounty of Cadſity: who, in many inſtances, 

1 repaired the fortunes-of Senators that were gone 
N 


to decay, ſtill continued to hold their places, af. 
fecting a real for the forms of a council, on which 
Auguſtus was pleaſed to reſt his authority. | 
In this and other inftanices, it is inſtructive to ob- 
ſerve with what care this ſovereign of the empire 
endeavoured to flatter the vanity of Roman citi- 
* xzens, by preſerving the diſtinction of ranks , while 
= in reality his policy was calculated to remove eve- 
. xy distinction and to render all ranks equally de- 
| pendent on himſelf; or, if any diſtinction were 
ſuffered to remain, to render the moſt honourable 
conditions, under His e ange the leaft ſe- 
u e 236 R0164:559 
Auguſtus had returns ade of all ah WY re 
ſpeckadle families in Italy, and of thoſe who had 
a- property of above two hundred ſeſtertia a. He 
laid great reſtraints on the manumiſſion of ſlaves; 
a practice by which he alleged, that the privilege 
of Romans was raſhly proſtituted to the refuſe of 
all . and to the meaneſt order of m men. The 
Lex 


1 = is inſtruQive, no 8 to — weblin, are e expedient to 
abſolute government, as well as to freedom. | 


2 About 1600 1. WT" 
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Lex Elie Sentia, which took its name from one of c AP 
the Gonſuls of this year, Rad for its object the re 


formation of this abuſe. As error, on the part of the 
maſter, was ſuppoſed incident chiefly t to young per- 
ſons, an age was ſpecified, at which a maſter ſhould 
have the power of ſetting his ſlave at liberty, and 
an age likewiſe of the ſlave, at which he might be 
ſet free; together with the mutual rights and pri-, 
vileges of the patron or former maſter, and of the 
freed man or emancipated ſlave 7. 

As the preſent government. began to have pre- | 
ſcription, as well as expediency, on its fide, every 
attempt on the Emperor's $ life had the criminality. 
of treaſon, and muſt have been condemned upon 
every .confideration which. eſtabliſhed monarchy 
can ſuggeſt. Whoever made ſuch an attempt. 
might be conſidered as a dangerous and ill-· adviſed 
aſſaſſin, who attacked the community itſelf i in the 
perſon of its ſovereign, and whoſe crime, in that 
particular inſtance, tended to involve the world 
anew in anarchy and bloodſhed. 

The privileges or pretenſions of citizens, under. 
the republic, were long ſince effaced. But a very 
few, were left who had enjoyed, or even could re- 
member the exiſtence of them; yet private reſent- 
ment, or the remains of republican zeal, and the 
ſuppoſed right of every perſon to repel uſurpa- 
tions, bad produced ſome attempts of this ſort du- 
ring the preſent reign. Even in this advanced. 


period of it, a  conlpiracy was detected, in which 


[ EE 


Cornelius Cinna, a grandſon of Pompey, and de. 
Q3 ſcended 


1 Dio. Cafl. lib. ly, c. 13. 


- 
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cHaP. ended of that Cinna, "who, together with Caius 
EE; Marius, was a leader of the popular faction, form- 


ed a acfign to ſuppreſs the preſent ufurpation of 
Ceſar, and to reſtore” the republic, in which his 
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— 


anceſtors had made ſo conſpicuous a figure, 

Auguſtus was greatly perplexed on the diſcovery 
of this plot; and having already, on like occa- 
ſions, exhauſted the means of ſeverity, was now, 
it is ſaid, perfuaded by Livia to. try the effects of 


clemency, and of a generous confidence. © This 


6 conduct, ” ſhe obſerved, would tend to diſarm 
« his echte, and would intereſt” numbers in his 


4. preſervation, by the ey 125 en and Brati- 
* tude.“ : 


. 4 bo, 


The Emperor, being eta anner on 
to take this courſe, ordered that the conſpirator 
mould be introduced to his preſence, gave him to 


underſtand, that his guilt was diſcovered, and his 


accomplices known; remonſtrated againſt an at- 


tempt ſo ungenerous and unprovoked, but relieved 


the young man of his fears, by aſſuring him of 


pardon, and every other effect of protection for 


the future. In theſe aſſurances he even went 


beyond what mere elemeney required, affected to 


upbraid the author of a defign on his life with 
falſe modeſty, in not demanding the honou ts to 


which he was juſtly entitled by his birth; and 


concluded with ſaying, That, as he truſted they 
were from henceforward to be friends, he ſhould 
be glad 2. receive I applications in 1 any matter. 


by 


- 


4 4 
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by which he could contribute to his advancement q 2 
or lintereſt:; and, in the mean time, named him 
for Conſul at the next ſucceſſion to this dignity- 

In this year are dated, among other meaſures} v. c. 55). 
ſome regulations which were made by the Emper- Fur Conn: 
or for the better government of the army; and, paw. 
what was ſcarcely leſs important in the prevailing + 
opinion, for the conduct of entertainments in Aug. 32d: 32do, 
the public theatres. The military: eſtabliſtment; 
at this period, conſiſted of fix-and-twenty legions , 
with nine or ten Prætorian bands, compoſed of a 
thouſand men each. Auguſtus, to reſtore the ho- 
nours of the military character, had, from the be- 
ginning of his reign, made it a rule to exclude 
from his armies, as much as poſſible, all emanci- 
pated flaves. This excluſion, together with ſome 
reformat ions which diminiſhed the profits former - 
ly enjoyed by the troops, rendered it extremely ; 
difficult, upon any ſudden emergency, to complete 


5 the legions. Auguſtus found himſelf obliged; to 


increaſe his bounty in order to recruit the army; 
but inſtead of giving more to thoſe who inliſted, 
or increaſing his levy. money, he wiſely choſe to en- 
gage them by the hope of future advantages, to be 
reaped after certain periods of dutiful ſervice were 
over. In the Prætorian bands, he made a regu- 
lation, that, after ſixteen years ſervice, the veteran 
ſhould bè entitled to his diſmiſſion, and a premium 
of W ne ſeſterces 2. In ener er af- 
ict 211 Oil. 255d bg r 10A gi 6,087 
I Dio. Caſſ. lib, Iv. c. 23. Tacit, Annal. lib. iv. c. 5. . 
2 About 36 ] | | 
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| Yar, ae, ter:twelve/years ſervice, that be ſhould be entitled 
— to twelve thouſand ſeſterces :; and: as à fund for 
theſe payments, it is 3 that the tax of a 
twentieth on all legacies bequeathed to ſtrangers, 
— i "7 heirs of choice, ur to diſtant relations, was impoſed 
. about this time. This tax did not extend to the 
| . — inheritance of ordinary heirs at law, nor to lega- 
1 cies made for relief of the pon or to we in 
a WC E 17 Side 0 
_* With reſpect to the public freſh | 
regulations: were made, to keep places diſtinct in 
the Circus for ee e Knights, apart from 
the commons, ar lower alaſs of the People. 
lt being obſerved/ that the office of Edile, which 
formerly included the direction of public entertain- 
ments, was now avoided; and that even the digni- 
ty of a Veſtal, which was wont to be ſo much defired 
by the moſt honourable families at Rome, ceaſed to 
be in requeſt, it was decreed, that all the Quæſtors of 
any preceding yeut ſhould caſt lots for the office of 
Acdile; and that the rules, reſtricting the choice of 
Veſtals to perſons of the moſt noble extraction, 
mould no be conſiderably relaxed, or diſpenſed 
with; ſo that women, deſoended even from enfran- 
chiſed ſlaves, might be admitted to complete the 
number: a very unlikely way to engage perſons of 
„ e e the profeſſionn?n:n 
This year Agrippa Poſthumus came of age, and 
Amel tlie dreſs of manhood; but, though adopt - 
ed, as mY elder Wrokheke PA heen, i into , Fe fami- 


x About 1091, | + Do Gf hr 4 8 
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1 Cale, be appears not to have been thought CBA, AP 
wortliy to replace them; and being obſcured by ZE Rap no na 


the riper age, and ſuperior: favour of Tiberius, he 
paſſed through this ceremony with fewer demon- 
ſtrations of conſideration or reſpect from the Em- 
peror himſelf, or from the People, than had been 

pdid:to his Srothets, | -.7: ra amn Fo qi o bor 
Tube public was alarmed with earthquakes wid 
inundations of rivers, which, however deſtructive; 
were confidered more as the preſages of future ca- 
lamities than us preſent evils; and the popular ſuper- 
ſtition in this point was confirmed by the diſtreſs of 
a famine, which immediately followed, or accom- 
panied theſe natural events. The inundation of the 
Tiber had overflowed the city for many days, fo as 
to make it neceſſary to paſs in boats through ſome 
of the lower ſtreets. The markets could not be 
ſupplied ; and this circumſtance, joined to a real 
ſcarcity, which kept up the prices after the inun- 
dation ſubſided, occaſioned a ann. which conti- 
nn years.” 7! ee 


Under the difficulty with which! a ebene 47. v. C. 758. 


ae of proviſions was found, it was judged neceſ- u. 


ſary to leſſen the uſual conſumption; ; and for this , L Aron 


purpoſe all gladiators , all flaves kept for Tale, J. 
and all foreigners, except Phyficians and public 1. 


teachers, were ordered to be removed a hun- Kae 


dred miles from the city *. Even the ſervants 
and attendants of the imperial court were diſ- 


miſſed in ene numbers; a vacation was pro- 
1 * 


x Dio. Cat lib. bv, &. 23. 
3 Syeton. in Auguſt, c. 44, 
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CHAT: claimed in the tribunals of juſtice, ſo that as ma- 
— ny as could poſſibly be ſpared from the city ſhould 
_ depart.” The attendance of Senators was diſ- 
penſed with; and the law requiring the preſence 
of certain numbers of that body to give validity to 
their acts, was ſuſpended. Commiſſictiers were na- 
med l to inſpect the markets. All feaſting, on the 
birthday of the Emperor, or on other days of re- 
. | _ Joicing; was prohibited: and perſons, wont to re-: 
5 ceive: any part of their Jubſiſtence: in corn from the 
publie granaries, — 80 ow! 
ved out! to: them. s nw ion 21114 01115 
Notwithſtanding theſe meſure taken for the 
| . bet of the People; their diſeontents breaking 
= - forth in libels and ſeditious complaints, rewards 
were publiſhed, for diſcovering: the authors, and 
ſome being Jes. ee to trial, ag pu 5 
niſnhedi. N Sn el 
gr eee now mts, inthe decline of his 
trength, to be relieyed from part of. the ordinary 
buſineſs of State, intruſted the receiving of foreign 
Sie 5.0 ambaſſadors to three perſons whom he choſe from 
pore — the Senate. At the ſame time, he bimſelf, with 
12 3 his ordinary council, continued to deliberate on all 
1-» -; queſtions which aroſe relating to the internal go- 
= ne 49. 7 yexnment, of the empire. He appears to have com- 
mitted himſelf, without any proſpe of change, to 
the. influence of Livia and her family; and; to be 
confirmed in this diſpoſition, had frequent viſits 
from Tiberius, who, though gracrally ſtationed on 
f; 5715649 ” 
1 Dio. Caſſ. lib, lv, c. 26, "4 
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the frontier of the empire, carefully attended to the e 
ſta of his intereſts at Rome, as they ſtood vos HE, 


with the Emperor and with the people. 
In the tide,” which was thus turned in favour of 

me Claudian family, the ſurviving Agrippa "ſeems 
ed to form a conſiderable bar; but this young man, 
being of a rude and bruta diſpoſition, gave his an- 
tagoniſts every advantage againſt him in their ſup- 
poſed competition. Having, about this time, given 
ſome flagrant proof of this character in his behaviour 
to Livia, and even to the Emperor himſelf, he was 
degraded from his place in the family of Cæfar, 
and ſent, under a military guard, to the iſland ot 
Planaſia, near to Corſica, where he remained a pri- 
ſoner during the remainder. of this reingg. 
From this diſgrace of Agrippa Poſthumus, it was 
no longer doubtful, that Tiberius was deſtined to 
inherit the fortunes and power of Auguſtus. He 
alone was intruſted, wherever great armies were to 
be aſſembled, and was employed in every ſervice 
that was likely to end with luſtre. Troubles on the 
frontier of Aſia or Africa were intruſted to other 
hands; but the harder ſtruggle with the Germans, 
Dalmatians, and other fierce nations of Europe, 
was committed to him. After having penetrated, 
in his laſt campaign, to the Weſer and the Elbe ?, 
he was called off to ſupport: his nephew and adopt- 
ed ſon Germanicus Cæſar, who, commanding the 
1 on the ſide of . found himſelf too 


weak 
. Dio. Caff. lib, lv, c. 32. 


— lib, ly, c. 27.—30. 


* 
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CHAP. r. weak to accompliſh; the 9928 on Werbe 
SS- been employed. en tt N91 i bi 
Sl. The provinces. eaft of os Hadriatie, or hive 
| _ thenee-probably.to the Danube, had formed the 
cache plan of a general revolt. And it was reported. 
Cris d this time, chat nations of that quarter could 
— * aſſemble; eight hundred chouſand men, and that 
— had actually on foot tw hundred thou- 
ſand infantry, properly armed, with nine thou- 
ſand horſe. Being ſo powerful in point of num- 
bers, they were enabled to divide their ſtrength, 
and to carry on operations, at the ſame time, in dif- 
ferent: places. They deſtined one part of their 
force tò invade Italy, by Tergeſtè and Nauportus; 
another, to take poſſeſſion of Macedonia; and a 
third, to defend their poſſeſſions at home. They 
bad no joined to their on ferocity a conſider · 
able knowledge of the diſcipline and forms of the 
Roman legion, and conducted their preſent de - 
fin with ſo much addreſs, as to eſcape obſerya- 
tian, until it was ripe fbr execution. They gave 
the firſt intimation of their hoſtile intentions, by a 
general maſſacre of the Romans, who, as provin- 
dial officers or traders, were found in their coun- 
tity, and cut off all the military poſts which had 
been advanced to protect the ſettlers from Italy. 
Phey entered Macedonia; without oppoſition; and, 
with fire and ſword; laid waſte all the poſſeſſibis 
and eftabliſhments of the Romans in that 1 
vince 
| We ben 


1 Velleius Paterculus, lib, ii. C. TI. „r 2 „ EA Diel #* 
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caguch was⸗the progreſs of a war, already begun Af. 

with: the batbaryub nations of the northern and ZE, 

eaſtern froritier of the empire, which, during ſome f ne 

ages, ut intervals; interrupted and reſumed, of- Sant Rer. 

ten put Italy itſelf upon the defenſive; was always » Geunte- 

formidable, and at laſt buen o 11 en of — 35to, 

Rome. n vnn e 9 4 241 RN =tat, 69. 
The Romans, by 1 . efforts of yen 

centuries, through the territory of warlike hordes 

who oppoſed them, and over foreſts and rugged 

ways, that were every where to be cleared at the 

expence of their labour and their blood, had made 

their way from the Tiber to the Rhine and the Da-. 

nube: but the ways they had made to reach their 

enemies were now open, in their turns, for their 

enemies to reach themſelves. The ample reſources 

which they had formed by their cultivation increa- 

ſed the temptation to invade them, and facilitated 

all the means of making war upon their country. 

And in the ſequel, by reducing the inhabitants of 

their provinces,” in every part, to pacific ſubjects, 

they brought the defence of the empire to depend 

on à few profeſſional ſoldiers, whs ee the 

legions. ' HE 
Under apprehenfion of theſe ciovuclfliton; Ges V. C. Hr. 


Q. Sulpici- 


guſtus was heard to ſay, on the preſent occaſion, us Cameri- 
That if proper meaſures were not ſpeedily taken — 2 
for the defence of Italy, an enemy from the Da- Kal, Ju. 


nube and the Rhine might, in ten days, be ſeen from . Papi | 


the battlements of Rome. New levies were ac! C Senne 
cordingly made, N the order not to inliſt eman- ang 6e 
PET 3 =tat, 70. 
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 GHAB. aipated laves was ſuſpended. The veterans, who 
=> bad been diſcharged from the legions, were again 


ordered to repair to their colours 3 and citizens of 
every condition were required to; furniſh, in pro- 


portion to their eee certain * 
me, _ of men for the ſervice. E38688..3id 3b) 


While the People, cn 10 many ſmptoms. of | 
_ trepidation; were made ſenſible of their own danger, 

Auguſtus ſeems to have thought at a proper oppor- 
tunityto rene wothe part he had often acted, in re- 
commending population and marriage. He cal- 
led together, in ſeparate aſſemblies, firſt the mar- 
ried who had families of children, afterwards the 
barren and the unmarried; and finding the ſupe- 
riority of numbers on the ſide of the latter, ex- 
preſſed his concern in a public addreſs to the Peo- 
ple; enlarged on the conſequences of population 
to the ſafety and proſperity of the commonwealth; 
revived the marriage- laws, and, by an act which 
took its name from Papius and Poppæus , Conſuls 
of this year, gave additional rewards to the mar- 
ried, and laid new penalties on celibacy, with a 
conſiderable premium to the proſecutor by whom 
any perſon ſhould be convicted of Hg in 


. en the lam. 


Before theſe e ſhould 44 3 a 


D cif year was allowed to the unmarried to change their 


condition; and the rigour of former laws, re- 
ſpecting the inheritance, of women, which had hi- 
therto been en to a n thouſand ſeſ- 
terces, 


"x nn 3 2 Lex Voconia. 


i nn ws O© 
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terces i, was conſiderably abated. Females were 
allowed to inherit a larger ſum; and, the better 
to teſtify the homage that was paid to female vir- 
tue, the Veſtals were admitted to partake in the 
privilege of * * ee three nl 
dren . og 11 1% eubige 4 

In the mean time, great * were ee to 
keep the enemy at a diſtance, and to fix the ſcene of 


the war in their own country. Tiberius advanced 


for this purpoſe into Dalmatia, and the Emperor 
himſelf, that he might be nearer the ſcene. of ope- 1 


rations, to receive reports, to profit by intelligence, 4 


and to give his directions, ſet. out for Ariminum. 


He had, for ſome time, empowered the Senate to 


continue their proceedings in his abſence. As he 
ceaſed to attend the Comitia or aſſemblies of the 


People, he made free with their privileges; and, 
under pretence of diſorders occaſioned by the 


elections, took upon himſelf the nomination of 


magiſtrates, or ſigniſied his choice to the Tribes 
by a writ of recommendation. Public prayers 
were now offered for his, preſervation ; and at his 
departure from the city, as if he were going on a 
ſervice of great danger to his perſon, many vows 
were made, and ſacrifices deſtined to be offered 
up in caſe of his ſafe return s. 

Although the force of he. 4 empire was not get 
— as to juſtify ſo much apprehenſion, 


the al evertheleſs continued for three years 4. 
275129 26100 ö | . Tiberius, 
bandes ed Mito st. 2 Dio. caſ lib. lv. e. 1, 2. 10. 


3 Dio. Caſſ. lib. Iv. c. 34. 4 Velleius Paterculus, lib. ii. e. 114. 
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Kr. Tiberius, upon His" arrival in Dalmatia, found 
Aue barbarians, who: had invaded that country, 
commandell by tod leaders of the names of Bato 
and Pinetes. He formed his own army into three 
diviſions; ' commanded by Germanicus, Sylvanus 
Lepidus, and himſelf. By this diſpoſition he be- 
gan his operations in three dillerent een at 
once. ü on bas S ib s | 


v. c. 763. Sy lvanus Lepidus, i in the ſervice which was com- 


e, Dos. mitted" to him, met with little reſiſtance. Where 


— Sita Tiberius himfelf commanded, the Romans were 
e Jong deraitied in the blockade of a caſtle, which 
Ang ms lus. being built on a rock, was rendered inacceſſible by 
Ent. 71. the height of 1 its ſituation, and by the depths of tlie 
glens and gulleys that were formed by the torrents 

with which it was ſurrounded. Bato had taken 

poſt in this place with 4 numerous body of his 
countrymen; and being provided with neceſſaries, 
endeavoured to tire out his enemy. But he him- 

ſelf, in the end, being weary of his inactive and 
hopeleſs ſituation, found means to eſcape, and left 

the remains of his countrymen, worn out with 
— and impatience, to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
Where Germanicus commanded, the enemy had 
taken refuge in Anduba, a fortreſs ſimilarly ſitu- 
ated with the former; but which, after repeated at- 
tacks, was at laſt betrayed into his hands by the diſ- 
ſenfion of the barbarians themſelves who defended 
it. "Theſe; having quarrelled, turned their ſwords 
mutually againſt each other. One of the parties 
ſet the quarters of their antagoniſts on fire, and 
12 , n 8 . , both 


/ 


Land 
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both fell an eaſy prey to their enemies. Many of cnaep. 

the women, to avoid captivity, threw themſelves, CD, 

with their children, into the flames . Bato ſoon 

after ſurrendered himſelf; and being aſked, What 

tempted him to make war on the Romans? made 
anſwer, © You affect to treat every nation as your 

« flocks and your property; but you intruſt the 

« care of them, not to ſhepherds and their dogs, 

« but to ravenous wolves *.” 

At the cloſe of the war, the title of Imperator, 
with the triumphal ornaments, were decreed: at 
once to Tiberius, and to his adopted ſon Germa- 
nicus3: but in the midft of the rejoicings which 
were made on this occaſion, accounts of a different 
nature were received from the Rhine. 

The Romans, wiſhing to command the paſſage of 
that river, had occupied, as has already been men- 
tioned, ſome part of the country, and fortified 
ſome ſtations on the German fide. By this diſpo- 
ſition it was intended, in caſe the natives ſhould 
attempt a deſcent upon Gaul, that part of the Ro- 
man army ſhould be ſo placed as to remain in their 
rear. And indeed, while they ſecured the navigation 
of the river, and had poſſeſſion of both its banks, 
they, in ſome meaſure, rendered every fuch at- 
tempt impracticable. In conſequence of this ar- 
rangement, accordingly, the Germans had, for ſome 
time, diſcontinued the practice of making incur- 
ſions into Gaul. They were become familiar with 

Vor. V. | 4 hy the 


1 Dio. Caſſ. lib. lvi. c. 12. 14, 15. 
2 Ibid. lib. lv. c. 56. 3 Ipid. lib. lvi. c. 17. 
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cur. the gueſts who were ſtationed in the country, ex- 
— changed commodities, and. oP: to imitate their, 


manners. 
Such was the Pura of the nations 3 be- 


tween the Rhine and the Weſer, when Quinctilius 
Varus, who had been left by Tiberius in the com- 
mand of the German frontier, began to conſider the 
inhabitants around him as ripe for the ordinary 
impoſitions which the Romans uſed to lay on their 
provincial ſubjects, and made ſome exactions for 
the ſupply of his army. 

Some chiefs or leaders of the 3 
particularly Segimerus, prince of the Chatti, and 
his ſon Arminius, had obſerved, with indignation, 
theſe encroachments, and lamented the gradual 
decline of their country into a Roman province. 
Being at the head of a powerful horde, and much 
reſpected by all the nations of that quarter, they 
entered into a concert, to cut off all the Romans 
who were poſted on the German ſide of the Rhine, 
and to reſtore the independence of their People. 
They concealed their deſign, by redoubling their 
attention to the Roman general; took their reſi- 
dence in his quarters, and applied to him for deci - 
ſion in all the diſputes which aroſe among the na- 
tives ; made him acquainted with the weakneſſes 
and ſtrengths of their country ; and ſerved him as 
guides in conducting the marches, and in fixing 
the ſtations, of his troops. | 

While, by theſe artifices, Segimerus and Armi- 


nius lulled the Roman legions into perfect ſecurity, 
they 
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they had their own followers ready to aſſemble un- c u 4 P. 


der arms, and brought all the chieftans of their 
neighbourhood under engagements to join them, 
as ſoon as their deſign ſhould be ripe for execu- 
tion. They propoſed to draw the Roman general 
into a ſituation in which he could, be attacked 
with advantage, while they themſelves, without 
giving him any alarm, ſhould have a pretence for 
advancing towards him with all their forces. 5 
To effect both theſe purpoſes, they procured an 
inſurrection of ſome of the cantons over which 
Segimerus claimed a ſupremacy, and implored the 
aſſiſtance of the Roman army in ſuppreſſing the 
revolt. Varus, apprehending that the ſafety of the 
Romans, in all their poſſeſſions beyond the Rhine, 
depended on the ſupport he ſhould give to their 
allies, put his army in motion to quell this pre- 
tended rebellion, and advanced, through difficult 
ways, into the interior parts of the country. On 
this march he was attended by Segimerus and Ar- 
minius, and ſupplied with every requiſite to accom- 
modate the army, or to enſure its ſucceſs. Theſe 
chiefs had aſſembled their own people, and brought 
forth the inhabitants of the neighbouring country, 
under pretence of acting as irregulars to cover the 
march of the Roman legions. In performing this 
' ſervice, the Germans pervaded the marſhes and 
woods 1n the front, on the flanks, and in the rear of 
the legions, and had actually ſurrounded them, 
when they arrived on the ground on which it was 


propoſed that they ſhould be attacked. 21 
R 2 | Here 
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cup. Here the foreſts and marſhes were extenſive and 
—impaſſable, except by a ſingle track. The Romans 


were crowded together, and encumbered with bag- 
gage; and being; under this diſadvantage, attacked 
from every quarter at onee, were unable to reſiſt, 
or even to eſcape. Varus fucceeded in gaining an 
opening which appeared at ſome diftance in the 
woods; and there, with as many as could follow. 
him, attempted to intreneh himſelf; but the greater 
part of the army had fallen by the hands of the 
enemy. At night, ſeeing no hopes of a retreat, the 
general himſelf fell upon his ſword, and by his ex- 
ample induced many officers and ſoldiers to em- 
ploy the ſame means of avoiding the cruelties or 
inſults to which they were expoſed. 1 
A few having found means to retire under cover 

of the night, made their way to the Rhine. Here 
they were received by a party ſent, upon the firft 
news of their diſaſter, by — from Gaul, to 
favour their retreat. . 
It had been concerted by the Seen 0 that, on 

the ſame day, every Roman poſt in their country 
ſhould be attacked. Lucius Ceditius, who com- 
manded at Aliſo, now ſuppoſed to be Elſemberg, 
being ſurrounded by ſuperior numbers, forced his 
way through the enemy, and, under the greateſt 
diſtreſſes, arrived on the Rhine. All the other 
poſts were forced, and the troops who had oc 
pied them either taken or killed. Among the for- 
mer, Caldus, an officer of rank, being a priſoner | 
. in irons, upon ſome infult that was offered to 
him, 


1 
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him, N himſelf on the head with hag figs CHA . 


and expired. 

The Romans, on this — i Joſt thr entire 
Jenks; or about eighteen thouſand foot, and a 
conſiderable body of horſe. Aſprenas having re- 
mained on the German ſide of the Rhine only 


until he had collected together ſuch as eſcaped 


from-this calamity, withdrew into Gaul, and made 


diſpoſitions to prevent any commotions which 


might have enſued in that province. 

- The firſt accounts of this diſaſter were received 
at Rome with the higheſt, degree of confternation. 
The victorious enemy having cut off what was 
conſidered as the ſtrength of the empire on the 
Rhine, were ſuppoſed to be following at the heels 
of the meſſenger who brought the news. Guards 
were Poſted in different quarters of the city, to 
prevent diſorders, and to quiet the fears of the 
people. A prpclamation was iſſued, to ſuſpend the 
changes uſually made in the provincial appoint- 
ments, and requiring every officer to continue in 
his preſent command until expreſs orders were 
given to the contrary. The ſacred records were con- 
ſulted, to find what religious proceſſions or cere- 
monies had been performed on the invaſion of the 
Cimbri, and on the breaking out of the Marſic 
war; and the ſame rites were now to be repeated. 
The Emperor, dreſſed in mourning, for ſome months 
carried in his looks, and in the neglect of his per- 
ſon, every appearance of ſorrow *. It was given 
; R 3 at, 


2 T Sueton, in Octav. c. 23, 
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g HA. out, that, in the firſt tranſport of grief, he ſtruck 
—.— bis head on the wall of his chamber. Some Gauls, 
q as well as Germans, who were at Rome, were ſe- 
5 "cured and ſent into the iſlands on the coaſts of 
Italy. All citizens were ordered to arm, and ma- 
ny diſappeared from the ſtreets, to avoid being 
1 preſſed to ſerve in the legions. 

There remained a great army on the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the empire; but this army being diſper- 
ſed over an extenſive frontier in Aſia and Africa, 

it was not ſuppoſed that a ſufficient force could be 
brought from thefice in time to protect the capital 
- againſt an enemy who was believed to be haſten- 
ing to its gates. Very violent means were there- 
fore employed to form an army in Italy, and men 
were forced to take arms under the terror of mili- 
tary execution. The forces which were brought in 
this manner to the Emperor's ſtandard were placed 
under the command of Tiberius; and, as faſt as 
they could be put into any eue mew, 1 to 
move towards Gaul. 

In theſe meaſures the Romans acted more from 
their own fears, than from a juſt apprehenſion of 

_ - what was to be expected from the enemy. The 
moſt active and vigorous conquerors can ſeldom . 
act up to the fears of thoſe they have vanquiſhed ; 

and the Germans, on this occaſion, content with ha- 
ving freed'their.own country from the preſence of 
a Roman army, made no attempt to purſue their 
victory, and remained quiet in their own poſſeſ- 
ſions 


f | 7 In 
x Dio. Caſſ. lib. lvi. c. 23, 24. 
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In the following ſummer Tiberius and Germa- c x CHAP. 
nicus, to recover the credit of the Roman arms, — 
having paſſed the Rhine, laid waſte the adjacent 1 A. 
country, but not meeting with an enemy, r returned us 288 
without having given occaſion to any other ſigna] 1 . — | 
x Kal. 
event. They ſuppoſed that the natives were re- al L. cat. 
tired from the frontier, in order to tempt them to? * 3 
follow into the foreſts of that impervious country, 535; 1 K 
and to engage them in difficult ſituations. But 
having done enough to enable the capital to re- 
cover from its panic, they brought back in au- 
tumn the Roman army into Gaul, and from thence 
themſelves returned into Italy. 
In this year Druſus, the ſon of Tiberius, aQtedy C. 763. 
Aug. 3$vo, 
in the capacity of Quæſtor; fixteen Prætors were Eat. 72. 
employed. In the year following the number of 
theſe magiſtrates was reduced to twelve. It being 
alleged that governors of provinces, when about to 
remove, extorted atteſtations and complimentary 
addreſſes from the people they had oppreſſed; in 
order to ſtifle complaints, it was enacted, that no 
governor ſhould receive any honorary gift or at- 
teſtation from his province, during the continuance 
of his power, nor ſooner than fix months after his - 
return to Rome. OT | 
The age of the Emperor now led men to think 
of his ſucceſſor ; and propheſies of his death were 
. ſurmiſed bed. This probably gave occaſion to 
the edict, which forbade ſoothſayers to utter pre- 
dictions relating to the life of any perſon whatever. 
Together with this, among the other circumſtan- 


R 4 ces 
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CHAP. ces which characteriſe the manners of times, it is 

: — ſaid, that Roman knights, or eitizens of quality, 

| had permiſſion to e nere as gladiators 
| on the ſtage. 

Nee 10 Tiberius, at his return to = after the woted 

: Guide, ©. G. 2 * he had performed on the Save and the 

dete, Rhine, had a triumphal entry. In aſcending the 

C. ex Kal. Fl. Capitol, where the Emperor had come to receive 

NN 39no, him *, he diſmounted from his carriage, and threw 

Et. 73. himſelf at his feet. Aſter the proceſſion was over, 

a ſpectaele was preſented by Germanicus, in which 

two hundred lions were hunted down; and a por- 

tico, which Livia had erected to the memory of 

Oaius and Lueius Ceſar, being dedicated about 

this time, ſerved to increaſe the ſolemnity. 

Of the Claudian family, on whom the ſovereignty 

of the empire ſeemed now to devolye, Germanicus, 

the grandſon of Livia by Druſus, the younger of her 

. ſons, was moſt in favour with the People. He was 

recommended by an appearance of openneſs and 

candour in his manners, and by the facility with 

which he engaged, according to the cuſtom of the 

- ancient-republic, in the defence of his clients, and 

. in; pleading their cauſes, whether before the Em- 

peror himſelf, or before the ordinary judges. His 

- adoptive father Tiberius, on the contrary, ſeemed 

to be of a dark and ſuſpicious temper, and was 

ſuppoſed, under the appearances of moderation, 

which he ane to ee N . and in 

e 


— 


x Vell. Pater. lib. n. c. 220. Dio. Caf 1. bi. e, 25, 
| s Sueton, quoted oY Piſo. jo 
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preſence of the Emperor, to cover a iealongand.a 
_crnel diſpoſition. But Livia, who, in the preſent 
period of her huſband's reign, had the entire go- 
vernment of him, preferred her ſon to her; grand- 
ſon, and employed all her influence to make the 
choice of a ſucceſſor fall on the former. 

The Emperor, in the mean time, indulged in 
a reſpite from trouble which theſe delegates of 
his power endeavoured to procure for him, repo- 
ſed himſelf much on their care, and by their means 
was ſupplied with every change of amuſement or 
pleaſure for which it was known that he had any 
reliſh . For this purpoſe he was attended by 
agreeable women, muſicians, comedians, and even 
5 declaimers on favourite topics in philoſophy, of 
whom the laſt made a part of the ſcene at the cloſe 
of his ordinary meals. At his entertainments he 

treated the gueſts with preſents of dreſſes, trinkets, 
or money, and amuſed them with lotteries, in which 
they had chances which entitled them to prizes of 
different values, or with auctions of pictures, in 
which, the back of the picture being turned to the 
company, they bid upon chance, and furniſhed 
ſome ſport by the oddity of their purchaſes *. 

Of theſe paſtimes, moſt were probably the a- 
muſements of the Emperor's old age, and marked 
the decline of his faculties. In his more vigorous 
years, we may ſuppoſe him-to haye been ſufficiently 
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occupied with the buſineſs of State, and with the 
attention which he gave in perſon to every queſtion 
that aroſe 1 in the government of ſo extenſive an em- 


7 { , . g 5 2 4 pire, 
1 Sueton, in Auguſt. c. 71. 2 Ibid. c. 74, 75. 
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* i A f. pire. Every tranſaction, indeed, was till e communi- 


cated to him, and diſpatched i in hisname'; but from 

"he ſymptoms which'he now gave of an inclination 

to retite from affairs, it is probable that the ſtrength 

© of his mind was greatly abated. So long as he was 

accuſtomed' to attend the Senate in perſon, he ge- 

nerally received; on the days of their meeting, the 

compliments of the members at his own houſe or 

in the Forum; from thence was conducted by them 

to the place of aſſembly, and, before they pro- 

ceeded to buſineſs, commonly went round a circle 

of thoſe who were preſent, and ſpoke ſomewhat 

obliging to each. This particular is mentioned 

as a proof of his affability and condeſcenſion; but 

was in reality the higheſt circumſtance of State 

which he ever aſſumed. As an individual, in 

the vigour | of life, he ſuffered himſelf to be treat- 

ed as an equal, and made one at the entertain- 

ments and parties of pleaſure which were made by 

his friends; but in the decline of life, as he with- 

drew from the Senate, ſo he deſired to be excuſed 

from receiving the viſits of the members, or even 

of his private friends ; and, under pretence of be- 

ing much occupied with the troubles which ſtill 

ſubſiſted on the frontiers of the empire, he de- 

_clined going into __— a 70 any vor 
Whatever“. N | a | 

U. C. 763. While the Emperor W in a great meaſure, 

L. Monat retired from the public view, the fourth period of 

. ter ten en for red He” tas een of the go- 


7+ n N verndment, 
bio Cal; lib OL 26, 8 
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vernment, being about to expire, he again relle CHAT HA. 
his command with the uſual forms, prolonged the, 


Tribunitian power in the perſon of Tiberius for 
other five years, and permitted his ſon Druſus, 
from being Quæſtor, to be entered on the liſt of 
Conſuls without paſſing through the rank of Præ- 
Auguſtus, in entering upon this new period of 


his government, in which he was no longer to at- 


tend the Senate in perſon, received from this body, 
by a formal act, full powers, with the advice of 
his ordinary council, to determine all queſtions of 
State, and, with the concurrence of the Claudii, 
his adoptive children, to enact laws, of equal au- 
thority with thoſe he had formerly paſſed in the 
Senate. Theſe powers he had already exerciſed ; 


and we may ſuppoſe them to have been thus for- 
mally conferred upon him, chiefly that it might be 
made to appear how far the family of Livia, now 


included in the ſame act, were raiſed to an avowed 


participation of the imperial authority. 
* The firſt conſultations of this new legiſlature were 


employed on the ſubje& of the penal laws, which 
having remained without any conſiderable change 


from the times of the republic, were ſtill, in reſpect 


to the forms of trial, better calculated to protect the 


ſubjeR, than to gratify the paſſions of the ſovereign. 


Exile, for inſtance, by which, under the republic, 
criminals were at liberty to evade any ſentence, 
and which, in reality, had nothing grievous be- 
ſides the circumſtance of their being obliged to 

travel 
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travel from Rome, and to forego. city prefexments 
od honours, Was, by a regulation now made, ren- 
d  dered more ſeyere. Whoever it was thought pro- 
per to remoye, under a ſentence of baniſhment, 
by this regulation, was no longer at liberty to 

chooſe the place of his retreat, nor ſuffered to re- 


tain his effects. He might reſide in any iſland ſur- 


rounded with fifty miles of ſea, and in ſome iſlands 
"which were mentioned, as Cos, Rhodes, Leſbos, and 
Sardinia, though leſs remote; but he was entirely 
debarred from the continent. He was allowed. to 


25 , retain. of his eſtate, ifs at amounted to ſo much, five 


hundred thouſand ſeſterces , and might have a 


thip of a thouſand amphore 2, , and two boats, with 
twenty ſervants or flaves ; but was not at liberty 


to paſs from one, iſland to another, nor to. e 


the place of his abode. dread Hug 


So far the tranſition from the ja of 8 ci- 
tizen againſt the ſeverities of government, which 
is a part in the ſpirit of liberty, to the jealouſy: of 
the prince againſt the licence of his ſubjects, which 
,cqually belongs to deſpotiſm, was abundantly 
mild; but, although it was the objec, rather than 
the meaſure of chaſtiſement, that gave the alarm, 
even this law, under the proſpect of its imme- 
diate application, gave weight to the chains with 
which every citizen en felt himſelf loaded. 
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The ſubjects of proſecution which were likely to CHAP. 
draw the animadverſion of a deſpotieal court, were * 
not injuries to ſociety, and offences to human na- 
ture, which the ingenuous ever wiſtt to ſhun in in 
themſelves, as well as to reſtrain in others; but ra- 
ther want of ſubmiſſion or reſpect, Iibels, petulart 
freedoms, and even merit itſelf, if ſuch as to excite 
jealoufy in the powerful. And the new law, indeed, 
by the directions contained in it to nb eoghitatice” 
of libels and defamatory publications, under the 
denomination of treafon, ſeemed to point chiefly - 
at this ſpecies of guilt: and after all, it was not 
the law itſelf, ſo mueh as the arbitrary application 
of it, that was likely to deprive every Roman of 
that degree of fecurity rern ac eee to kn geren 
he ſtill had pretenſions n. 1 

In the ſame year, mankind had ſtill more reaſon V. C. 306. 


Sext. Pom - 


to be alarmed ; Tiberius was affocrated with Aus peius, Sext. 
guſtus in the Fotern inen and declared to have e. Alg ao. 
qual power with the Emperor himſelf in all the”! rakes 
provinces within his department. On this occa- ' 
fion, the new aſſociate in the empire, to raiſe his 
own confideration, and to amuſe the People, exhi- 
bited no leſs than three feparate triumphal proceſ- 
ſions; at the end of which 3, there being ſome diſ- 
orders ſubſiſting on the fide of Dalmatia arid IIIy- 
ricum, which ſeemed' to require his preſence ; and 
he being to ſet out for this province, Auguſtus was 
pPlweaſed 
1 Dio. Caſſ. ljb. vi. c. 27, 23. Tacit, Ann. lib, i. c. 92. 
2 Vell. Pater. lib. ii, c. rzr. $07 2 Auge 
3 Ibid, 
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pleaſed to accompany, him on the road to Beneven- 
tum. They went to Aſtura by land; but as Au- 
guſtus, when the wind was tee always pre- 
ferred going by water, they embarked at this place, 
and ſteered for the coaſt of Campania. On their 
paſſage, the Emperor was ſeized with a dyſentery, 
but continued, as on a party of pleaſure, to viſit the 


different iſlands contiguous to the bay of Naples, At 
Capreæ he paſſed ſome days with uncommon gaiety, 


and without appearing to ſuffer much from his di- 
ſtemper. At Naples, too, he attended the public 
ſports, which were given upon his arrival. From 
thence he continued his route to Retina, 
where Tiberius, being to embark at Brundiſium, 
took his leave, and the Emperor ſet out on his re- 
turn to Rome; But finding his ſtrength decline, on 


a a ſudden, he halted at Nola, a place in which his 
family had originally ſome poſſeſſions, and at which 
his father died. From the time of his arrival 

at this place, he refuſed to liſten to any propoſal 


of buſineſs *. On the morning of the 18th of Au- 


guſt, he aſked if his illneſs had cauſed any tumults 


or inſurreQions, called for a mirror, and deſired to 
be dreſſed. Even in this, there appeared ſome 


feature of his character; dignity of manner, with 
an attention to his perſon. « What think you 


«© now,” he ſaid to thoſe who attended him, 
«© How have I acted my part ? Then repeated 


the form with which actors commonly end the 


a | repreſentation 
1 Suet. in Ak. C. 100. 
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repreſentation of a play, deſiring the audience, that HAP. 
if the piece was to their Iiking, they ſhould ap- — 
plaud . 1 found,“ he ſaid, © a city of brick, 2 
« and changed it into marble.” In this, probably, 

he alluded to his policy in the State, as well as to 

his buildings at Rome. 

Auguſtus died at three in the 9 as the 
eighteenth of Auguſt, in the ſeventy-ſixth year of 
his age. His body was tranſported from Nola to 
Bovillz, carried by the magiſtrates of the ſeveral 
towns on the route. They moved in the night, 
and halted by day, to avoid the heat of the ſeaſon. 
At Bovillæ it was received, and carried forward to 
Rome, by a numerous company of the Equeſtrian 
order. 

The Senate met to deliberate on the honours to 
be paid at the funeral; and the members vied with 
each other-in the propoſals they made to exalt the 
deceaſed, and to expreſs their own ſorrow *. Some 
propoſed, that the funeral proceſſion ſhould paſs 
through a triumphal arch, preceded by the ſtatue 
of Victory; and that the ceremony ſhould con- 
clude with a ſolemn dirge, or ſong of grief, to be 
performed by the children of all the principal fa- 
milies in Rome. Others moved, that on the day 
of his funeral, the noble Romans ſhould exchange 
the gold ring, which was the badge of their rank, 
for one of iron; that the aſhes ſhould be collect- 
ed from the funeral pile by the higheſt order of 
prieſts, 28 

| At 
x Sneton. in Auguſt, c. 199. Plaudite, 1 Ibid, 
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At this funeral, in whatever form it was execu- 
ANDY: 16; two orations were pronounced ; ; One by Tibe-' | 
7” who had been recalled on the near approach 
of the Emperor's death; the other by Druſus, the 
ſon” of Tiberius, on Wien the natne and inheri- 
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The Wi 1 of Auguſtus.——Review of his Reign, — 
And of his Cbaracter.— Tiberius returns to No- 
4a. —Iſſues, without delay, tis Orders throughout 
the Empire.—lIn the Senate, affets Reluctance to 
charge himſelf with the Government. —Mutiny in 
Panonia.— On the Rhine. Second Mutiny on the 


Arrival of Deputies from the Senate.—Impoſture 


of Clemens.—Plot of Libo.—Deſeription of Tibe- 
rius.——Death of Germanicus,—And Trial of 


Pi. 


* 


Vousrus had made his will about fixteen CHAP. 
months before he died, bequeathing two- mn OY 


thirds of his eſtate to Tiberius, the other third. to 
Livia, with an injunction, to take the names of 
Julia and Auguſta. In default of Livia and her 
ſon, he ſubſtituted the younger Druſus, the ſon of 
Tiberius, for a third; and overlooking Claudius, 
one of the ſons of the elder Druſus, and grand- 
ſon of Livia, he bequeathed the remainder to the 
brother, Germanicus Cæſar, and his offspring, al- 
ready conſiſting of three ſons, and as many daugh- 


ters . To this numerous liſt of heirs, he further 


ſl ubſtituted an oftentatious, catalogue of principal 
citizens and Senators, But perſiſted ſo much in his 
Vor. V. e e ſeverity 


t The three ſons, were Ninh, Druſus, avd Caius or Caligula ; the three 
daughters, Agrippina, Druſilla, and Livia or Livilla. | 
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HA f. ſeverity to the unhappy Julia, as even to forbid her 


3 a place in his monument. As a legacy, to be diſtri- 


N poſz. 


buted to the Roman People, he bequeathed four 


millions of ſeſterces, or about thirty- three thou- 


ſand pounds Sterling: as a fund for the tribes or 
wards of the city, to defray their reſpective corpo- 
ration expences, he bequeathed three millions five 
hundred thouſand ſeſterces, or about twenty- nine 
thouſand one hundred and ſixty- fix pounds Ster- 
ling; to the Prætorian bands, one thouſand ſeſter- 
ces, or about eight pounds Sterling a man; to the 
cohorts of the city, five hundred, or about four 
pounds Sterling a man ; to the Legions, three hun- 
dred, or about two ads ten ſhillings a man . 
Theſe ſums he ordered to be paid immediately; 


leaving money in his coffers ſufficient for this pur- 


Other legacies, of which ſome did not ex- 
ceed one hundred and fixty, or one hundred and 
ſeventy pounds Sterling, he directed to be paid at 
different times, and alleged the ſcantineſs of his 
eſtate, from which his heirs were not likely to draw 
above one hundred and fifty millions Roman mo- 
ney, or about one million three hundred thouſand 


pounds Sterling. The ſums which he had received 


in legacies, amounting to about eleven millions 
Sterling, he had expended in public works. 

After his will was read, four ſeparate memorials 
were produced. The firſt contained inſtructions 
for his funeral; the ſeeond, a lift of the actions 
which he wiſhed to have recorded on his tomb; 
| | | 10 the 


x Dio. Caſſ. lib, Ivi. 6, 32, Tuelt. Annal. lib, i, e. 8. 
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the third, a ſtate of the republic, including the mi- cx a r. 
litary eſtabliſhment, and diſtribution of the legions, =. ul 


the revenue, the public diſburſements, the money 


actually lodged in the treaſury, the arrears of taxes 


that were due, with a reference to the perſons in 
whoſe hands the vouchers were to be found. 

The fourth memorial contained political inſtruc- 
tions or maxims, in which he diſſuaded the People 
from the too frequent manumiſſion of flayes, and 
from the too eaſy admiſſion of foreigners to the 
dignity of Roman citizens; concluding with a re- 
commendation to fill the offices of State with men 
of experience and reputation. The public ſervice, 
he obſerved, never ſhould be intruſted to a fingle 
officer, nor all the powers of the commonwealth be 
ſuffered to accumulate in the hands of any one per- 


ſon. Such excluſive truſts, he ſaid, muſt lead to 


abuſe, and end in a ſcarcity of hands fit to be em- 
ployed. Such were the arguments of Catulus and 
Cato, when they pleaded againſt the exorbitant 
powers of Pompey and Cæſar; and in this, the rea- 


ſonings now aſcribed by hiſtorians to Auguſtus, 


ſeem to be borrowed from former models, and with 
too little regard to the difference of "—_ and 
times. 

Tt is ſaid, with more cactiority, that in this me- 
morial, the Emperor renewed his injunction, to 
diſcontinue the progreſs of conqueſt, or to deſiſt ' 
from any farther extenſion of the empire r. 

Such are the principal circumſtances upon re- 
cord, from which we are able to collect the cha- 

8 2 5 racter 

1 Dio. Caff. lib. Ivi. c. 32. Tacit. Annal. lib, i, c. 8. 
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_ CHAP. rater of this celebrated reign. The immediate 
— effects of it, in many parts, appear to have been 


ſplendid and ſalutary. Among theſe, we are to 
reckon the ceſſation of wars, and reformation of 


government in the Roman provinces. Under this 
eſtabliſnment, inſtead of the Conſuls, who, being 


annually elected by the People, at every ſucceſſion 


renewed the policy of their country for dominion 
or conqueſt, there began a ſucceſſion of Emperors, 
who were addicted to ſloth and ſenſuality, more 


than to ambition ; or who, if in youth, or in any 


particular period of life, diſpoſed to war, ſoon ex- 


hauſted their ardour for military fame, and be- 


came from thenceforward a powerful reſtraint on 
the paſſions of thoſe who acted under their authori- 


ty. Theſe they confidered as rivals and objects of 
jealouſy, or as dangerous inſtruments, ever ready to 


involve them in wars abroad, to diſturb their go- 
vernment at home, or to divert their revenue from 


; thoſe pleaſurable applications in which they wiſhed 


to have it employed. 
Whatever, by the eftabliſhment of eas. 


was loſt to citizens of rank, or high preten- 
fion at Rome, was gained to the other ſubjects of 


the empire. The provinces, from being the tem- 


porary property of individuals, and ftript to enrich 


a ſucceſſion of maſters, became the continued ſub- 
jects of a ſovereign, who, as often as he underſtood 
his ownintereſt, protected them againſt the oppreſ- 


ſion of his officers, and ſpared or nurſed them as a 
captnya) 


Lind. 
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| continual ſource of revenue and of power to him- G Hf. 


1 
While theſe deſirable effects naturally reſulted 
from the new eſtabliſhment, many circumſtances of 


great luſtre in the hiſtory of the age were aſeribed 


to the ſovereign. The ſeeds of ingenuity, and of 
liberal arts, which had been ſown, and which were 
already ſprung up with ſo much vigour under the 


republic, now began to be reaped in a plentiful 
harveſt. 


Literature, and all the more agreeable fruits of 


ingenuity, received under the firft Emperor a pe- 


culiar degree of attention and encouragement. Au- 
guſtus was himſelf a proficient in letters, or, will- 
ing to be amuſed with the purſuits of the. learn- 
ed, read his own productions in the circle of his 
friends; and, what is more difficult for an author, 
heard, without jealouſy, the compoſitions of others, 
by which his own were probably far excelled. 
He had ſaved from the wreck of his enemy's par- 


ty. protected from the oppreſſion of his own, and 


ſelected, as his favourites, the moſt ingenious men 
of the times *. By his munificence to theſe, his 


own name, as well as that of his miniſter, has be- 


come proverbial in the hiſtory of letters, and is 


deeply inſcribed on monuments, which never can 


periſh, except by ſome calamity heal to man- 


8 3 15 The 


1 Horace was ſaved from the route of the republican party at Philippi; 
and Virgil, from among the ſufferers ejected from their property, to make 
9 for the army of Cæſar. 
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The provinces, greatly diverſified in reſpect ti to 


the arts which they ſeverally poſſeſſed, having the 
benefit of general peace, and the protection of a 


common ſovereign, reaped the advantage of an ea- 


ſy communication, and a flouriſhing trade. All 
the ſurplus wealth of the more cultivated parts of 
the earth, being drawn to the capital, and being at 
the diſpoſal of ſingle men, was expended in works 
of magnificence, and if not of utility, at leaſt 'of 
ſplendid caprice. From this fund were erected 
thoſe magnificent fabrics, of which the ruins ſtill 


mark the place on which ftood the capital of the 


weſtern world. The empire, at the ſame time, in 
all its parts, received thoſe improvements, which 
are the ordinary attendants of opulence and peace. 


The lands were cultivated; cities were built, a- 


dorned, or enlarged. 

The rough and vigorous hands, by which this 
great empire was formed, had carried the balance 
of juſtice, and the ſword of ſtate, before they could 
manage the tools of the more ordinary and infe - 
rior arts, and had given empire to their country, 


before they had provided for themſelves any confi- 


derable means of accommodation or pleaſure. A 
Roman citizen was not an artiſt, but he was a man 


fit to command every artiſt. | He was poſſeſſed of 


courage, penetration, fagacity, and all the advan- 
tages which conſtitute the perſonal ſuperiority of 
one man to another. As a warrior and ſtateſman, 


he was the reverſe of thoſe ingenious but feeble 
performers, 
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performers, of whom each profeſſes a dx CH A P. 


lar part in the ſcience or practice of human af- 
fairs, but of whom none is Naas to disc the 
whole. 


In. proportion, "Tg as oli —__ of anders | 


forced into their ſervice the induſtrious and the 
learned in different parts of the earth, the practi- 
tioners of every art, and the profeſſors of every 


ſcience, flocked to the capital. Their productions, 


though ſpurned and rejected at firſt, were received 
by degrees, and in the reign of Auguftus: found 
the moſt ample rewards. By theſe means, the prac- 
tice of every art was introduced at Rome; even 
Romans themſelves were taught to become artiſts 
and mechanics, and, by following a multiplicity of 
inferior purſuits and occupations,' were taught to 
let down the haughty ſpirit of the conquerors of 
the world to the wn of the Ry had con- 
quered. x 

In the times aden th the civil 
wars, foreign letters, though fondly received by 
many of the firſt citizens of Rome, were {till a no- 
velty, and confidered by the People as a foppiſh af 


fectation. But the leaders in this faſhion: being 


the firſt officers and greateſt men of the State, as 
Lucullus, Cicero, Cato, and Cæſar; ſuch illuſtrious 
examples ſoon removed every prejudice; and enga- 


ged, in the purſuit of learning, every talent that 


could be diverted from the more violent . of 


ne or pleaſure. 
„ The 


\ 
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en WAP. The civil wars, for ſome time, retarded the pro- 
— grefs of letters; but, when brought to an end, left 
the public in poſſeſſion of the bias it had received. 
Octavius himſelf having, in his youth, received 
this bias, was probably in his patronage of the 
learned, more led by inclination, and leſs by mere 
policy, than he was in other parts of the conduct 
with which he gained the favourable opinion of 
the world. He loved correctneſs and accuracy in 
all his compoſitions, and never delivered his mind 
on any ſerious matter, even in his own. ig, 
without memorials or written notes. | 
Although the effects of this reign, therefore, in 
Was of the particulars we have mentioned, were 
the ſequel of mere peace, and of the reſpite which 
the world began to enjoy from the diſorders with 
which it had been lately afflicted, much likewiſe 
may be aſcribed: to the perſonal character of the 
prince. After the ſecure eſtabliſnment of his power, 
his government began to be. diſtinguiſhed by ap- 
pearances of moderation and juſtice, ſupported, in 
this part of his life, with a regular and ordinary 
tenor, which does not warrant any doubt of his 
- Gncerity, or any ſuſpicion of intention to impoſe 
upon the world, a purpoſe different from that which 
he profeſſed to have in vie vp. 
In his character of legiſlator, he e ſub- 
mitted his intended acts to public inſpection, en- 
couraged perſons of every condition to offer amend- 


| ment, and what is more nn ſometimes adopt- 
a wy 


. 
A . 4 


\ 
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ted on the ordinary meaſures of State. In accept- 


* ing the honours which were paid to him, he 


checked inſtances of extreme ſervility, and acquit- 
ted himſelf with great liberality or moderation in 
uſing the powers, which the flattery of dying 
perſons frequently gave him over their families 
and eſtates. He became the guardian, rather 


than the coheir, of the orphans, with whom he 


was joined in the father's will. Some he put in 


the immediate poſſeſſion of the whole inheritance; 


others, while under age, he treated as his wards, 
and brought up with every advantage to the en- 
joyment of fortunes, which they often received 
with conſiderable additions, _ either by his 
care, or by his bounty. 
But what is of all other circumſtances moſt pe- 


culiarly characteriſtic of this reign, was the judg- 


ment and addreſs with which the Emperor repreſ- 


ſed the licence of an army, to which he owed 


his own elevation ; the artful policy by which he 
affected to reſtore ſome fragments of the civil go- 


vernment, which he himſelf had broken down, and 


the caution with which he retained the character 
and profeſſion of a civil magiſtrate or of a citi- 
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ed thoſe which were offered to him *. In the ex- CHAP. 
erciſe of the executive power, he took the aſſiſt- 
ance of a choſen council, with whom he delibera- 


XL 


zen, while he governed as maſter. Joined to theſe, 


we may reckon the able choice which he made of 
officers fit to be truſted in the different depart- 
| | f ments 


1 Dio, Caſſ. lib, Iii. „ 
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8 wu WAP. ments of the public ſervice; the conſtancy with 
— which he perſevered in employing them, and the 


liberality with which he made them feel that the 


proſperity of his fortunes was their own. While 


he gave theſe indications of a great mind, and poſ- 


ſeſſed theſe powerful ſupports of a proſperous life, 
he diſpenſed with much of the flattery that is paid 
to princes, and in converſation. encouraged the 


manners of a free and equal faciety *. 


How then are we to decide upon his character, 
marked by appearances of perfidy, cruelty, and 


even of cowardice, in ſome parts of his life; but 
in other parts of it, diſtinguiſhed by moderation, 
munificence, ſteadineſs, and clemency ? Are we to 
ſuppoſe what the Emperor Julian inſinuates a, that 
Octavius received in the latter period of his life 
new lights from ſcience, was become a new man» 
and that, by the leſſons of Zeno, at an earlier pe- 
riod, this Cameleon might have fixed his colour, 
and have been from the firſt, what he appeared 


to be in the laſt ſtate of his fortunes, a real friend 


to mankind? The authority of Julian, no doubt, 
is highly reſpectable; but if a perſon in youth 
carry the marks of a bad diſpoſition, and delibe- 


rately commit atrocious actions when his intereſt 


required them, we are ſtill warranted to queſtion 
the ſincerity of his converſion, though, in a diffe- 
rent ſtate of his intereſt, even the whole tenor of 


his life ſhould 1 
Octavius 


1 Dia. Caſſ. lib. loi. c. 43, 
2 vid. Cars of Julian, 
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Octavius does not appear to have had from na- cn av. 


ture, in any high degree, thoſe diſpoſitions to be- 
nevolence or malice which are the great diſtin- 
guiſhing principles of virtue and vice. He ſeems 
to have been indifferent to mankind ; but defirous 
of conſideration and power, as objects of intereſt 
to himſelf. His ruling paſſion was a defire to reign. 
In his way to this end, he committed many crimes; 
but having once effected his purpoſe, he had no 
other criminal diſpoſitions to gratify : or, after he 
was ſovereign, ſtanding in awe of a free ſpirit 
which he durſt not inſult, he, either from inclina- 
tion or policy, and. probably in part from both, 
preferred, as it is ſurprifing that every one elfe 
does not prefer, the N uſe of his power to the 
abuſe of it. 


Upon this principle, in a life ſo varied as as 


of Octavius, appearances of cruelty and of ele- 
mency, of caution and of enterpriſe, of violence 
and of moderation, may, without any intrinfical 
change of the actor, have equally found a place in 
the courſe of his actions. And in his perſon, we 
may read the ſame character of ambitious deſign, 
when he. affected to join the Senate in reſtoring 


the republic, or when he ſigned a warrant for the 


murder of thoſe who were inelined to ſupport that 
form of government; when he courted the pro- 
tection of Cicero againſt Antony, or when he ſacri- 
ficed the life of Cicero to the reſentments of this 
enemy; when he made or broke off his treaties 
of marriage, and ſought for aids to his ambition, 
even in the choice of his licentious amours ; when 


2 ne 
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chr. he pardoned, and when he puniſhed thoſe who 


XI. 


the wiſdom and diſcretion of a ſingle perſon, than 


were detected in deſigns againſt his own life. 

If we ſtate ourſelves therefore as judges on the 
ſolemn appeal which Auguſtus. on his death- bed 
made to the ſenſe of the world, it is probable, that 
as he was in ſome degree able to redeem, in the 


adminiſtration of his ſovereignty, the enormities 


which he had committed in obtaining it, we ſhall 


| beſtow upon him neither the epithets of re- 


proach. and of infamy, which he appears to have 
deſerved in the early period of his life, nor thoſe 
terms of encomium and praiſe, which he ſeems to 
have merited in the longer and more elevated 


parts of his reign. Neither the friend nor the 
enemy of mankind, he was, by his perſonal and 


intereſted ambition, the cauſe of harm and of good; 


but upon the whole, if the hiſtory of the eftabliſh- 


ment made by him were to terminate with his own 


life; if the tranquillity of his reign be compared 
with the troubles of the preceding period; it will 


furniſh, to thoſe who contend for the preference 
of deſpotical government, an occaſion of triumph. 
Juſtice and peace are at all times the great ob- 


T jects of attention and care to mankind; but the 
degree in which they can be obtained, and the 
means which may be employed to obtain them, 
are different in different circumſtances; different 


on the ſuppoſition of ſmall or extenſive ſtates, of 
poor 'or of rich nations; and, in ſome circum- 
ſtances, they may no doubt be better obtained by 


by 
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blies, which the people to be governed are them- 


is fortunate that ſingle men are found, who, with- 
out any criminal defires, are willing to under- 


take the government of nations. A ſucceſſion of 


ſuch characters, indeed, is more than human na- 
ture, by any known rule of ſubſtitution, whether 
by inheritance or by election, can continue to fur- 


niſh. It is well, in a ſeries of ages, where the 
government of the world is committed to the diſ- 


cretion of an individual, if the good in any de- 
gree compenſate the bad. 

As Auguſtus had, to the laſt moments of his reign, 
affected to hold the ſovereignty by a mere tempo- 
rary appointment, he could not, in confiſtence 
with his own- profeſſions, therefore, either name 
a ſucceſſor, or diſpoſe of the empire as the inhe- 
ritance of his family. At his death, ſome perſons 


might hope to ſee the commonwealth reſtored ; 


others might wiſh to ſee the late conteſt for do- 
minion revived, and many queſtions might have 
ariſen, that would have involved the empire in freſh 


trouble. Theſe queſtions, however, with the pro- 
jects or hopes which might be founded upon them, 


were in a great meaſure prevented, by the precau- 
tion which Livia had taken in having her ſon Ti- 


berius, during the lifetime of the late Emperor, aſ- 
ſociated with him in the government. 


When Auguſtus was ſeized with his laſt illneſs, 


Tiberius, in the chan of his aſſociate in the 


empire, 
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CHAP. „ empire; as has been mentioned” ſet out for the 


armies in Dalmatia ; but he was overtaken on his 
way by a meſſage from his mother, intimating 
the [laſt ſymptoms” of approaching death in her 
huſband. Upon this intimation he returned to 
Nola, and arrived either before Auguſtus expired, 
or before his death was publicly known; and 
Having given out, that, in a conference with that | 
experienced prince, he had received his laſt in- 
AruRions for the government of the empire :, he 
took hold' of the reins the moment the other was 


ſuppoſed to have dropped them, aſſumed the uſual 


imperial guards, and, by ſending orders to all the 
provinces and military ſtations, took upon himſelf 
to continue the eſtabliſhed model of government, 
WR any ceſſation or interval whatever *. 
This new Emperor, with a barbarous precaution 
7 ſtifle competition, ordered Agrippa, the ſurviv- 
ing grandſon of Auguſtus, to be put to death, and 
took every other effectual meaſure to ſecure his 
own acceſſion. At the ſame time, either in imita- 
tion of the cautious policy of the late Emperor, or 
in purſuance of that hypocriſy and diſſimulation 
to which he himſelf had been long accuſtomed, 
and to which he was naturally inelined, he affec- 
ted, in his correſpondence with the Senate, to pay 
the utmoſt deference to their authority, and, in 
his letters, took care not to exceed the modeſt ex- 


preſſions or pretenſions of a Prirats citizen, 
| | Being 


+ Shictod. in wit. Tiber e. 27, 
. - 3 Tacit. Annal. lib. i. c. 3. 
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Being Tribune of the People, he ventured only CHAP. 


in this capacity, he ſaid, to call upon the Senate 
to give their orders reſpecting the funeral of Au- 
guſtus. For his own part, he had taken his place 


by the remains of the deceaſed, and in nothing elſe 


could take any public function upon him. The 
Senate, he continued, would be pleaſed to order 
the guards which might be neceſſary to preſerve the 
peace, and they would take every other precaution 
for the regular performance of this ſolemn duty. 

When the funeral was over, and the Senate 
was aſſembled for the opening of the will and me- 
morials of the late Emperor, Tiberius delivered 
himſelf in a voice, interrupted with fighs and 
tears; he obſerved, that a heavy burden, by the 
death of the only perſon who was able to bear it, 
had 'now devolved upon them all ; that having 
himſelf been admitted to ſome ſhare in the go- 
vernment, he had learned how arduous a taſk it 
was to be charged with the whole of it, and had 
learned to make a proper eſtimate of his own abi- 
lities ; but that in a State which could boaſt of 
ſo many illuſtrious men, they could not-be limited 
in their choice, nor obliged to commit to any ſin- 
gle perſon, what was ſufficient to occupy the ta- 
lents and virtues of many. 

While he ſpoke to this purpoſe, and obſerved 
the aſpect of his audience, frowning particularly 
upon thoſe who gave any ſigns of aſſent, his known 
reputation for falſehood, the inconſiſtence of his 

| actions 


1 Varie diſſerebat de magnitudine imperii, ſua modeſtia, Tacir. 
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cH4ap, actions with the profeſſions which he now made, 
— _ the murder of Agrippa, and the military guard 
which attended his perſon, effectually preſerved 
the members who were preſent from becoming the 
dupes of a diſſimulation, which it was equally dan- 
gerous to RR: too abruptly, or to PIR wy ſin- 
cerity. 
N - Moſt af the mite; thimph faibciently wh 
| in the ſchool of Auguſtus, to know the part they 
: were to act on ſuch an occaſion, had not yet per- 
formed this part upon any ſuch dangerous ground 
as the preſent. . They affected to believe that Tibe- 
rius was fincere, lamented that there ſhould be any 
reluctance to accept of the government in the 
only perſon who was qualified to undertake it, and 
they beſeeched him not to > deſert the Thc NP in 
this extremity, 
As the Senators. vied niche oh kin in | theſe 
feigned importunities, Tiberius ſeemed to be diſ- 
treſſed, though not perſuaded ; and after he had 
remained ſome time undecided, in the end, as 
weary and ſilenced, though not convinced, he 
withdrew without. making any reply, or without 
waiting for any formal reſolution of the Senate. 
In paſſing through the crowd, he was heard to 
ſay, That a heavy load indeed had been laid on. 
his ſhoulders, but that it could not be expected 
« he was to bear it for ever; that old age at leaſt 
<< muſt ſoon entitle him to a reſpite.” At the ſame 
time, thoſe who were ſuppoſed to be moſt in his 
confidence, gave out, that his concern for the pub- 


lic, and the entreaties of the Senate, had prevailed 
| | upon 
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upon him to accept of the government; but the c HAP. 


ridicule, which it was not permitted the Senators 
to obſerve, was ſeized by the populace. © Few 
« men,” it was ſaid, © can perform all that they 
« undertake ; but this man, with a wonderful 
** modeſty, refuſes to undertake even what he per- 


„ forms?.” 


While Tiberius, with ſo much palpable and 
even unneceſſary craft, acted this farce in the Se- 
nate, his title to the ſovereignty underwent a more 
ſerious diſcuſſion in the provinces. The legions 
which were poſted in different ſtations, though 
long confined, under the authority of an able reign, 
to the ſtricteſt duties and ordinary advantages of 
their profeſſion, ſtill retained the impreſſion. of 
their own importance, and of their power to dil- 
poſe of the empire. They recollected what ſome 
of them might have ſeen, and all of them had 
heard, of times in which they were courted by 
their leaders, retained with preſents or gratuities, 


and rewarded at the expiration of their ſervice 


with grants of land, and ſettlements in the richeſt 
and moſt cultivated diſtricts of Italy. They had 
waited with impatience for an opportunity to give 
a new maſter to the world, and hoped that, in per- 

forming this ſervice, they might recover their con- 


ſequence, and be entitled to rewards, ſuch as their 


predeceſſors in the ſervice had formerly received. 
It cannot be doubted, that if there had been 
any officer at the head of the principal armies on the 
Vol. V. : T | Rhine 
1 Sueton. in Tiber. c. 24. Dio. cat lib, Ivii. c. 1. 
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CH HA r. Rhine or the Danube, prepared to avail himſelf of 
— this diſpoſition of the legions, the ſword, in the 


preſent as in many other inſtances, muſt have de- 
cided who was to ſucceed in the throne of Cæſar; 
but Auguſtus having, in the choice of provincial 
and military commanders, guarded againſt any 
danger to his own government, had by the fame 
means provided for the ſecurity of his ſucceſſor's. 
The perſons he employed, beſides thoſe of his own 
family, who depended entirely upon himſelf, were, 
for the moſt part, men of moderate ambition or 
mean pretenſions; fo that there was not now any 
perſon of rank prepared to take part in the revolts 
| of the t 
SGermanicus, the OVER and ie: ſon of 
Tiberius, might, by his popularity and by his pre- 
tenſions, have become a formidable rival to his 
uncle, but was reftrained by his own moderation 
and the ſenſe of his duty. A mutinous fpirit never- 
theleſs broke out, firſt in Panonia, where three le- 
gions were commanded by Junius Blæſus; and 
afterwards on the Rhine, where a great divifion of 
the Roman armies, confiſting of eight legions, 
were diſtributed in different ſtations, under the 
chief command of Germanicus himſelf. 
Ihe troops, not having at any of their ſtations 
perſons who were qualified to direct their diſcon- 
tents againſt the ſucceſſion of Tiberius, clamoured 
only for an augmentation of pay, and an earlier 
diſcharge from the ſervice, than, by the regula- 
tions of the former reign, they were allowed to 
tis oh Expect. 
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expe; bs bete they ſaid, © to drag out a life cn av. 
« of hard ſervice for thirty or forty years, and at the — 
« end of this term, as their reward, to be baniſhed 
« to ſome barren mountain or fickly moraſs, which, 
« ander the name of a ſettlement or grant of land, 
* they were required to cultivate or to drain, it 
<« "was time that ſome regard ſhould be paid to 
« their merits, ſome relief provided for their ſuf- 
_ « ferings.” They contraſted their own condi- 
| tion, for ever ſtationed in the preſence of ferocious 
enemies, and ſubſiſting on ten Aﬀes a day, with 
; that of the Prætorian bands, having double their 
3 pay, and placed at eaſe amidſt all the comforts and 
pleaſures of the capital. 
f Excited by theſe conſiderations, the Wenn in 
. Panonia refuſed to take the oath of allegianee to 
'S the new Emperor, until their grievances ſhould 
1 be redreſſed. They ſecured their colours, ſet at 
- liberty all thoſe who were confined for any mili- 
- tary crime, and ceaſed to obey their officers, or to 
pay any regard to the ordinary duties and forms 


f of the ſervice. 
£ | Tiberius, thongh greatly alarmed, and ſenſible 
e that this attack on his authority only needed a fit 


leader, at the head of a few legions, to reach him in 
the capital, and to ſupplant him in the empire, 
diſguiſed his apprehenſions, and propoting to ſoothe 


d the diſcontents of the army, deputed to their quar- 
er ters his own ſon Druſus, accompanied by Elius 
: 


Sejanus, a ons man who, together with his fa- 
to T2 Ear 


* 
9 4, 
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CHA TAP. ther, of the ſame name, was aſſociated in the com- 
— mand of the Prætorian bands. 


Theſe vaung men, in the capacity of vommil- 


| fioners, attended by many perſons of rank and con- 


ſideration-from the. city, eſcorted by two cohorts 
of choſen men, together with the greater part of 


the Prætorian cavalry and the German horſe, 
which uſually attended the perſon of the Emperor, 


ſet. out on their miſſion. They were furniſhed: 


with a letter, to be read at the head of the troops; 


but were empowered, without any ſpecific inſtrue- 
tions, to take ſuch meaſures as the occaſion might 


ſuggeſt. Having effected their march into Pano- 


nia, and approaching the ſtation of the mutinous 
legions, they were received in the front of the 
camp by the whole body, but with an aſpect ra- 
ther of contumacy, than of reſpect or of duty. 

The ſon of the Emperor was conducted to the 


£2 platform, from which it was uſual for the troops 


to receive the commands, and to hear the addreſſes, 
of their general. Having with, ſome difficulty 


| procured filence, he produced the letter which he 


bad brought from his father, and which he had in 


charge to be communicated to the legions. 


In this letter, Tiberius endeavoured to flatter 
and to ſoothe the diſcontents of the army; but, to 
avoid committing himſelf too far, ſpoke of his own 
intentions in general and ambiguous terms. He 
2 might aſſure theſe brave legions,” he ſaid, 
with whom he himſelf had ſo. often ated, that 


2 they were the principal objects of his care; 
that 


a. of — 8 * 
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n that as ſoon as he ſhould recover the poſſeſſion q HAP. 


« of his mind from his preſent affliction, he ſhould 


* move the Senate to take their juſt pretenſions 


« under conſideration; that, in the mean while, 


he had ſent his ſon, in order, without loſs of 
« time, to accommodate them in every thing that 


« depended on himſelf; that many things muſt 
ebe referred to the Senate, a wiſe and expe- 
„ rienced council, who were not likely to with- 
“ hold the proper indulgence from thoſe who re- 
< mained'in the diſcharge of their duty, nor to fail 
in the neceſſary rigour to thoſe who ventured 


to depart from it.“ 


After this letter was read, a centarive, who had 
undertaken to anſwer for the legions, made a de- 


mand in their name, that their pay ſhould be ſix- 


teen Aﬀes a day inſtead of ten, and that they 
ſhould be entitled to their diſcharge at the end of 
ſixteen years, without being obliged, in the uſual 
way, after they were ſuppoſed difqualified for the 


ordinary fatignes of the ſervice, ſtill to remain with 


their colours. 
To theſe demands, Druſus declined giving any 


 anſwef. *©* The matter ſhould be reported to his 


„father,“ he ſaid, and referred to the Senate.“ 
Upon this reply a general clamour aroſe. * Where- 
fore was he come, if not intruſted to relieve the 
„% army? He had no powers to relieve; but he 
„ had unlimited powers to diſtreſs and to puniſh. 
So the father himſelf was accuſtomed to ſerve 
< them, while he came to elude the prayers of the 

$53 « ſoldiers, 
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CHAP, “ ſoldiers, by referring for an anſwer to ſome one 
elde, who was at a diſtance. Are we never,” they 
ſaid, to ſee the face of the Emperor? Is he to 
_# puniſh» at diſcretion, but never to reward with- 
“out conſent of the Senate? Our: rewards, it 
_ ©; ſeems, are to be carefully weighed and conſider- 
© ed; but our fatigues and our puniſhments, are 

©. to be dealt without balanee or meaſure.” 
In this diſpoſition the aſſembly broke up, and 
the ſoldiers went roving about in diſorderly par- 
ties, inſulting their officers, and affecting to treat 
the authority of the Emperor himſelf with con- 
tempt. Their preſumption, however, was ſud- 
denly checked at night, by an eclipſe which took 
place in the moon, and which, in their ſuperſti- 
tious way of interpreting natural appearances, 
formed an emblem of their own ſituation, and by 
its event was to prognofticate the ſequel of their 
. preſent attempts. Their deſpondence, during the 
- progreſs of the eclipſe, kept pace with the dimi- 
nution of the moon's light; and as, at the time of 
the greateſt obſcuration, the ſky itſelf was overcaſt 
with clouds, and every viſible appearance ſuppreſt 
in the total darkneſs of a ſtormy night, they receiv- 
ed this event as a ſupernatural preſage of their own 
fate, and in deſpair retired to their tents, They 
were ſoon afterwards perſuaded to reſtore the co- 
-Jours/ which they had removed from their place; 
and, in order to avert the evils with which they 
ere threatened, to make ſeaſonable offers of ſub- 

a Wren to the Prince. 
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It was therefore thought proper, that Druſus cu av. 
ſhould inſtantly avail himſelf of this favourable _**_, 


change, and, as much as poſſible, facilitate the re- 
turn of the troops to their duty, For this purpoſe, 
he called them again to the place of audience, 
treated their mutiny as a tranſient fit of ill: humour 


, which was paſt, and gave them to underſtand, that 


although he was not to be awed by their threats, 
he was moved by their dutiful and ſubmiſhye be- 


haviour; that he- ſhould diſpatch an officer with 


their requeſts to the Emperor, and ſhould join 
his own entreaties to procure them immediate at- 
tention, and, to obtain every favour that might be 
conſiſtent with the order of the ſervice. 
After the departure of this meſſenger, the ex- 
pectations of the legions were fixed entirely upon 


the anſwer to be given by the Emperor, and on 


the effect of the young Cæſar's interpoſition in 
their favours. In the mean time, the officers hav- 
ing reſumed their command, and being obeyed in 
all the ordinary duties and forms of the camp, 
propoſed to exert their authority in ſtifling the re- 
mains of a mutinous ſpirit, which had fo far ſub- 
ſided. They accordingly gave orders to ſeize, and 
to puniſh the principal authors of the late diſor- 
ders. Yo =] 

Under this exertion of power, the troops be- 
came as tame and ſubmiſlive, as they had lately 
been refractory and ferocious, To ſignalize their 
zeal, ſome of the moſt guilty became the informers 


and inſtruments of juſtice againſt their own ac- 


ww complices ; 
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f cH Ap, complices; and the humour from which this re- 


volt proceeded having ſunk, as it roſe, without any 
rational plan, the mutiny appeared to be ſo entire- 
ly ſuppreſſed, and the diſcipline of the legions ſo 
effectually reſtored, that Druſus, with his com- 
pany, and the eſcort which attended them, depart- 
ed for Italy, without waiting for the return of the 
officer he had diſpatched to the Emperor . | 
Theſe diſorders, however, were not peculiar to 
the troops in Panonia; they broke out with more 
violence, and a more dangerous tendency, among 
thoſe of the German frontier. On this ſide, eight 
legions were placed at two ſeparate ſtations; one 
diviſion under Cecina, on the borders of the low 
countries; the other under Caius Silius, on the 
Upper Rhine, both under the orders of Germani- 
cus, who being adopted into the family of Cæſar, 
had been veſted by Auguſtus with the command 
of theſe armies, and with the preſidency of Gaul. 
This young man had married Agrippina, the 
daughter of Agrippa and of Julia Auguſta, by 
whom he had a numerous iſſue, a circumſtance 
generally attended with great popular favour a- 
mong the Romans. He was now attended in his 
province by his wife Agrippina, with Caius, after- 
_ wards better known by the name of Caligula, the 
youngeſt of his three ſons, now carried in the arms 
of the mother. He himſelf being extremely ac- 
ceptable to the army, and to the people of the 
provinces, it was not Youbted, that if the empire 
s ty ; | were 


I Facit, Annal. lib. i, e. 30. 


_ performed moſt 6f the uſual military dy- 
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were to be diſpoſed of, he would have had the c HAF. 
wiſhes of mankind in his favour; and he became —— 


upon this account a principal object of jealouſy 
to his adoptive un now in poſſeſſion of the 
throne. t 

The troops which were ſtationed on the bor- 
ders of the low countries under Cecina, compre- 
hended the legions which had been haſtily levied, 
and which, without the uſual ſelection, had been 
formed, to replace the army that periſhed with 
Varus in his unfortunate expedition beyond the 
Rhine. Being in a great meaſure compoſed of 
emancipated ſlaves, and other perſons of mean con- 
dition, they had not yet imbibed the ſentiments of 
national and military honour, which Auguſtus en- 
deavoured to preſerve or inſpire in the legions. 
They conſidered themſelves, at the death of that 
Emperor, as diſcharged from their military oath. 
They roſe againſt their officers, killed moſt of the 
Centurions; and forced Cecina, who commanded, 
with all the legionary 'Tribunes, to withdraw from 
their rage. 
The authors of this BPR probably, flattered 
themſelves that Germanicus, although he did not 
at firſt openly countenance their mutiny, might 
however give way to their defires, and ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be elevated by their means to the throne 
of Cæſar. To preſerve the appearances of order, 


until they ſhould receive his commands, they ap- 


pointed officers to act in place of thoſe they had 


ties, 


_ 


CHAP. 


— 
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ties, mounted the ordinary guards, and, as in the 
preſence of an enemy, took the ſtated precautions 
for the ſafety and peace of their camp. 
Germanicus, when the accounts of this alarming 
tranſaction were brought to him, was occupied in 
affairs of the province, and in adminiſtering the 
oaths of allegiance on the acceſſion of Tiberi- 


us. Senſible that his own high pretenſions expo- 


ſed him to he ſuſpected of having encouraged theſe 
diforders, he repaired without delay to the ſtation, 
from which Cecina had been forced to withdraw. 
Upon his approach, he was met by the legions ; 
but inſtead of the reſpectful ſilence that was uſual 


in receiving their commander in chief, was ſaluted 


with cries of diſcontent, and a mixture of expoſ- 
tulation and inſult. He was followed by a multi- 


tude, in the utmoſt confuſion, to that part of the 


camp at which it was uſual to harangue the ar- 


my. That he might obſerve the different parts 
of his audience, or, in caſe any inſult were offered, 
that he might diſtinguiſh the diviſion from whence 


it came, he gave the ſignal for the whole to draw 


up in their legions and cohorts, and to r 
their colours. 

vo long as he poke of the veneration 155 to 
the memory of Auguſtus, and of the glories ac- 
quired by the preſent Emperor himſelf at the 


head of theſe very legions, he was heard with re- 


ſpect and attention; but when he touched on their 
want of duty, his voice could no longer be heard, 


and the whole preſence was thrown into tumult. 
2 * Some 
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Some uncovered their ſcars, and called for the re- cya vp. 
wards that were due to their ſervices; others com- . 


plained of the ſcantineſs of their pay, of their toil- 
ſome marches, of their hard labour, in forming in- 
trenchments, and in rearing magazines of wood 


and of forage. © We have followed our colours,” 


{aid ſome of the veterans, * above thirty years: 
« Is death the only termination to be hoped for 


« our labours?”” They called for the legacy, which 


they heard was bequeathed to them by Auguſtus : 


they invited the Prince to declare himſelf ſove- 
reign of the empire, and offered to ſupport his pre- 
tenſions with their ſwords. 


On this propoſal, Germanicus, as if ſeized with 
horror, came down from the platform on which 


he ſtood, and was haſtening to retire, when num 


bers interpoſed to ſtop him. My duty to the 


Emperor,“ he ſaid, © is more precious to me 
than my life; and at theſe words, drawing his 
ſword, he turned the point of it towards his own. 


breaſt: Some of thoſe who were near, laid hold 
of his arm; others called out, let him ftrike 5 and 


one, in particular, reaching his ſword, ſaid, take 


this ; it ts ſharper than your own, 

It is not to be queſtioned, that Germanicus 
might have led- this army into Italy, and with a 
general conſent placed himſelf at the head of the 
empire; but he ſeems to have apprehended the 
rights of ſucceſſion in the preſent Emperor, with 
all the commendable reſpect and fidelity which 
accompany the ie of loyalty and duty, 

under 
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cx ap. under monarchies wiſely eſtabliſhed. - Being de- 


XL. 


b Y 4 ; s 


ſirous to withdraw from the tumult, and a way 
being made for him by the officers of his train, 


he retired to deliverme: « on * profent: alarming 
tate of affairs. x * 

The leaders of this mutiny were about to open 
a correſpondence with the legions on the Upper 
Rhine. The enemy were in fight on the oppoſite 


banks of the river, and ready to take advantage 
of theſe diſtractions. Some of the officers preſent 
gave it as their opinion, that an army ſhould be 


formed from the provincial cohorts to overawe the 
legions ; but this was rejected by others, as likely 


to end in a civil war. Severity, it was obſerved 

by ſome, might exaſperate ; conceſſion, it was ſaid 

by others, might breed inſolence; and the ſervice 
* was equally expoſed to ſuffer, whether the troops 


were indulged in all their demands, or in none. It 


was ſuggeſted at laſt, that by a little artifice, with- 


out committing the authority of the Emperor, the 


demands of the army might be ſatisfied. For this 
purpoſe, it was propoſed that a letter ſhould be 
feigned, as from Tiberius, ſo dated, that in writ- 


ing it he could not be ſuppoſed to know of the 


diſorder which now took place; that in this letter, 


he ſhould be perſonated as declaring, by a volun- 
tary act of goodneſs, his intention to double the 
legacy bequeathed by Auguſtus; to fix the entire 
period of ſervice at twenty years, and that of the 
ordinary duties at * «91699119 
| 9: A 
1 A Roman ſoldier, after a certain period of ſervice, was t at his 
colours, to encounter the enemy, though n from the ordinary guard 


and other duties of the camp. 
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A letter to this purpoſe being accordingly pro- cn Ar. 


were accepted, on condition that the legacies were 
inſtantly paid; that thoſe who had ſerved twenty 
years ſhould be diſcharged, and thoſe who had 
ſerved ſixteen years ſhould be exempted, as vete- 


rans, from the common lęgionary forms. Many 


were accordingly diſcharged; and the more cla- 
morous were paid up their ſhare of the legacy, 
with ſuch money as could be collected among the 


attendants of the Prince. Others were perſuaded 


to ſuffer a delay of payment, until they ſhould 
come into quarters for the winter. 

From this ſtation, Germanicus repaired to that 
of the Upper Rhine, where with leſs trouble, and 
by means of the ſame gratuities, he prevailed on 


the legrons of that diviſion to withdraw into quar- 


ters. A mutiny of the troops on the Weſer had 
broke out at the ſame time; but was ſuppreſſed 
by the courage and Sy of the officer at their 
head. 

It appeart, chat Tiberius on n of theſe 
mutinies on the Rhine and the Weſer, had re- 


courſe to the Senate, and wiſhed to avail himſelf 


of their authority in reſtoring the diſcipline of the 
army. He probably meant, in the name of this 
body, to inflict the neceſſary ſeverities, while he 
reſerved to himſelf the more popular office of 
granting indulgences, or of making {ſome gracious 


conceſſions. | 
A 


* duced, the artifice was ſuſpected ; but the terms _ 
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A committee of the Senate, of whom one Mu- 


— ; nts Plancus 1s mentioned as the head, was ac- 


cordingly ſent to the quarters of the army, and 
arrived at the Ara Ubiorum *, where Germanicus, 
with two legions, after quieting the late mutiny, 
was retired for the winter. As ſoon as it was 
known that deputies were arrived from the Se- 
nate, to take cognizance of the ſtate of the army, 
the ſoldiers apprehended that the late agreement 
was to be ſet aſide; that the indulgences granted 
to them were to be recalled, and that ſomething 
ungracious was intended, which the Emperor choſe 
to execute in ſome other name than his own ; for 
ſo the arts, by which the empire had been govern- 
ed near fifty years, now began to be underſtood. 
In this perſuaſion, the ſoldiers, in a riotous man- 
ner, aſſembled round the quarters of their gene- 
ral; and, as a ſignal that they were not any long- 
er to reſpe& his authority, they tore the imperial 
ſtandard from thence; and to deter civil officers, 
for the future, from interpoſing in their affairs, 
meant to have murdered Munatius Plancus, and 
the other deputies of the Senate. Theſe officers, 
however, took refuge at the colours of one of the 
legions, where, according to the practice of the 
Roman army, they had the protection of a ſanctu- 
ary, and by this means eſcaped from the fury which 
was now ſo active againſt them. 
Germanicus being ſtill accompanied in his quar- 
ters by his wife Agrippina and her infant ſon, the 
| | 8 youngeſt 
1 In the Biſheprie of Cologne. , | 
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youngeſt of his children, and apprehending that cn HAF. 


termined to remove them to ſome other ſtation, 
where the troops, remaining in their duty, were 
likely to afford them protection. At their de- 
parture, the ſoldiers ſeeing the wife and the infant 
child of their favourite leader, followed by a na- 
merous train of female 'attendants, fly from their 
camp, as from a place in which no reſpe& was to 


be paid to fex, age, or rank, were ſtruck with the 


effect of their own violence. Some crowded in 


the way of this melancholy train, and endeavour- 


ed to detain them; while others ran to the huſ. 
band, and beſeeched him to ſpare the legions fo 
cruel a reproach, as was implied in his ſuppoſing 
that the wife of Germanicus, the daughter of 


Agrippa, and the grand-daughter of Czſar, with 
her infant child, were obliged to fly for erat from: 


their quarters. 

The Prince, obſerving the diſpoſition of the ſol- 
diers to relent, ſeized the opportunity of regaining 
his authority ; and making it a condition that they 


themſelves ſhould return to their duty, I 


with their requeſt. 

In the firſt moment of zeal to fignalize their 45. 
fection, multitudes, without knowing the cauſe of 
the change, paſſed with the impetuoſity of popular 
tumults, by a rapid tranfition, from one extreme 
to the other, called out for juſtice on thoſe who 


had been leaders in the late murtiny ; and them- 
ſelyes. became willing inftruments in puniſhing ' 


ſuch 


they could not be ſafe in this place of diſorder, de- 
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CHA p. ſuch as were pointed out to them as authors of a 


guilt, in which the whole had been concerned. 
Germanicus, and the principal officers, withdrew 
from the ſcene, leaving a Centurion on the plat- 
form, to preſide in this extraordinary courſe of 
juſtice. © Such priſoners as were brought to him, 
were hoiſted up into view, and upon the verdict 
of the multitude, to ſpare or to puniſh, were 
releaſed, or thrown down from the platform, and 
' ſuffered immediate death from the bade of their 
fellow ſoldiers. 4 

The ſame diſorders had Sg out, mm ſtil} 
ſubſiſted, at Veteran, the ſtation of the fifth and 
twenty-firſt legions ; 4 Germanicus being now 
in condition to enforce his authority, advanced at 
the head of a powerful army, ſent his inſtructions 
to Cecina, who was preſent with the mutinous 
troops, requiring that they ſhould, of their own 
accord, bring the guilty to juſtice ; and- intimat- 
ing, that if this were not done before his arrival, 


he was determined, without diſtinction of perſons, | 


to put the whole to the ſword. 
On this intimation, a confiderable number of 
the ſoldiers entered into a concert for executing 
the vengeance required of them; and at a time ap- 
pointed, began the ſlaughter of thoſe who were 
moſt forward in the mutiny. As the camp was 
ſoon thrown into confuſion, it became impoſſible 
to make any diſtinction of perſons, and the maſ- 
ſacre ger to all thoſe who crowded in the 


Way, 


1 Nearly oppoſite to Cleves. 
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way, and who were not appriſed of the Aden CHAP. 


Germanicus, at his arrival, found the: tents ſtained 


with blood, the paſſages ſtrewed with heaps of the 


ſlain, and all the appearances of a camp ſurpriſed 
by an enemy, or of an army put to the ſword, 


Thoſe who remained, affected for the preſent to 
pay reſpect to the authority of their leaders; but 
had ſhewn themſelves capable of the greateſt ex- 
tremes againft their 1. s as well as PORT — 


fellow ſoldiers. If 


Theſe, were the | poland diſfioultics A Ti- 5 


berius encountered in effecting his ſucceſſion; he 


had other alarms in the commencement of his | 


reign; but of inferior moment. Such were the 
troubles occaſioned by the impoſture of one Cle- 


mens, who had beeg a ſlave in the ſervice of the 


poſthumous Agrippa; and by the conſpiracy of 
Scribonius Libo, who, being encouraged by his 
affinity to perſons of the higheſt name in the repub- 
lic; had formed ſome viſionary deſign on the empire. 

Clemens, upon the death of the late Emperor, 
had gone to the place at which his maſter the poſt- 


humous Agrippa was detained in exile, meant to 
have conducted him to one of the armies in Gaul, 


where he made no doubt that the ſon of Agrippa, 
and the lineal deſcendant of Cæſar, would have 
found a favourable reception; but his deſign be- 


ing prevented by the death of this unfortunate 


young man. he formed a project till more wild and 
romantic, founded on ſome reſemblance which he 


himſelf bore to his deceaſed maſter, Thus qualifi- 


„„ 42> an U ed, 
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CHAP, ed, he took his name, and propoſed to perſonate 
1 him. Pretending to have eſcaped from the cruel- 
ty of the uſurper Tiberius, he frequently changed 
his place, and affected concealment; but artfully 

ſuffered himſelf to be ſeen by thoſe who were like- 
ly to be impoſed upon, or inclined to afford him 
protection or ſupport. He was accordingly favoured 
by many perſons of conſequence, who were either 
decei ved, or willing to countenance any attempt 
that was made to diſturb the preſent ſueceſſion. 
Among his ſuppoſed abettors, however, he had 
unfortunately one perſon employed by the Em- 
peror himſelf, with inſtructions to ſeduce and to 
circumvent him. By this emiſſary, affecting to 
believe his ſtory, and to aid him in aſſerting his 
pretenſions to the throne, he was delivered over 
into the hands of his enemies, and was put to 
the barbarous curioſity to viſit him, and to ſatisfy 
himſelf as to his ee to Agrippa, before he was 
executed. af 10 404 0 

The Emperor was al alder der ed 
| thaw alarmed, by the informations he received of 
5 the practices of Scribonius Libo, his other com- 

5 petitor for the throne of Cæſar. This young man 
being, by his mother, the grandſon of Pompey, and, 
by his father, the nephew of Scribonia, who was 

the firſt wife of Auguſtus, was conſequently the 
ccuſin of Julia, and of her children. His affinity 
to the ſovereigns of the world, inſpired him with 
thoughts and expectations above the condition of | 
n "I a 
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a ſubjeck, and laid him open to the arts of kale and CH WAP. 
deſigning men, whom the faſhion of the times en- . 
couraged with the proſpect of impanicy, and even 


of rewards. . | 
Such men, affecting 4000 for the ſafety of the 
Emperor, enticed. the unwary to engage themſelves 
in ſome treaſonable practice, and when ſo involved, 
took the merit of informing agaiaſt them. .In this 
odious character, a Senator of the name of Firmius 
Catus, in order to practiſe upon the weakneſs of Li- 
bo, procured him an intercourſe with profeſſed ma- 
gicians, aſtrologers, and interpreters of dreams, who 
flattered him with the hopes of empire; and af- 
ter he was engaged in this idle or criminal cor- 
reſpondence, contrived, by means of one Flaccus 
Veſculanius, who frequented the court, to give 
ſecret. information of a dangerous conſpiracy. 
Tiberius, employing all his artifice againſt this 
feeble antagoniſt, refuſed to ſee the informer, but 
directed him to continue his vigilance, and to re- 
port his diſcoveries by the ſame channel: as if vile- 
neſs were the natural concomitant of cruelty, while 
the Emperor himſelf concurred in the ſnare which 
was laid for this unhappy young man, he taiſed him 


to the dignity of Prætor, treated him, at the feaſts 


and entertainments of the palace, with uucommon 
marks of diſtinction, and took the malicious plea- 


ſure of obſerving how far theſe flatteries, joined to 


the hopes of empire which aroſe from the pretend=- 
ed revelations of e contbuted to ſwell his 


WN g | N., B ek v9 
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In the mean time, and poſſibly before the de- 


— of the Emperor, or his confident, was ripe 


for execution, Fulcinius Trio, another profeſſion- 
al ſpy, having intimation of the matter from one 
of the aſtrologers who had been conſulted by Li- 
bo, and propoſing to .ſnatch the prey from the 
original informer, or to have a preferable claĩm to 
the reward, carried his diſeovery directly before 
the Senate itſelf; but the Emperor being preſent 
when Hh ier matio was lodged, with a wretched 
affectation of juſtice to the firſt informer, revealed 
what was already known; and with an odious accu- 
racy, enumerated the piteous follies of which Libo 
had been guilty. The Senators, pretending to be 
alarmed at ſuch a treaſon, vied with each other in 
expreſſions of abhorrenee; and many of them con- 
tended for the honour of being allowed to conduct 
the proſecution which was to de formed r ſo 
heinous a crime. 
The flaves of the accuſed, beer to a tins 
innovation in the law, were transferred in pro- 
perty to the Emperor that they might be received, 
and put to the Aueftton, l in 1 evidence ew their 
former maſter. 7 0007 00 G2, OTIS 
ibo Bud che Brkt intiniation of what was paſting, 
by the arrival of armed men; who, with orders to 
ſeize” his perſon,” broke into his houſe. - Terrified 
by this appearance, he pleaded for mercy ;-or if 
this could not be obtained, implored that one of 
his own ſervants might be allowed to put an end 
to 0: life ; and being 0 Rc in both theſe; 
[ "IF requeſts, 
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requeſts, he took poiſon or wounded himſelf, and cnay. 
was actually in the agonies of death, whengaccord- —.— 


ing to Dion Caſſius, he was, in order to obtain the 
confifcation of his eſtate, carried before the Senate 
to receive a formal ſentence. By the decree which 
was given, the name and family of Libo were con- 
ſigned to infamy; and the aſtrologers, his accom- 
plices, were expelled from Italy, or put to death. 
The Emperor, when this ſentence was given, 


affected regret for the unhappy young man; com- 


plained of his precipitancy in preventing, by a 


raſh act of deſpair, the effects of mercy, and pro- 


feſſed an intention to have ſpared his life. ; 
From the time at which the mutinies on the 

Rhine and Danube were ſuppreſſed, and from the 
concluſion of this formal proceeding againſt Scri- 
bonius, as a traitor to the lawful ſovereign of the 
empire, we may date the acceſſion of Tiberius to 
the throne of Ceſar. He was now in the fifty- 


| ſixth year of his age; is deſcribed in his perſon 


as tall, robuſt, and healthy; erect in his walk; of 
a fair complexion, handſome countenance, large 
eye, but frowning ; of few words, and ſlow of ut- 
terance; without any action or geſticulation while 
he ſpoke, beſides a kind of involuntary and un- 
graceful play with his fingers. His manner, not- 


withſtanding his figure, was ſo ungracious, that 


Auguſtus, in recommending him to public favour, 
thought proper to make an apology for this defect 
1n his appearance ; obſerving, that his forbidding 
looks were but accidents in the outward form of 


U 3 his 
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C WA p. his perſon, nat expreſſions of vice in his temper *. 
—— In his Muth, he was addicted to debauchery ; but 


as he advanced to manhood, being in awe of the 
Emperor, he learned in many things to diſguiſe 
his inclinations, and acquired a habit of reſerve 
or hypocriſy. 

Auguſtus on all acedfions ſeemed to receive 
Tiberius with ſome degree of repugnance ; ſo that 
when he came into company, the Emperor, if en- 
gaged in any pleaſurable converſation, changed 
the ſuhject, and altered his countenance. Though 
in ſome degree reconciled to him, or obliged from 
neceſſity ta employ him in the conduct of his af- 
fairs, and though obſerved ſometimes to ſpeak of 
him even in terms of regard and confidence, yet 
he gave more frequently, with reſpect to him, 
figns of ayerfian and diſtruſt; and it is not unlike- 
ly that he fluctuated to the laſt i in his purpoſe con- 
cerning him. Determined, however, by the in- 
| fluence aud intrigues of Livia, or by the relation 
ſubſiſting between them, he left him in poſſeſſion 
of the empire, which he had long intended for 
perſons/more nearly related in blood, and more in 
his favour; but whatever were the motives of his 
choice; ſuch was the belief of a deliberate and 
ſelfiſh defign in all the actions of Auguſtus, that 
he was'by many ſuppoſed to have made choice' of 

Tiberius, merely that, in the compariſon of cha- 

ous the preference RE" be given to himſelf, 
"OTOL 21 en, and 
x Sustdb. l in Tiber. c. 21. et Tacit. n! lib. i. | 
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and hs reign immediately following might be a CHAP, 


foil to his own, 
Before the events which have been mentioned 
had put Tiberius i in full poſſeſſion of the govern- 
ment, and while he yet affected to decline it, the 
Conſuls, the Senate, and all the principal citizens 
at Rome, had taken the oath of ſubmiſſion and al- 
legiance. The whole army, and all the provinces, 
ſoon after followed their example; and the world 
looked with anxious expectation for the full diſ- 
play of a character, hitherto, for the moſt part, 
wrapped up in reſerve, and juſtly ſuſpected of 
cruelty. Among the firſt diſcoveries which were 
made of his temper, it appeared that even his mo- 
ther Livia had miſtaken his diſpofition, or rated too 
high her own aſcendant over him. In procuring 
the empire to her ſon, ſhe had joined to the zeal 
of a mother, a high degree of ambition, and a de- 
ſirę to emerge from a ſpecies of obſcurity, in which 
ſhe had lived in the reign of her huſband. She 
flattered herſelf, that upon the acceſſion of Tibe- 
rius, ſhe was to poſſeſs a great part of the imperial 
power, or rather to exerciſe the whole in his name. 
Truſting to the deference which he hitherto af- 
fected for all her opinions, or to his gratitude for 
the high obligations ſhe had conferred upon him, 
mme inſtantly aſſumed all the conſequence ſhe ex- 
pected to reap from his greatneſs, laid aſide the 
caution and reſerve which ſhe had ever preſerved 
under the reign of Auguſtus, advanced into public 
view; and, as if ſhe had taken poſſeſſion of the em- 
U4. ans. ':; re 
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en r. pire for herſelf, under pretence'of having beſtow- 
— ed it on her ſon, took a principal part in all mat- 


ters of State, appearing on ſolemn occaſions with 
her lictors, and all the other enfigns'0 or ee 
. a public ſati en 

The Senate, truſting to the hep; vuppoled 
Woge of her ſon's inelinations, yielded to her 
in all the prerogatives ſhe was pleaſed to aſſume, 
inſerted her name with: that of the Emperor in all 
public acts, and, in the titles of Tiberius, ſtyled 
him the ſon of Auguſta as well as of Cæſar. They 
were not, however, ſuffered long to remain in this 
error. They were told by the Emperor, with an 
alarming coldneſs of manner, which left no doubt 

of his fincerity, Thar the ambition of women' ſhould 
not be ſuffered to-excted the proper bounds, and thut 
He ſhould akvays endendour 0 en 5 bounds 
* bis ⏑n n 7 

From the time in which this 7 LOANS was 
ite by the Emperor, it appears that Livia, at no 


8 loſs to interpret his meaning, entirely dropt her 


pretenſions to #ny part in the government, and be- 
came no leſs reſerved in the reign of her ſon, than 
ſhe had been in that of her huſband. £1 | 
As Auguſtus, in aſſuming the ſovereignty, and in 
the whole of his reign, was kept in awe by the re- 
publican ſpirit, which he ſuppoſed ſtill to Turk with 
a dangerous violence in the minds of the People; 
fo en to che r 86s of es in the 
olldyg om Boonen nl 26 5 "ſteps 
wh Des mid 1b. .. be, bf. 
4 Tait Annal. lib. i. c. 14. 7 # 
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ſteps of his predeceſſor, joined a great meaſure of Hf. 
diſtruſt in the diſpoſitions of the People towards * 


himſelf in particular, and in their predilection for 


others, who might be ſuppoſed more worthy to 
reign. Among theſe, he looked upon Germanicus 
as the firſt or principal object of his jealouſy. He 


had adopted this young man, merely in compliance 


with the late Emperor's will, and conſidered him 
not only, as he was become by this act of adoption, 
prior to his own ſon in the order of ſucceſſion. to 


the empire; but, as he was, by the predilection of 
the People, by the attachment of the army, and the 
high pretenſions of his wife Agrippina, a moſt dan- 
gerous rival to himſelf. He could not forgive a per- 
ſon to whom the legions on the Rhine had made 
offers of, the empire; and who, for having declined 
the offer, was deemed the more worthy to receive it. 


Although he endeavoured, under profeſſions of the 


higheſt regard, to diſſemble his feelings; and al- 
though, in making his report to the Senate of the 
diſorders which had lately taken place in the army, 


he ſpoke of the conduct of both his ſons, Germanicus 


and Druſus, with equal tenderneſs and applauſe; 


he had neyertheleſs ſuffered. the retainers of court 


to ſee through this diſguiſe, encouraged them to 
charge Germanicus with want of capacity or cou- 
rage in reſiſting the mutiny ; and had taken his own 
reſolution to remove him from a ſituation in which 


his popularity, the ambition of Agrippina, or the 


prelumpeien of the troops t his command, 
aft Jo ee | might, 
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ohr might, in a moment, engage him in Gwe e 
22 rous deſign on the empir. 
: Upon theſe motives, ay was propoſed 
to remove Germanicus from the German ſtation, 
and from the command of troops by whom he was 
deloved, to the command of an army inferior in 
point of character, and to which he v was leſs en 
or leſs an object of favour. - 

While this reſolution was taken at dias, Ger: 
manieus, after the ſuppreſſion of the late muti - 
nies, that he might not allow the ſoldiers to brood 
over their grievances, that they might not have lei- 
ſure to renew their complaints, or be ſuffered to 
languiſh for want of employment, projected an ex- 
pedition beyond the Rhine, and paſſed this river 
with twelve thouſand men of the legion twen- 
ty cohorts of the provinces, and eight alæ, or re- 
giments of horſe. By this ſudden irruption, made 
before it was known that his troops were willing 
to obey him, he ſurpriſed a great body of barba- 
rians, aſſembled to take advantage of the diſorder 
which they ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt in the Roman ar- 
my, diſperſed them with great flaughter, continu- 
ed his march to the famous ground on which Va- 
rus had been cut off with his legions; and finding 
the field ſtill covered with the bones of the ſlain, 
gave directions to have them collected and inter- 
red. In this pious office, the prince himſelf mix- 
ed with the private men, and put his hand to the 
work; a circumſtance which, when reported at 


Rome, Ee increaſed the jealouſy of the 
Emperor. 
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Emperor. From thence, he propoſed to invade the CHAP. 

territory of Arminius, and to puniſh that barba- ww 

tian for his treachery to thoſe unfortunate legions. 

In execution of this defign, being provided with a 

thouſand veſſels, he embarked on the Ems, fell down 

this river to a confiderable diftance ; and having 
landed on its eaftern banks, and over-run the coun- 

try from thence to the Weſer, in his encounter with 
the natives of that OT yas two Werten 
able victories. my 

After theſe operations, Glitnaiicin again return- 
ed to his ſhips in the Ems, and continued his navi- 
gation to the ſea. Suppofing that the mouth of the 
Rhine muſt be contiguous to that of the Ems, he 
propoſed, by a ſhort voyage on the coaſt, to paſs 
from the one to the other ; and without expoſing 

' himſelf to be haraſſed in a march by land, thus to 
recover his former ſtation on the frontier of Gaul. 

On this ſtormy coaſt, however, having met with 
difficulties with which neither his veſſels nor his 
mariners were fit to contend, his fleet was diſperſed ; 
many of his ſhips were caſt away on the continent, 
others wrecked on the contiguous iſlands, and ſome 
drove quite into Britain. He himſelf got on ſhore 
on the coaſt which is now called Eaſt Friezland, 
and ſaw. with deſpair the apparent wreck of many 
veſſels of his fleet, which ſeemed to be loſt irreco- 
verably on the banks which were left by the ſea at 
low- water. From this diſaſter, however, he reco- 
vered the greater part of his forces. The veſſels a 
which were neareſt in company with his own, got 
on h | afloat 
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hh. afloat: on the return of the flood, and the troops 
a from on board of them were landed, without any 


conſiderable. loſs. By this eſcape of; his army, he 
was fill in condition to make head againſt the na- 
tives of the country, who, intending to profit by 
the loſſes he had recently ſuſtained, were aſſem- 
| bled on the Weſer ; but being ſurpriſed by his 
ſudden. re- appearance, they fled before him, and 
ſeparated to their different quarters. 
Germanicus, upon his return from this expedi- 
tion, and while he was meditating a renewal of 
ſuch operations on the following year, had i intima- 
tion of the Emperor” s Intention to remove him 
from his ſtation on the Rhine. This intimation 
Was accompanied with a meſſage, full of the moſt 
flattering commendation of his ſervices. He was 
invited to Rome, under pretence of celebrating a 
triumph, which had been decreed to him for his 
late victories ; ; and for the purpoſe of aſſuming the 
Conſulate, ta which he was deſtined in the approach- 
ing year, as colleague to the Emperor himſelf. As 
it was ſuppoſed, however, that, under an appear- 
ance of modeſty, or reluctance to withdraw from 
a hazardous war, in which the troops he command- 
ed were {till engaged, be might decline. accepting 
: of a mere honorary. invitation, it was ſubjoined to 
theſe reaſons, of recall, that the remains of glory, 
if there were ſtill any to be reaped. i in that quarter, 
ought to be reſerved for his brother Druſus, there 
being no other N now left from Them to We 
Me laurels, 5 


1 


* 
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2 invitation to court, accompanied with the on TAP. 
laſt of theſe conſiderations, though veiled under ſo — 


many flattering pretences, was ſufficiently under- 
ſtood to be a peremptory command ; and this Gets 
manicus accordingly obeyed. On bis arrival in 
Italy, only two cohorts or battalions were ſent from 
Rome to attend him. But every circumſtance con- 
tributed to augment the jealouſy of the Emperor; 
the greater part of the Prætorian bands, mingled 
with multitudes of the People, of every ſex, condi- 


tion, and age, advanced of their own accord ſonie 


miles from the city, and recerved him with un- 
common acclamations of joy n. Having made his 
entry, as had been propoſed, in triumph, he was, 
with the Emperor himſelf, put in nomination for 
the Conſulate of the following year. 2 
The popularity of which Germanicus now ap- 
peared to be poſſeſſed in the city, was no leſs mor- 
tifying to his adoptive father, than his power in the 
army was ſuppoſed to be dangerous. His preſence, 
if it did not obſcure the luſtre of the Emperor 
himſelf, actually placed him, as elder brother, in a 


continual ſtate of precedence to Druſus, to whom 


the father was by nature attached; and the contend- 
ing intereſt of theſe two princes, the one by adop- 
tion, the other by birth, the ſon of the Emperor, 
though ſuppoſed to be on the beſt terms with cach. 
other, had divided the court. 92 

Agrippina, the wife of Germanicus, inheritiag 


the blood of — and ever carrying in her 
1 


x Sueton. in Vita. Caii. 
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cap. haughty looks the pretenſions of the; Cæſarian fa- 
— mily, was become to Livia, whom ſhe conſidered 


as a ſtepmother, no leſs an object of animoſity, than 


the was to the Emperor himſelf. Under theſe cir- 


cymſtances, the reſolution to ſeparate. Germanicus 


from the German armies, and to place him in the 


command. of the eaſtern provinces, a ſituation ap- 
parently honourable, but in which he ſhould be 
ſurrounded with perſons who might ſerve as a re- 
ſtraint, or as ſpies on his conduct, was now carried 
into execution. He was veſted with a commiſſion 
to reſtore the tranquillity of Aſia, now ſaid to be 
in a ſtate of diſturbance, occafioned by diſputes 
which had ariſen, on the ſucceſſion bo the en 


| af Cappadocia, and Armenia. 


Germanicus, in the end of the third year of the 
preſent reign, ſet out upon this apparently honour- 
able commiſſion. Having a ſupreme authority in 
the ſeveral provinces through which he was to paſs, 
from the ſea of Ionia to the extremities of Egypt 
and of Syria, he viſited, as chief in command, the 
cities of Greece, ſtill revered as the principal ſe- 
minaries of philoſophy and literature; and upon 


his entry into Aſia, proceeded to execute the com- 


miſſion on which he was ſent. He reduced Cap- 


Padocia and Commagene to the form of Roman 


provinces, making ſome abatement of the taxes 
formerly paid to their own. princes i, and ſettled 


Zeno, ſon to the king of Pontus, on the throne of 


An He afterwards ventured to continue his 
— 


1 Tack, Annal. 4 ii. c. 56, 
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progreſs into Egypt, though contrary to an edit che. 
of the late Emperor, which was ſtill in force, on 


his return from thence, he was taken ill, and died 
at Antioch, in the thirty- fourth year of his age, 
with ſome ſuſpicions of having been poiſoned by 
Cn. Piſo, the Præfect of Syria, not without the con- 
nivance or the direction of Tiberius himſelf . 


It is not to be doubted, that the Emperor loox- 


ed upon this favourite of the army and the Peo- 
ple with great diſtruſt, and might have ſought for 
opportunities to ſacrifice him to his own ſafety, or 
to that of his ſon Druſus; but it does not appear 
that he proceeded any further on this occaſion, 
than to remove him from a ſituation in which he 
furniſhed the court with continual occaſions of 
mortification or jealouſy, into one that was equal- 


ly ſplendid in appearance, but tending to leſſen 


his conſequence in the empire; and that he meant 
only to place him in the command of armies over 
whom he had no perſonal influence, and who, if 
diſpoſed to revolt, were leſs to be feared than the 


more hardy legions which were formed on the : 


Rhine and the Danube. 

In ſending Germanicus into * great atten- 
tion indeed had been paid to the choice of a per- 
ſon who ſhould be placed immediately under him 
as governor of Syria-; the province which contained 
in itſelf the principal reſources of the Eaſt; and 
where it was thought proper to have a perſon like- 
ly, in every meaſure, to thwart and counteract this 


I Sueton, in Vita Cali. c. x. 
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"= vient to his ambition, or to promote his greatneſs. 


This intention was rendered extremely evident by 
the removal'of Creticus Siianus, with whom Ger- 


manicus was about to contract an alliance by the 


intermarriage of two of their children, in order to 
make way for Piſo, a man already unacceptable to 
Germanicus, and, in general, diſtinguiſhed by a 
temper hurſh or intractable, and ae? 'to diſagree 
Wien every ſuperior whatever. ITY in w 5! iT 
II is likewiſe extremely 4obable,. that: Piſo as 
welt as his wife Plancina, might have learned by 
their own penetration, that Germanicus and Agrip- 
pina had incurred the diſpleaſure of Tiberius and 
Livia; and that theſe, though immediate relations 
of the imperial family, would not, in caſe of a diſ- 
agreement with the provincial officers who ſtood in 
their way, receive any cordial n 7 _—_— 


PIO! Emperor. ENDO) gte nien 


Some early effects of an en Founded, art 


— appeared in the behaviour of Fi- 
ſo and Plancina. While Germanicus was yet on his 


route into Aſia, Piſo, having overtaken the prince, 
and paſſing him without the cuſtomary marks 
of reſpect or attention, from thencefor ward ſeem- 
ed to ſet him at defiance. At their firſt interview 
in Syria, both were extremely guarded, but ſhow- 


ed no figns of cordiality or confidence. Piſo af- 
terwards endeavoured to pre-occupy. the affections 
of the army in oppoſition to Germanicus; and had 


the boldneſs to march, in contempt of his orders, 
* 
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with a body of troops, into Armenia. When the cn AP. 
Prince was taken ill, it was ſaid, that Piſo had ſpies —— 


to obſerve the progreſs of his diſeaſe, and ſeemed 
to await the event, as likely to place himſelf at the 
head of all the forces in Aſia. Germanicus ha- 
ving recovered from his firſt fit of illneſs, had the 
conduct of Piſo repreſented to him in ſuch terms, 
as led him to command his attendance, when he 
declared open enmity againſt him, and diſmiſſed 


him the province, But, as the Prince ſoon after- 


wards relapſed, he accuſed Piſo of having practiſed 
againft his life, and charged all his friends, who 
were preſent at his death, to bring the author of 
it to a ſevere and juſt retribution. 

Piſo, hearing of the death of Germanicus while 
he yet lay on board of a ſhip on the coaſt of Afia, 
betrayed his animoſity to the dead, by public and 
indecent demonſtrations of joy. He afterwards at- 
tempted, by force, to reinſtate himſelf in the go- 
vernment of Syria, from which he had been or- 


dered by Germanicus to depart ; but was repulſed 
by Sentius, who had been choſen by the officers of 


the Prince's train to keep poſſeſſion of the province, 
until the pleaſure of the Emperor ſhould be known. 

Upon this event, Piſo ſent forward his own ſon 
to Rome, in order to prevent, as much as poflible, 
the aſperſions which were likely to be propagated 
againft him in the city, He himſelf paſſed by II- 
lyricum, to pay his court to Draſus, who was then 
in that province, and to implore his protection. 
Being received by this Prince with coldneſs, though 

R X without 
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0 HA AP. without any marked prepoſſeſſion of his guilt, he 
3 from thence continued his voyage into Italy. 


Agrippina, arriving ſoon after at Brundiſium 
with the aſhes of her deceaſed huſband, was, by 
order of the Emperor, received by a great military 
eſcort, and the honours of war. She paſſed in a kind 
of funeral proceſſion through multitudes that were 
collected from every part of the country to gaze up- 
on her; and coming to Rome ſufficiently impreſſed 
with the idea that her huſband was poiſoned, called 
for revenge upon the ſuppoſed authors of his death. 
Numbers contended for the honour of carrying her 
_ complaints. before the tribunals of juſtice, and of 
| ſatiating her e on the r of her huſ- 
band, 
1 en fan os eee Fr a Pi- 
ſo; in which all that was known to be excep- 
tionable in the preceding part of his life was 
ſtated againſt him by Fulcinius Trio, the perſon 
already mentioned as haying exerciſed the trade 
of informer in the caſe of Libo. The charge 
of poiſoning, and the other crimes imputed to 
Piſo in his late command, was committed to Vi- 
tellius and Veranus, perſons peculiarly attached 
to Germanicus. The trial having begun before the 
Emperor himſelf, was afterwards transferred to the 
Senate. Two days were allowed for the accuſers to 
| enforce their charge, and three for the accuſed to 
make his defence. The proſecutors brought ſuf- 
ficient evidence of Piſo's arrogance and extortion ; 
of much undutiful behaviour to Germanicus him- 
ſelf in Aſia; of diſobeying his orders ; of having 
made 


| credible, that Piſo ſhould, at the table of Germa- 
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made war beyond the limits of his ow] ꝓrovince 3 CHAP: 
but no ſufficient evidence of his having made any 


attempts, by poiſon, on the life of the Prince. The 
charge, indeed, as ſtated or laid, was extremely in- 


nicus, and in the midſt of ſervants, attendants, and 
friends, venture to mix poiſon in a diſh from which 
numbers were to eat. To render this imputation 
ſtill more improbable, it was obſerved, that the 
dead body had been expoſed to public view in the 
market-place at Antioch, and that no external 
marks or indications of poiſon were found. 

* The principal evidence produced of any crimi- 
nal praQtice againſt the Prince's life, conſiſted of 
a collection of human bones, ſome verſes, pieces 
of lead marked with the name of Germanicus, 
and other ſuppoſed philters or charms, which were 
found in his quarters, and which were conſidered 
as implements of ſorcery, employed againſt the life 
of the perſon whoſe name was inſcribed, and a- 
gainſt whom they were ſuppoſed to take a myſte- 
rious effect, if the poiſon ſhould fail. 

The charge of murder, therefore, ſupported by 
ſuch evidence only, will appear to the modern rea- 
der entirely groundleſs, and muſt have been reject- 
ed, even by the tribunal to which it was referred; 
but the accuſed, ſeeing that the torrent ran high 
againſt him, and probably to prevent the conſequen- 
ces of a formal ſentence to effect the confiſcation of 
his family-eſtate, cut ſhort the proceedings by a 
voluntary death; or, as was ſuppoſed by many, was 

X 2 ſecretly 
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CHAP. ſecretly put to death by an order from the court, 
— leſt his public confeſſion ſhould appear to eben 
the Emperor himſelf in the guilt. 

On either ſuppoſition, the death of Piſo being 
conſidered as an act of ſelf-condemnation, or as a 
precaution in Tiberius to prevent a diſcovery, con- 

firmed the People in their ſuſpicion, that one or 
both were concerned in on murder of the favour- 
ite . | Fe 


"CHAP. 
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Oy? 0 HAP. XII. 
Review of the Firſt Period in the Reign of Tiberius. 
= Applications of penal Law.—Diſpofition of Ti- 


berius to a recluſe Life. —Place and Charadter of 


Sejanus,—Death of Drufus, Son of the E mperor. 

Retirement of Tiberius to the Hand of Capreæ. 
| "= Fealouſy of the Emperor againſt Agrippina and 

her Children. — Death of Livia Auguſia.—Deſfign 

N png againſt Sejanus.—His Death.—Profecu- 

tion of his ſuppoſed Accomplices. —Artifices—old 
| Aeon Death of Tiberius. 


. I%S 


HE death of Sn is conſidered by CHAP, 
_ Hiſtorians as a remarkable epoch in the — 


| pains reign *. Before this event, Tiberius, as 

if conſcious that he held the empire by his good 
behaviour, was popular in his manners, and guard- 
ed in his adminiſtration ; declined the extravagant 
honours which were offered to him ; was eaſy of 


acceſs ; affected to live like a private citizen; re- 


turned viſits, and accepted invitations to enter- 
tainments and feaſts ; viſited the fick, attended fu- 
nerals, and delivered orations in praiſe of the 
dead. He treated the titular magiſtrates of Rome 
with the ſame ceremonious reſpect that uſed to be 
obſerved in times of the republic; roſe, and ftood, 
in the preſence of the Confal ; took his place in 
the Senate as a private member; was frequently 
ſeen in the courts of juſtice as an aſſeſſor, as an 

1 advocate, 


1 Dio. Caff, lib. Ii. e. 13, 2 Ibid. 
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CHAP. advocate, as an evidence, or as a ſpectator. To a 


XII. 


their orders in what concerned the command of 


= , perſon who ſaluted him with the title of Maſter, 
« Inſult me not,“ he ſaid, with that odious ap- 


MY pellation. I am the maſter of my ſlaves, gene- 


« ral of the. army, and no more than Prince, or 
« firſt in the rolls of the Senate and People.“ He 


; took. the. title of Auguſtus only in his correſpon- 


dence. with foreign powers. In all his addreſſes, 


whether to particular members of the Senate, or 


to this body at large, he was in the higheſt degree 
reſpectful and courteous. When engaged in de- 
bate, he endeavoured to qualify contradiction or 
difference of opinion with reſpect and regret. To 
a Senator, named Haterius, on ſome ſuch occaſion, 
he ſaid, * I hope you will forgive me, if, in my 
«duty as a Senator, I differ from you ſomewhat 
c“ too freely.” At a meeting of the Senate, in re- 


ferring ſome matter to their deciſion, he conclud- 
ed with theſe words: I have formerly ſaid, and 


„ now ſay, that it becomes the perſon you have 


<«. jntruſted with ſo large a ſhare of the public af- 


« fairs, to conſider himſelf as the ſervant of this 
* aſſembly, as the ſervant of the People, and of 
every individual; nor do I repent me of this 
« ſaying ; for I have found you, and ftill find you, 
«candid, indulgent,” and kind maſters *.” He 
affected a continual deference to their judgment 
on every ſubject, whether of policy, revenue, or 
foreign correſpondence; even ſeemed to wait for 


the 


x Sueton. in Tiber. c. 29. 
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the army, and pretended to be diſpleaſed, when 
officers, employed in the provinces, made their re- 
port directly to himſelf, without communicating. 
the ſubject of their diſpatches firſt to the Senate. 
With theſe popular arts, which the Senators in- 
deed did not miſtake for a real acknowledgment 
of their own authority, he joined an adminiſtration 
in many things worthy of a wiſe and exemplary 
Prince; indulged the People in the freedom of 
ſpeech to which they had been accuſtomed, ſaying, 
That, in a free country, the mind and the tongue 
«ſhould be free.“ To thoſe who brought him 


information of any ſlander ſpoken of himſelf, he 
affected indifference. If you mind ſuch accu- 


„ ſations as theſe,” he would ſay, © there will be 
ino end of them.“ He gave a ready hearing and 
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XLL. 


redreſs to all the complaints which were made to 


him from the provinces, and carefully limited the 


exactions of his officers within the bounds of eſtab- 


liſhed and ordinary fees. To perſons ſuffering 
by fire, earthquakes, or other public calamities, to 


the families of decayed Senators, to the children 
of thoſe who had bequeathed their eſtates by will 


to himſelf, he was munificent and liberal; took 
effectual meaſures to ſuppreſs the banditti which, 
from the time of the civil wars, ſtill infeſted the 
country; and endeavoured to diminith that con- 
ſtant ſource of corruption, the habit of idleneſs, 
which the People acquired in attending the too 


frequent repetition of ſhews and of public enter- 


RX 4 tainments. 


x Tacit, Annal. lib. ir. e. 6—7. 
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CHA r. tainments. He gave an abatement of ſome taxes 
— which had been impoſed by the late Emperor, 


marriage, ſerved only to multiply the evils of the 


Provided, were, in reality, a treſpaſs on the majeſ- 


and, in particular, mitigated the penalties which 
had been erroneouſly inflicted on celibaoᷓp p 

Tiberius ſeemed to have perceived that the ſe- 
verities employed by his predeceſſor, to enforce 


times, without adminiſtering any effe&ual reme- 


dy to that which was complained of. But what, 


in this enumeration of examples of his political 


conduct, would have done him moſt honoar; had 
he continued to ſupport it in thegᷣſubfequent part 


of his "reign, was the equanimity with which he 


rejected many frivolous accuſations which were 


brought againſt the unwary by his own flatterers, 


or dy the mercenary mann WIG Ne to 
ſwarm in his tim. | 


In reſpect to NPE "__ * 


of government which took place at Rome, had, 


without altering the language 'or forms of law, 
made a fatal change in the effect they produced, 


and ſerved to ſhow, that the ſeeds of deſpotiſm 

may be laid in the freeſt eftabliſhments ; and that 
when the characters of men are changed, the worft 

abuſe may proceed from the beſt inſtitutions. 


Proviſions for the ſecurity of the State, or the 
reſtraints provided againſt treaſonable practices, 


were principal objects in the laws of the republic. 


The crimes * againſt which thoſe reſtraints were 


ty 


1 Lex Majeſtatis. 2 Public crimes. 
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ty of the commonwealth, | including rebellion, CHAP. 
breach of pablic truſt, betraying the forces of Bm 


State to its enemies, or violating the perſon of the 
magiſtrate in the diſcharge of his office. Theſe 
were juftly reputed an invaſion of the rights of the 
ſovereign, were public crimes, and might be pro- 
ſecuted by any citizen, though not eber ane 
intereſted in the iſſue of the trial. 

In the time of the republic the deeler wit of 
public crimes. was conſidered as a duty; and the 
character of an informer, bringing to light what 
offended: the commonwealth, though in fome in- 
ftances invidious, was not reckoned diſhonourable», 
In this character the moſt reſpectable and popular 
citizens ſometimes braved the reſentment of the 
moſt powerful offenders, or, when engaged in pri- 
vate enmities, ſought their revenge, without incur- 
ring any diſhonour as informers, by _— . 
cutions on a public account. 
Amidſt the decline of republican manners, how-/ 
ever, the mere permiſſion to become a public 
accuſer, and the credit annexed to this charac- 
ter, were not, in all cafes, ſufficient to obtain 
proſecutions, or to prevail upon perſons, not call- 
ed upon by ſome material intereft, to engage in 
ſo'arduous, and often fo dangerous a taſk, as that 
of urging to juſtice offenders, who were power- 
fully ſupported by their fortunes, their rank, or 
the number of their adherents and friends. In 

the 


I Private crimes or offences could not be proſeeuted by any perfon beſides 
the party aggrieved, or ſome perſon having an intereſt in the caſe. 


z Plutarch, in Lucullo, initio. 
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0 HA av. the latter times of the republic, therefore; as the 


l audour of zeal for the commonwealth was ſup- 


poſed to wax cold, and motives of ambition and 
intereſt were required in aid of public virtue, it 


was enacted, That whoever convicted a perſon of 
any publie crime, incurring degradation or for- 


feiture, ſhould be entitled to ſucceed to the digni- 
ty, whether of Citizen, Knight, or Senator, from 


which the criminal was degraded. And, leſt even 

this conſideration ſhould not be ſufficient to excite 
proſecution, it was enacted, That a fourth part of 
the eſtate of the perſon en ſhould be _ 
to the reward. | 


The office of an . or * e Bente 


by a pure concern for the public ſafety, was com- 
| mendable, and a duty, implied in-the public de- 


fence, incumbent on every good citizen; but pro- 


ceeding in any degree upon mercenary moti ves, even 
under the republic, when the cauſe to be ſupport- 


ed was the majeſty of the State itſelf, muſt have 
loſt conſiderably of its luſtre; and ſtill more un- 


der the preſent government, when the object of 
the law, as well as the motive for its application, 


were ſo much changed, the character of a proſe- 


cutor, though diſguiſed under the ancient forms 


and titles, was become, in the higheſt degree, vile 
and deteſtable. Whence perhaps, with too little 


diſtinction of occaſions or ſervices, the name of i in- 


former, when beſtowed upon thoſe who warn the 
magiſtrate of intended crimes, remains, even with 


us, a denomination of infamy « or nere 
| Under 


| 
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bY Under the eſtabliſnment of - Auguſtus, the idea Af. 


of majeſty was transferred from the metaphyſical 
entity of the State to the Emperor's perſon * ; and 
ſo far as the majeſty of the State is concentrated in 
the ſovereign, there was certainly no error in this 
conſtruction of the law. But in this caſe, a princi- 
pal object of the law being to guard an individual, 
not only his ſafety, and the authority of his go- 
vernment, but his moſt ꝑrivate concerns, were made 
a part in the majeſty which was to be preſerved. 
Whatever implied diſreſpect, whatever alarmed 
his jealouſy, or interfered with his caprice, even 
intrigues of debauch with women of his family, 
were conſtructed as treaſon. And, under a conti- 
nuation of this government, the evil was ſtill fur- 
ther inflamed by the pretended zeal of ſpies and in- 
quiſitors, who, partly to pay their court, and part- 
ly to obtain the rewards which aroſe from the con- 


fiſcation of eſtates, - endeayoured to keep on foot a 


continual perſecution, in which they brought to 
trial the moſt trivial indiſcretions, as well as more 
real offences, againſt the perſon, authority, or dig- 
nity of the Prince. The ſwarms of ſuch perſons 
who haunted the ſteps of the unwary, and filled the 
Senate and the courts of juſtice with cruel or fri- 
volous complaints; in which, by intereſting the 
paſſions of the Emperor, they endeavoured to make 
him a party in the vengeance to be executed a- 
gainſt the accuſed; was one of the moſt grievous 

15 circumſtances 


1 Majeſtas eſt amplitudo et dignitas civitatis. Cicer. de oratore, lib, 11. 
c. 39. 
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Et CHAT. circumftances pu the * — revolution 
m of State. | 


Tiberius, who Aeg the art e his eeiten, 
and under his ſuppoſed awe of the public favour, 
declared for Germanicus, not w ithſtanding the cruel 
tendency. of an eſtabliſhment to which he fucceed- 
ed, and notwithſtanding his own temper, which 
was ſufficiently prompt and ſanguinary, had the 
honour, in ſome meaſure, to withſtand this torrent 
of vileneſs, and to treat many frivolous accuſations 
with a proper degree of contempt. A Senator of the 
name of Falenius, being aeeuſed of having includ- 
ed, with other furniture in the fale of his houſe, 
a ſtatue of Augnftus *; another, of the name of 


Rubrius, being accuſes of having taken a falſe 
oath by the name of Auguſtus ; and Granius Mar- 
cellus being accuſed of having taken the head from 


a ſtatue of that Prince, in order to ſubſtitute a head 
of Tiberius in its ſtead, a manner of paying his 


7, court rather ridiculous than eriminal ; in theſe and 


other inftances of the ſame kind, Tiberius either 
took no part, or gave his inſtructions to the Senate 
in very liberal and manly terms. On the fubject 


of the proſecution that was raiſed againſt Falenius, 


My father,“ he ſaid, © was deified, that his di- 


4 yinity might be a ſafeguard and a protection, 


not a 2 to wy e 9 "His image may, no 
OY ITT, 


1 It is ſufficiently known, that, in the heathen mythology, a place among 
che gods was ſometimes conferred on mortal men. actually deceaſed; chat 
an apotheoſis was little more than canonization has been in later times; 
and that this honour having been conferred on Auguſtus, his name and bis 
ſtatue were ranked among thoſe of the gods, 


on 


"i" th 


Po 
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46 Abe, be included, with thoſe of the other CH HAP, 

« gods, as part in the, furniture of a hoiſe to be ES. 
« fold.” With reſpect to the ſuppoſed perjury 
of Rubrius, he obſerved, © That if any one ſwear, 
« and is perjured, the crime is the ſame, whoever 
be the god whoſe name is profaned.. Auguſtus 


is no more to be regarded, in this matter, than 
Jupiter himſelf; and either of theſe gods, if of- 


„ fended, can avenge himſelf *.” The third of- 
fence, or the ſhifting of heads from one ftatue to 


another, being conſidered as a mockery of that 


adulation which was ſo eaſily transferred from one 
to another in the ſucceſſion of Princes, and as ſome 
degree of ridicule on the Prince himfelf, was not 
ſo eaſily forgiven; though, for the preſent, over- 
looked, it was reſerved as a ſubject of future re- 
ſentment. 

To whatever motive we aſeribe a conduct ſo po- 
pular, and in many particulars ſo worthy of em- 
pire, it is obſerved, that its effects on the minds of - 
the People were not ſuch as might have been ex- 
peed, and did not procure to this Emperor the 
favourable opinion or credit to which he aſpired. 
His manner, even when he affected humanity and 
condeſcenſion, was ungracious and alarming ; and, 
notwithſtanding any appearances to the contrary, 
his real character was ſuppoſed to be malicious 
and cruel. In accounting for this want of effect in 


his popular arts, it is ſaid, that in the midft of the 


hypocriſy and diffimulation by which he had endea- 
youred 
2 Deorum injuriæ diis curæ. 
2 Tacit. lib, i. c. 73. 
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ca Ae. voured to diſguiſe himſelf in his way to the empire, 


he had made ſome ſlips which betrayed the reali- 
ty of his diſpoſition; and that he had been ſurpri- 
ſed into acts of inſolence and ſeverity, in which, by 
mixing deriſion and ſarcaſm with cruelty, he had 
given the ſtrongeſt poſſible proofs of a mercileſs 
nature. For the preſent it was obſerved, that his 
overacting the part of. popularity, the ridiculous 
tyranny he exerciſed over the Senate, in requiring 
at once the affectation of freedom combined with 
the groſſeſt ſervility; that the farce of affecting re- 
luctance in accepting of a government which he had 
previouſly ſecured with anxious care; the ridicule 
of dividing in the Senate, or giving his vote with 
the minority, when a reſolution was to be taken 
in favour of himſelf, ſerved to join mockery and 
inſult to the weight of his uſurpation; that even 
his affectation of popularity, for the moſt part, in- 
creaſed the terrors of his government; that his 
preſence in the courts of juſtice took away all free- 
dom of judgment ; and that the diſcretionary 
power which he aſſumed, of mitigating or reverſ- 
ing ſentences, and of diſpenſing with laws, under 
pretence of correcting their general tendency by 


. ſeaſonable exceptions, only ſerved to fruſtrate the 


pretenſions to civil government, which, in imi- 
tation of Auguſtus, he ſtill affected to preſerve. 
But, in whatever ſenſe the favourable appearan- 
ces which preſented themſelves in the beginning 
of this reign were to be interpreted, they were 
no moxe than temporary, and, in the manners of 
; | 1 0 this 
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this Prince, gave way to the growing aſperity of c HAP. 
age, or to the preſumption which took place in his rl 
mind, upon the removal of a perſon whom he con- 


ſidered as a dangerous rival, and who, in caſe of 
any. public. diſcontent, might have been made the 
inſtrument of overturning his government. | 

Soon after the death of Germanicus, according- 
ly, the-temper of Tiberius, which had probably 
brooded under the effects of reſtraint, broke forth in 
many cruel and alarming examples. His vigilance, 
hitherto limited to one object, and his jealouſy, di- 
rected againſt a ſingle perſon, now found a multi- 
plicity of ſubjects on which, with leſs diſguiſe or 
reſerve, to exert their force. 

Among the particulars in which the Emperor, 
in the firſt period of his reign, impoſed ſome 
violence on his own diſpoſition, we may reckon 
the openneſs and acceſſibility which, with a temper 
naturally dark and reſerved, he affected to main- 
tain with the People; and one of the principal, 
circumſtances, probably, in which he propoſed to 
indulge himſelf, on his being relieved from his 
fears of Germanicus, was in retiring from the pub- 
lie view, and in eluding the obſervation of perſons 
whom he conſidered as ſpies on his own actions. 
In the eighth year of his reign, and in the ſe- 
cond year after the death of Germanicus, having 
aſſociated his ſon Druſus with himſelf in the Con- 
ſulate, and leaving him in the adminiſtration of 
affairs in the city, he withdrew for ſome time in- 
to Campania, meditating, as Tacitus' obſerves, a 

| more 
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cH LAP. more entire and continued retreat. During the 


to firſt years after his acceſſion, he had confined 
 hiraſalf to the walls of Rome, and remained in 
the city, as in the watch-tower, from whence he 
was to obſerve and prevent all deſigns that might 
be formed on his government. After thoſe years 
were paſſed, he made ſome excurſions to Antinm*, 
and other towns or villages on the ſame coaft, but 
never to any greater diſtance. In order, however, 
that the provincial officers might not think them- 
ſelves altogether ſecure from his perſonal inſpec- 


tion, he frequently, even during this period, af- 


feed a purpoſe to viſit the more diſtant parts of 
the empire ; ordered his equipages, placed changes 
of horſes and carriages, and permitted the uſual 
facrifices to be offered up for his ſafe return ; but 
always, for ſome ſpecious reaſon, delayed the exe- 
cution of his pretended deſign. After having, in 
this manner, for ſome time amuſed the world, and, 


by the repetition of theſe and other artifices, fur- 


niſhed a key to the ſecret of his own conduct; his 
myſteries, for the moſt part, became Atte 

plain, and his true intentions eaſily perceived, 
merely becauſe they were the reverſe of what he 


| gave out. 


But while the Emperor thus endeavoured to 
debar the People from all acceſs to his own per- 


ſon, and to ſeclude himſelf from public view, he 
ſelected, as a proper inſtrument of his power, and, 


in appearance, as an objec of his moſt implicit 
| | | | Ie, 


1 About thirty miles from Rome. 
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confidence, Zlius Sejanus, who has been alrea- cn ae. 
dy mentioned, as the companion of Druſus on Poa 


miſſion to the mutinous legions on the Danube. This 
perſon, ſuppoſed to have no dangerous pretenſions, 
or though falſe to others, ſuppoſed true to his ma- 
ſter, he had placed at the head of his guards or 
Prætorian bands, and diſtinguiſhed him with a de- 
gree of affection and confidence hitherto without 
example in any former part of his life. This be- 
ing the firſt of his intimate connections, whatever 
may have been its motive, it did not admit of com- 
petition or participation, and rendered a perſon 
who was dark and impenetrable to every one elſe, 
open and communicative to this favourite alone. 
Sejanus is deſcribed by Tacitus as of a hardy 
and indefatigable conſtitution of body; of a bold 
ſpirit and an inſatiable ambition, which he diſ- 
guiſed under an affectation of modeſty, He is de- 
ſeribed as a perſon poſſeſſed of great art in con- 
cealing his own vices, and of inſidious penetration 
in prying into thoſe of others; verſatile in his 
manners, and either careleſs and profuſe, or vigi- 
lant and ſevere, as ſuited the occaſion ; inſolent to 
thoſe over whom he had any advantage, but fawn- 
ing where he was the inferior, or had an intereſt 


to gain. In his youth he had attached himſelf to 


Caius Cæſar, the adopted ſon of Auguſtus; and 
afterwards ſucceeding his own father, in the fta- 
tion which he now occupied at the head of the 
Prætorian bands, ſeemed. to improve the acceſs 
which this ſituation gave him to the perſon of the 
Emperor, into an abſolute aſcendant over his-mind. 

Vol. V. : * "1 
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One of the firſt or moſt obſervable ſigns of the 
great elevation of Sejanus, was the propoſed mar- 
riage of his daughter with the ſon of Claudius, 
a brother of Germanicus; a perſon, though at 
this time in a great meaſure neglected at court, yet 
nearly related to the Emperor; and, in the ſequel 
of events, himſelf eee raiſed to the im- 
perial throne. | 

Sejanus being thus 3 out as «Pie by 
a mark of honour which tended to gratify his 
vanity, he took meaſures, at the. ſame time, the 
moſt efficacious to eſtabliſh his power. For this 


purpoſe he employed his credit in filling up with 


his own creatures, as faſt as vacancies happened, 


the Prætorian bands, the legions, and every civil 


as well as military department in the State; know- 


ing that where government reſts its authority on 


principles of reaſon and juſtice, the Civilian, the 


Senator, and the Stateſman, are its principal inſtru- 
ments; but where it is founded entirely on force, its 
miniſters are ſoldiers of fortune, and its powers reſt 


chiefly with thoſe military bodies who are in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the capital, or who ſurround the perſon of 
the Prince. This adventurer, therefore, being alrea- 


dy at the head of this powerful department, ſtudied, 


every method to concentrate its force, and to ſecure 


in his own perſon the power of directing it to his 
purpoſe. To this motive is imputed, among other 


expedients, the change which he now made in the 


manner of quartering the Prætorian bands. Theſe 


5 os ad were hitddorto A in the city, or diſtri- 


buted 
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buted in the villages furrounding its walls; but ap- cu a v. 
prehending, it is alleged, that they might, in that __ 


way of life, imbibe the prejudices of the People, 
and become no more than à part of the families 
with whom they were mixed, he perſuaded the 
Emperor to detach them from that ſociety ; and, 
under the ordinary pretence of having the cohorts 
together, and more under the eye of their officers, 
erected a citadel and barracks for their reception; 
in this manner eſtabliſning in Rome itſelf, or in a re- 
ceſs to be comprehended within its walls, a fortreſs 
from which he could command the city, and em- 
ploy the profeſſional prejudices of thoſe who 
occupied this garriſon, moſt effectually againſt 
every perſon who was ſuppoſed diſaffected to 
himſelf. In this diſpoſition, whatever may have 
been the object of it, there is no doubt that the 
Prætorian bands beeame more detached. from the 
citizens, and that the force and preſumption of 
this formidable body came to be more eaſily di- 
rected, and more tremendous to the other mem- 
bers of the community, or even to the Emperor 
himſelf. E 

As Tiberius ſeemed to ſet no bounds to his con- 
fidence in the miniſter, and by this means enabled 
him to employ all the powers of the empire in 
ſupport of his own elevation, the jealouſies or re- 
ſentments of the favourite, againſt whomſoever they 
were directed, became equally fatal with thoſe of 
the maſter himſelf, and being more numerous, in- 
volved the government in perpetual animoſities, 
proſecutions, and cruelties, which may have, for 
| Y 2 | the 
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Har the preſent, gratified the ſevere and jealous tem- 
XIII. 
per of Tiberius, but which were in no my con- 
ducive to his intereſt. 

Under the influence of this os, joined 
to his own inclination, the Emperor gave a ready 
ear to that numerous tribe of informers, who 

| brought accuſations againſt perſons in any degree 
= obnox10us or unacceptable to himſelf or to his fa- 
vourite. In this predicament, the deſcendents of 

the ancient nobility, perſons eminent by their 
birth, popular favour, or perſonal qualities, and 
conſidered as rivals for confideration or power in 
the apprehenſion of either, were the principal ſuf- 
ferers. The perpetual inquiſition to which ſuch 
perſons were expoſed, and which makes a prin- 
eipal article in the hiſtory of this and ſome of the 
ſucceeding reigns, muſt, by the frequent repetition 

ol ſimilar examples, become an object of diſguſt, 
as well as of indignation or pity. And it may per- 
haps have been true of this Emperor, that even his 
character, though in itſelf ſufficiently odious, may, 
for ſome time at leaſt, have incurred additional 
deteſtation, from his having committed his admi- 
niſtration into the hands of a ſervant, who multi- 
plied the errors of his government, or gave them 
the direction of paſſions more numerous or leſs li- 

beral than even thoſe of the maſter. 5 

4s Sejanus was moſt vigilant and jealous in ex- 
l adding obſervances to himſelf, it became more dan- 
= - gerous to neglect the attention he required, than 
; | eyen thing: which was ue: to the Prince. Acourt- 
| * 
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| "OR was 8 paid to him by the retainers c H HAP. 
of the palace, by the Senate, by the army, and by a7... 


the People, more aſſiduous than even that which 
they paid to the Emperor. In private, every ſpe- 
cies of flattery ; in public, many honorary decrees, 
were invented to gratify his vanity. The anniver- 
ſary of his birth was joined to the feſtivals of the 
year. His name was inſerted in the public prayers ; 
and when any deputation was ſent with addreſſes 
of reſpect to the Emperor from the Senate, from 
the Equeſtrian order, or from any other public aſ- 
ſemblage of the People, compliments were at the 

ſame time ſent to his favourite. The effigies of 
both were carried together among the enſigns of 
the legions, and their ſtatues were grouped toge- 
ther in the ſtreets. Women of every rank thought 
themſelves honoured by the notice of this for- 
tunate man, and became the tools of his ambition, 
or the proſtitutes of his pleaſure. By debauching 
the wife, he ſometimes obtained intelligence what 
were the deſigns or ordinary purſuits of the huſ- 
band ; and by encouraging the zeal of ſpies and 
informers, who were now become the favourite re- 
tainers of the court, he was enabled to pry into 
the actions of every citizen, and to watch all the 
ſymptoms of diſaffection to the Emperor or to 
himſelf, Intoxicated with the extraordinary cir- 
cumſtances of his fortune, it is probable that 
he thought himſelf placed within reach of the 
throne, and meaſured his conſequence with that 
of the perſons who apparently ſtood before him 
| _ 4 
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cn in their pretenſions to this elevation. The preſent 
E Emperor himſelf had ſucceeded to the govern- 


ment, not by his birth, but merely by having ſur- 
vived every perſon on whom his predeceſſor could 
rely for ſupport, or through whom, by any line of 
inheritance, he could tranſmit his power. Pointed 
out by a ſpecies of accident to the choice of Au- 
guſtus, his ſucceſſor had been firft adopted into the 
family of Oulan, * ene allocates” in the 
empire. 

Sejanus a, that he bimſelf was fg 
_ poſſeſſed of more favour with the reigning Empe- 
ror, than Tiberius ever had enjoyed with the per- 
fon to whom he ſucceeded ; and that there was 
nothing in the further progreſs. of his fortune too 
arduous or too difficult for him to undertake. The 
conduct of the young Princes towards him had 
been provoking, and ſeemed to juſtify his reſent- 
ment. They bore with impatience the intrufion 
of a rival into the Emperor's: favour. Druſus in 
particular was frequently heard to complain, that 
his father had choſen a favourite to ſupplant his 
own ſon, and had made a ſtranger little leſs than a 
colleague in the empire; that the ſteps which re- 
mained to be made by Sejanus towards this. eleya- 
tion were not ſo many, nor ſo difficult, as thoſe he 
had already effected. And we muſi cely,”” he ſaid, 
on the modeſty of this man for the bc ds he may 
think proper to ſet to his further pre. dſions.“ 
This favourite had already formed an intrigue 


with Livia, or. -Livilla,: E fiſter of Germanicus, 
1 1 married 
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verſations of the huſband ; and, in concert with 


this abandoned woman, determined to remove a 
perſon from whom he had ſo much to dread. They 
took into their confidence, for this pur poſe, Eude- 
mus a phyſician, who, under pretence of his pro- 
feſſion, had a frequent and a ſecret acceſs to Livil- 
la; and, after ſome heſitation, and frequent change 
of their councils, they found means, by the hands 
of one Ligdus, a eunuch, to adminiſter to the 


Prince, a poiſon of which he died. The cauſe of 


his death, and the circumſtances of this daring 
crime, were not known till about eight years af- 
terwards, | 

In the mean time, Sejanus, encouraged by the 
ſucceſs of this his firſt attempt, flattered himſelf 


that he might now ſtep into the place of the Prince 


whom ke had thus removed ; and, in concert with 

Livilla, with whom he had already lived in habits 

of adultery, he waited for the elapſe of a decent 
interval, after which to propoſe himſelf to the 
Emperor as a huſband for the widow of his ſon. 


Tiberius, although he had, by this ſon now de- 


ceaſed, a grandſon of his own name; yet this young 
man, being ftill under age, it was thought proper, 
upon the breach which had thus recently hap- 
pened in the family, to bring forward the two 
elder ſons of Germanitus, Nero and Druſus, who 
were preſented to the Senate, as the great · grand- 
children of Auguſtus, and the future ſupports of 
the commonwealth. © Theſe,” the Emperor point- 
14 5 ing 
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CHAP, ing to the Senate, and addreſſing himſelf to the 
— young men, ſaid, * are your fathers. Such is the 


“condition of your birth, that whatever concerns 
you, whether good or evil, muſt affect the em- 
* pire.“ It is, however, ſingular, that this ſpeech, 
made in behalf of the ſons of Germanicus, ap- 

pears to have awakened the jealouſy of the very 
perſon by whom it was made. Obſerving that the 
audience were moved with theſe expreſſions, and 
ſuppoſing that the tenderneſs which was ſhewn to 
the ſons, was a remainder of that popular eſteem 


Which, in the father, had given to the Emperor 


himſelf ſo much alarm and uneaſineſs, he appeared 
to be ſuddenly embarraſſed; and, as if reproached 
with intruſion into a ſtation which the world wiſh- 
ed to have reſerved for the parent of theſe young 
men, he proceeded to counteract his own appre- 
henſions with his uſual affection of humility and 


moderation. After a little pauſe, © I beſeech you,” 


he faid to the Senate, that I may be allowed, 
at a proper time, to reſign the empire.” And 
as he was always diſtruſted, or had the worſt con- 
ſtruction ever put.on his words, theſe were ſuppoſed 
to be the expreſſions. of mere embarraſſment and 
mortification, occalioned by the burſts of joy 
which broke forth on this apparent reſtoration of 
the family of a favourite Prince, 
Sejanus, who bore with great impatience the ad- 
 miſlidn of new, and perhaps unexpected rivals, in 
the way of his ambition, improved theſe circum- 


Re _ ſtances i in the manner which he knew to be moſt 


effectual 
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E effectual to awaken the Emperor's jealouſy, and HA r. 
e || to inflame the animoſity already ſubſiſting betwixt = 
8 the Empreſs Livia and Agrippina, the widow of 
* Germanicus, and the mother of theſe young men. 
, The effect of his artifices and inſinuations, ope- 
- rating on the diſtruſtful mind of Tiberius, firſt 
y appeared in the deſtruction of many perſons who 
e had been attached to Germanicus, and who ſtill 
d adhered to his family; and afterwards in the ruin 
0 of Agrippina herſelt, and 1 in the death of the two 
n elder of her ſons. 
r The paſſions of jealouſy and diſtruſt, 5 which 
d the Emperor was ſecretly devoured, but which 
d he had endeavoured to conceal in the former part 
- of his reign, inſtead of abating in proportion as 
p he became ſecure, only became leſs diſguiſed and 
- more violent in their effects againſt thoſe who 
q happened to be the objects of them. He liſtened, 
1 without reſerve, to every ſpy or informer, and, 
, under the pretence of treaſon, directed proſecu- 
d tions againſt every perſon in any degree expoſed 
- to ſuſpicion.  - 
] Under ſuch proſecutions, the 8 having no 
i hopes to eſcape from a charge, in which the paſ- 
7 ſions of the Sovereign were engaged againſt them, 
f _ endeavoured, for the moſt part, to prevent, by a 

| voluntary death, the conſequences of a formal 
- ſentence in the confiſcation of their eſtates. And 
k this direful neceſſity, frequently repeated, being 
þ imputed to the mercileſs policy or ſuggeſtion of 
l Sejanus, inſtead of drawing upon him public marks 
] . i | of 
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CHAP. of indignation or hatred, greatly increaſed the 
*<=Z court which was paid to him, and multiplied the 


profeſſions of public regard for his perſon. | 
The Emperor, in the mean time, as he ſought 


for ſecurity and peace of mind in a quarter in 


which they ſurely are not to be found, in the de- 
ſtruction of the moſt innocent objects of his ſuſpi- 
cion, felt his odious paſſion of jealouſy ripen into 
a general hatred of mankind, with a diſlike, in par- 


ticular, to thoſe very perſons who had been the in- 


ſtruments of his revenge, and with an averſion to 


the very place at which he had multiplied its cruel 


effects. Conſcious of what he endeavoured to con- 
ceal, and of what men were able to penetrate, he 
was jealous of every prying look, and deteſted e- 
very perſon whom he thought qualified to diſtin- 
guiſh truth from appearances. At one time, he 
received the crowd of informers who haunted him, 


as the moſt acceptable attendants of his Court; at 


other times, he abhorred them as perſons who pe- 


netrated his character, and who, to their own ad- 


vantage, and to the diſgrace of his government, 
were practiſing upon his weakneſs. After having 
reſided conſtantly in the city for many years, he be- 
gan to multiply and to prolong his viſits to ſome of 
his favourite retreats in the country, placed guards 
wherever he went, to keep the curious multitude 


at a diſtance, declined the admiſſion of perſons who 
wiſhed to pay their court, and was 5 acceſſible only 
to Ale favourite miniſter. 


Sejanus, 
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Sejanus, Rill appearing to riſe in the confidence c H Ar. 


of his maſter on the ruin of every one elſe, ven- 
tured, according to an agreement previouſly made 
with Livilla, to propoſe himſelf to the Emperor 
as ſecond huſband to the widow of his ſon. It 
was the practice of Tiberius to require, even from 
perſons who had daily acceſs to him, that every 
propoſal they made ſhould be put in writing ; and 
it was his practice likewiſe to give anſwers in the 
ſame form. Sejanus accordingly preſented a me- 
morial to the following purpoſe : © That he had 
« been ſo long accuſtomed to look up to Auguſtus 
for protection, and to Tiberius himſelf for every 
effect of munificence and goodneſs, that his wiſhes 
* and his prayers were carried to them more di- 
„ rectly than even to the gods themſelves; that 
* the ſplendor of high fortune had no charms for 
« him ; that his delights were in the cares and 


„ toils of a ſoldier ſtationed for the defence of his 


« maſter; that he had, nevertheleſs, already at- 
« tained to the higheſt honours, in the alliance 
« of his family with that of Czfar *; and that 


« from thence probably arofe the farther hopes 


«© which now he ventured to conceive. Auguſ- 
« tas, when he deliberated on the marriage of 
« his daughter, had condeſcended to think of a 
„Roman knight. If a huſband, therefore, ſhould 
- be thought of for Livilla, might he not preſume 
% to hope that the Emperor would not overlook 


« a A gre ſo profonndly attached to him, who 


« coveted 


1 The FED. of his ſon with the daughter of Claudius. 
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HAF.“ coveted nothing, on this occaſion, beſides the 


« honour of being choſen into this high connec- 
« tion, and who had no ambition beyond the du- 
« ties of his truſt, as a guard to the ſacred perſon 
of the Emperor, For himſelf he was willing to 
« periſh whenever, his Sovereign ſhould ceaſe to 
“ protect him; but his family had many enemies, 
« and needed to be raiſed into ſome ſuch place of 
« advantage, at which they might be leſs expoſed 


to the haughty and i gripes inſults of Agrip- 
* pina and her offspring. 


In anſwer to this l the Emperor ac- 
knowledged the merits of his favourite; but did not 
give him any encouragement on the ſubject of his 
requeſt. * Princes,” he ſaid, were not, like 
private men, at liberty to follow their own in- 


4 clinations, but muſt conſult the opinion of the 


„world; and obſerved, that, under this reſtraint, 
« he muſt, for the preſent, ſuppreſs what he was 


 * moſt inclined to reply. That Livilla might de- 
termine for herſelf, whether, having been the 


« wife of Druſus, ſhe was to accept of a ſecond 
« huſband; or if ſhe had any doubts in the mat- 
« ter, ſhe might conſult her mother and her grand- 


„ mother, fitter counſellors on that occaſion than 
he could pretend to be; that the marriage which 
« Sejanus propoſed for himſelf would not allay, 
„ but rather inflame, the malice of Agrippina, 


« and divide the family of Cæſar into parties; 


« that it worry be impoſſible for him, if he ſhould 
„form 


1 Tacit. Annal. lib. iv, c. 39. 
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s . « form this alliance, to remain in his preſent con- 
« dition: that Auguſtus, in deliberating on the 
% choice of a huſband for his own daughter, be- 
« cauſe he wiſhed'fora ſon-in-law whoſe pretenſions 
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i « were not likely to diſturb the public tranquillity, 
: „had indeed turned his thoughts on ſome perſons 
« of Equeſtrian rank; but that the example, never- 
a * theleſs, was againſt Sejanus; for Auguſtus did not 
| actually marry his daughter to a Roman knight, 


« but firſt to Agrippa, and afterwards to himſelf.” 
He concluded with inſinuating, that he had other 


matter, he ſaid, ſhould in a proper time be made 
known to the Senate and to the People. 

Sejanus was alarmed by this intricate and am- 
biguous anſwer, and- dreaded a change of his 
maſter's mind. He had hitherto excluded every 
competitor from the Emperor's. favour ; but a 
temper ſo prone to ſuſpicion, he knew could be 
eaſily turned. againſt him, and would receive -en- 
couragement from numbers, as foon as they ſhould 

* ſee the firſt ſigns of diſtruſt. For theſe reaſons, 
he is ſaid at this time to have formed the defign 
of perſuading Tiberius to remove from the city. 
When at a diſtance, he truſted that, by means of 
the guards, who were the bearers of all expreſſes 
and meſſages, he might be maſter of the Emper- 
or's correſpondence, and prevent the acceſs of 
every ſuſpicious perſon. With this view he ex- 


views for his friend; owned that there was nothing 
too high for his merits; and his opinion in this 


patiated 


1 Tacit, Annal, lib, iv, c. 40, 
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nl patiated on the txoubles to which the Sovereign 
I, was expoſed. at Rome; moleſted with trifles, and 


crowded, Wherever he went, with multitudes of 
idle or importunate people; magnifying, at the 


ſame time, the pleaſures of retirement, where, free 


from the diſguſt and the ayocation of inferior ob- 


jects, he might beſtow! his attention on the con- 


duct and reſult of ſuch affairs only as * math 
of his notice. | | 

Whatever effect we many fannals the nden 
tations of Sejanus to have had in perſuading the 
Emperor to retire from Rome, it is probable that, 


in forming this reſolution, ſtill more was owing to 
his own. temper. . Though deeply tinctured with 


pride, the inherent vice of his family, Tiberius 
had not any ſhare of that vanity which leads men 
to diſplay their fortunes and perſons in the view 


of the world. Content with the gratification of 
his appetites, and joining hypocriſy with the worſt 


ſpecies of ſenſuality, he could ſubmit to obſcurity; 


and, although the reſources of ſolitude were.now 


diminiſhed by the effects of age, yet a temper be- 


come more jealous of the world, and more averſe 
to its notice, inclined him more to withdraw from 
the city, and to maintain from a diſtance that 


watch which he had hitherto kept over the ac- 


tions, words, and even thoughts of its inhabitants. 


He accordingly, in the twelfth year of his reign, 


under pretence of dedicating in Campania a temple 
to Jupiter and another to Auguſtus, withdrew from 


Rome; 


I Infita Claudiæ familiz ſuperbia. Tacir. 
: : 
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Rome ; and after this time, during the remainder c a b. 
of his life, under various pretences, but with re- 4 IT 


peated profeſſions of his intention to return, he 
continued to abſent himſelf. Having performed 
the ceremonies for which he had gone to Cam- 
pania, he paſſed from thence to Caprez, a ſmall 
iſland under a heads land, which was called the 
Promontory of Minerva, making one ſide of the 
Bay of Naples. It is probable that, after mature 
deliberation, he had fixed on this ſpot as a place 
of ſecurity and an agreeable retreat. It was co- 
vered by the high lands of Minerva from the 
north-eaſt winds, and was open to breezes from 
the ſea on the ſouth-weſt. It was acceſſible but 
to very ſmall veſſels, and this only at a fingle 
place. The ſeas were open to his ſcouts, and no 
fail could approach without his knowledge, or 
land any perſon without his permiſſion. In this 
ſeceſſion it appears, that he divided the guards, 
having one part in the iſland for the defence of his 
perſon, and the other at Rome, to enforce the man- 
dates of his government. 

Among the Romans who were admitted into 
this retreat are mentioned Sejanus, from whom 
the Emperor was ſtill inſeparable, Curtius Atticus, 
a Roman knight, and Cocceius Nerva *, a Senator 
of great dignity, who, poſſeſſing much knowledge 
in the laws and conſtitutions of the commonwealth, 
was ſtill acceptable, or even neceſſary, in the coun- 

| 2D clls 
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HAP. Cils of a Prince, who, except where his own paſ- 

— ſions were concerned, ſtill wiſned to be reaſonable 
and juſt. This perſon, however, from whatever 
cauſe, ſoon after ended his be on this iſland by 
a voluntary deatg. 

Tiberius, in the latter ty of his life, admit- 
ted likewiſe into his privacy at Capreæ, Caius, the 
third ſon of Germanicus, better known by the 
name of Caligula. The ſociety, however, in which 
he delighted moſt, was made up chiefly of Greeks, 

_ profeſſed men of letters, but more eminent as flat- 
terers and miniſters of pleaſure. For ſuch men he 
had no reſpect, but ſuffered them to amuſe him 
with their ſpeculations, or rather with a kind of 
literary buffoonery, in diſcuſſing ludicrous queſ- 
tions which he himſelf was pleaſed to propoſe; 
ſuch as, Who was the mother of Hecuba, and 
what ſpecies of muſic was ſung by the Syrens ? 
Theſe literary buffoons, however, no leſs than the 

objects of his political jealouſy, experienced occa- 
ſionally the effects of his capricious diſguſts. One 

of them was baniſhed to the iſland Cynaria for 
hinting a joke on the Doric accent, which the 
Emperor had acquired at Rhodes in his pronun- 
ciation of Greek. Another, having found out that 

the Emperor read books every morning, out of 
which he propoſed his queſtions at night; and 
' obſerving the book which the Emperor had been 
reading, came ſo well prepared to diſcufs every 

© .. queſtion, . 
1 Sueton, in Tiber. c. 70. | | 
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queſtion, that his trick was ſuſpected. He was CHAT. 


baniſhed from the Emperor's company, and after- 


wards; by cruel uſage, a to 11. violent hands 
on himſelf. 


Were it eftabliſhed, that ;nomioy coild have 


no effect, nor the odious aſpe of vice deter man- 
kind from yielding to the vile conſiderations that 
lead to the practice of it, there would be no apo- 
logy for moleſting the world with many particu- 
lars, either of the paſt or ſubſequent part of this 
deteſtable reign. But it is likely that ingenuous 
minds may arrive at what is juſt, by deſiring to 


ſhun what is odious and vile, no leſs than by ad- 


miring and aiming at what is noble and worthy. 
Certain follies and vices ſometimes gain ſtrength 


from the faſhion and the example of perſons in 


high ſituation. But it is eftabliſhed by the feelings 
of mankind through every age; that malice, jea- 


louſy, rancour and cruelty, cannot derive any luſ- 
ns, ror rojv conſolation even from the purple, 


or the throne of Cæſar; and Tiberius himſelf, con- 
ſidered as the monument of an infamy to be ſhun- 


ned, may be a teacher of humanity and of wiſ- 
dom not leſs effectual than Aurelius or Trajan. 


This tyrant, though now withdrawn from the re- 
ſentment of thoſe whom he injured, did not ſuffer 
his vigilant jealouſy to ſleep over the rumours and 
reports of his informers and ſpies, but rather, with 
a more open and unguarded ſeverity, watched 


over crimes which had no exiſtence but in his 


own imagination, or in' his remembrance of the 
countenance and aſpect of the perſons he diſliked. 


Vor. V. 2 r 
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CHAP. In: his; preſent retreat, he ſeemed to multiply the 
= objets of his hatred, in-proportion as he himſelf 


was ſecure; and in order to compenſate the diſ- 
tance to which he was removed, employed a pro- 
portional ſpeed and deciſion, to ſurpriſe and to 
prevent thoſe who were ſuſpected of any deſigns 
againſt himſelf. From Capreæ, his mandates, for 
the moſt part, were carried to the Senate, and to 
the military officers at Rome, not as complaints 
againſt the ſuppoſed offender, or as inſtructions to 
the magiſtrate to make trial or inquiry. into the 
guilt of the accuſed, n warrants for their im- 
mediate execution. 

Agrippina and her und with their 8 or 
thoſe of the father Germanicus, were principal ob- 
jects of the preſent Emperor's animoſity and cruel 
diſlike. This family being high in the favour of the 
People, he fancied that the young men might not be 
diſpoſed to defer the completion of their hopes, un- 
til a natural event had beſtowed upon them a ſuc- 
ceſſion, which a daring attempt might accelerate. 
Nero and Druſus, the two elder ſons of this fa- 
mily; having, without any authority from the Em- 
peror, been included by the Senate in the forms 
of public prayer, their names were again expung- 
ed by his order, and with an admonition to the 
Senate, not to inflame the ambition of youth with 
1 and exorbitant honours. | 

This forward attempt to place the fou of Ger- 
manicus on the ſteps of the throne, was ſuppoſed 
to N n the ambition of their mother 

I 2139 40 JO „ | 
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Agrippina, Who appearing to carry in her high looks c HA P. 
and vehement temper the pretenſions of the grand- — 


daughter of Auguſtus, and the mother of future 
Emperors, eber ſeemed, in the jealous « eye of Ti- 
berius, to reptoach him with his having uſurped, | 
and with his” continuing to poſſeſs, what was due 
to herſelf and to her children. Sejanus did not 
neglect to cultivate the animoſity of either party. 
He had notice conveyed to Agrippina of a de- 
ſigh that was hatching at Capreæ againſt her life, 
and excited her by theſe inſinuations to give the 
Empetor provoking marks of her caution and diſ- 
truſt ; | theſe were eaſily interpreted as the ſymp- 
toms 2 a guilty mind i in herſelf, and thus haſtened 
ſuch means of prevention on his part, as he thought 
proper to employ againſt her. 
As mutual provocations had bald between 
Agrippina and the Emperor before his. departure 
from Rome, and as ſhe was become a principal 
object of his diſlike, it is extremely probable that 
he bad then reſolved . the ruin of her family, ; 
tion at Caprez for the more ſafe execution of an 
unpopular act, which might occaſion ſome tumult 
in the city, or even a defection of the army. He 
proceeded, however, by degrees in the execution 
of his purpoſe, and before his departure from 
Rome, had made a trial of his power againſt ſome 
of. her relations and friends. Under this deſerip- 
tion, he had ordered the execution of Soſia Galla 
and Claudia Pulchra, two women of noble birth, 
0 


. 
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CHAP. who were related to Agrippina by blood, and much 
r in her confidence. 

Upon occaſion of the laſt of theſe exeantions, 

this princeſs, conſidering herſelf as aimed at in 
this cruel action, ventured, with a vehemence and 
impetuoſity which made part of her character, to 
reproach the Emperor with his tyranny, accoſting 
him to this purpoſe, as he was engaged in his de- 
votions at the ſhrine of Auguſtus: It ill becomes 
« a perſon,” ſhe ſaid, who affects to worſhip the 
«« parent, to practiſe the ruin of his offspring. 
The ſpirit of him von adore, is not tranſ- 
s ferred into the inanimate marble which you 
« . worſhip, but into his living poſterity whom you 
10 opprels, and whom you cauſe to live in continual 
« mourning, and in ſorrow. Pulchra muſt periſh 
« now for the ſame .reaſon that was formerly fatal 

« to Sofia, for hex being the unhappy relation and 
4 friend of thoſe you are determined to ruin.“ 
Tiberius replied in a Greek quotation, implying 
that ſhe was hurt, becauſe ſbe was not allowed. to 
reign”; and in theſe words, contrary to his uſual 

diſficaulation, betrayed the rancour of his mind 2, 

After the retreat of Tiberius to Capreæ, Seja- 
nus, to gratify the paſſions of his maſter, and to 
make way for his own ambition, continued his 
practices againſt the family of Germanicus. He 
had fpies placed about them, and received fre- 
quent WN in writing, of what paſſed in 
their 


x Theo led, quia non raue. 
2 Tacit; Annal. lib. iv. e. 32. 
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their company. He had accounts, in particular, of c x AP. 
all the actions and words of Nero, the eldeſt of the == 


two brothers, from Julia Druſilla, the wife of this 


young man, who was engaged by her mother Livil- 


la to betray her huſband, He took meaſures to pro- 


| voke both the brothers to angry and unguarded ex- 


preſſions, and had theſe effects of his own provoca- 
tions carefully reported to the Emperor. He had 


emiſſaries, who inſinuating themſelves into the fa- 


vour and confidence of theſe young men, urged 


them to raſh and deſperate reſolutions ; ſuch as that 


of calling upon the armies in Germany to ſupport 
their rights, of taking refuge at the ſhrine of Au- 
guſtus, and of appealing to the People. When 
theſe emiſſaries could Not actually prevail on the 


ernennen 


gage in the crimes they ſuggeſted, they had in- 


ſtructions to accuſe them to the Emperor of hay- 
ing deliberated on ſuch dangerous projects. 


While the ſons of Agrippina were thus ſur- 
rounded with fnares, their moſt faithful retainers 
and friends were expoſed to the ſame dangers, or 


actually fell under the hands of the executioner. 


Among theſe, Titius Sabinus had been diſtinguiſh- 


ed by his affection to Germanicus, and remained 


ſtill attached to his family. He had been, upon 
this account, an object of the Emperor's averſion, 
and likely to ſuffer under the firſt plauſible pre- 
tence that could be found againſt him. Being ſe- 


lected, ſoon after the retreat of Tiberius, by the 
ſagacity of thoſe who wiſhed to pay their court, 
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0 HA P.j9 as a proper object on whom to diſplay their zeal, 


F he. was attacked at once by four perſons. of Sena- 
forian x rank, Latinius. Latiaris, Porcius Cato, Poli- 
tius, Rufus, and M. Oppius, all of them, already 
promoted to the dignity of Prætor, and now. aſ- 
Piring to "that, « of. Conſul. . They agreed to pay 
their court; , by. ſame notable ſervice, to the Empe- 
for and his favourite. The firſt undertook, by inſi- 
nuating | himſelf into, the confidence of, Sabinus, to 
betray him into ſome ariminal action or expreſſion. 
The other three were to be placed within hearing 
of what mould paſs, i in order to be cited as wit- 
neſſes. Ne 
b A ſnare, fo artfully laid, pots 83 be 3 
ed. The injured, wherever they think themſelves 
ſafe, are apt to complain; ; and Sabinus, finding 
that his faithful attachment to the family of his 
late friend was. warmly applauded by Latiaris, un- 
warily joined with the traitor in lamenting the ini- 
quity of the times, and the cruelty of Sejanus and 
Tiberius. Converſations to this purpoſe being re- 
peated at ſome ſuppoſed confidential interviews; 
but in the hearing of the. other three, who were 4 
cretly poſted as witneſſes ; ; it ſoon. appeared, that 
there was ſufficient matter againſt Sabinus; and 
the information was conveyed to the Emperor. my 
The informers, as a ſpecimen both of their zeal 
and of their ability, gave a particular account of 
their conduct i in bringing the treaſonable thoughts 
of Sabinus to licht. The information was ap- 
plauded at Caprez, returned to the Senate, and 


by 
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by them cotifidered, not as a criminal charge to be c HA P. 
tried, but as a warrant for the immediate death of = 


the accuſed,” And Sabinus being found by the 
officers, commiſſioned to ſeize him, paying his de- 
votion at ſome public altar, he was dragged from 
thence to immediate execution. The particulars 
of the detection were Publiſhed, in order to ſhew 
with what zeal the Emperor was ſerved; and in 


order to reftrain the diſaffected, by a mutual diſ- 


truſt, fro entering | into any ſuch dangerous cqun- 


ng N QELITLENL CLE 23 $ 
The tragical death of a petlin, generally loved 


and reſpected; his being dragged by the execu- 


tioner through the ftreets'at noon-day in fight of 
the People, ſpread a general conſternation in the 
city. All orders of men, under their firſt impreſ- 
ſions, deſerted the public places; but preſently re- 
collecting that their flight might be imputed to a 
participation of guilt, or at leaſt to ſome degree of 
ſympathy with the perſon who ſuffered, they im- 


mediately returned to the places of public reſort, 


and affected their uſual eaſe and tranquillity. But 
from thenceforward, for ſome time, it was obſer- 
ved, that a melancholy filence took place, even in 
the moſt ſecret converſations of relations and inti- 
mate companions, who; from this bans ay Jong 
learned to diſtruſt one another. 

Tiberius, upon receiving the report of Sabinus's 
execution, thanked the Senate for the juſtice they 
had done on this enemy of the commonwealth, 
and mentioned a danger to which his perſon was 
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GHAP. ſtill. expoſed from other enemies, more formidable 
3 than thoſe they had already deſtroyed. In this 


ominous inſinuation, he was ſuppoſed to point at 
Agrippina and her ſons. Afinius Gallus ventured 


to call for an explanation, by moving the Senate to 


addreſs the Emperor, that he would be. graciauſly 
1 to make known the object of his apprehen- 


ons, and that he would accept of their ſervices in 
the defence of his perſon. 6 
Gallus had married Vipfania, from whom Tibe- n 
rius was ſeparated, when his marriage with Julia 
Was determined. By this alliance, Gallus became 
the relation of. Agrippina 1 and, what was ſtill 
more dangerous for him, had preſumed to ſucceed 


the Emperor himſelf i in a connection, of which he 
ſtill was enxious and jealous. This circumſtance 


rendered him, to the dark. and vindictive mind, of 
Tiberius, an object of deliberate malice. . When his 
motion to addreſs the Emperor for an explanation 


8 of his fears was reported at court, it was confider- 
EY ed as a ſaucy attempt to penetrate, the ſecrets of 


government, as 4 contempt, of authority, and a dan- 
gerous attack upon. the majeſty of the Prince. 
Tiberius would haye ſeized this opportunity to 
execute his revenge againſt Gallus, if he had not. 
been diverted | from i it by Sejanus himſelf, who wiſh- 
ed rather to keep his mind intent on the deſtruction 
. Agrippina and the two; Gael of her ſons, who 
Were 


* Ie: was th dangitr of Agrippa by a former maztings ad con 
e the half- -liſter « of ee 
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5 were equally objects of jealouſy to the miniſter as CHAR. 9 
J to the Emperor himſelf, , | \ 9 
3 Such were the affairs which 3 in the 

| Roman State, to the great political queſtions which 

) formerly uſed, to divide the Senate and the People; 

and as the event of theſe affairs turned upon, the 

Þ caprice of individuals, they were very much affected 

| by any alterations which happened at court, It be- 

ing now the fourth, year after the retreat of the Em- 

"i peror to Capreæ, a conſiderable change took place in 

the death. of Livia; Auguſta, Who, by her firſt mar- 

| riage, was, the mother. of Tiberius; and by her 

= | ſecond, the widow: of Auguſtus, by whom ſhe had 

no children. She appears, to have been a woman 

of conſummate addreſs. According to Tacitus, 

N a fond and partial mother, an obſequious wife; 

ö uniting, in her own character, the abilities of her 
huſband, with the duplicity of her ſon. Being 
aſked, by what arts ſhe had kept her place ſo long 
in the confidence of Auguſtus ? By the moſt 
+. ſcrupulous virtue,” ſhe ſaid ; © by impligitrobe- 

4 dience; by not meddling in affairs of State; by 
66 overlooking, his intrigues with other women. 

The authority of Livia had been a conſiderable 
reſtraint on the temper of her ſon; and being ex- 
erted to thwart him on ſome 1 con- 
tributed to the reſolution he took; of retiring from 

- Rome. Both the mother and the ſon had their 
jealouſies and their reſentments apart; but as they 

did 


x Dio, Caff; lib, Ixil. c. 2. 
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cu xe. did not always fix on the ſame objects, ſuch as 
— were perſecuted by the one, ſometimes found a re- 


füge with the other! They concurred in their aver- 
ſion to- Agrippina, but were probably divided in 
their inclinations töwards her children. Livia, 


tainted wir the ranedur of a ſtepmother *, r, and 


incite@ by perſonal jeulouſies, ever ſaw in the per- 
ſon of Agrippina ati air of ſuperiority, which ſeem” 
ed to reproach her as the wife of Nero, and but 
an intruder into the family of ' Ceſar. With re- 
ſpect tõ the widow of Germanicus, therefore, ſhe 
was probably more implacable even than the Em- 
peror himſelf; but with reſpect to his offspring, 
theſe being her own grandchildren, it may be ſup- 
poſed that ſlie could not poſſibly adopt the 'paſ- 
ſions of Sejanus to their prejudice, nor Wiſh to re- 
move them, in order to make way for the ambi- 
tion of · a ſtranger. The death of Livia was ag 
ebrdingly toithoſe'young men a fatal circumſtance, 
and facilitated the execution of the deſigns which 


the Emperor, or his favourite, had formed againſt 


them. Soon after the funeral rites were perform- 
ed; the ſtorm which” had been long impending 
over them accordingly broke out. A letter from 
the Emperor was preſented to the Senate, accuſing 
Agrippina, and Nero the eldeſt of her ſons, not of 


any plot or confpitiicy againſt the State, or of ariy 


breach of the public peace, but charging the 


| young man with lewdneſs, and the mother with 


haughty looks, and a ſtubborn Leart. | 
Erol: This 


— 


x W odiis. Tacir. 
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This Pg was received in the Senate with "OY 
priſe. After ſome interval of conſternation. and > 
filence, a motion was made to proceed in the mat- 
ter to which it referred; but there being no ſpe- 
cific charge, and no inſtructions to form a proſe- 
eution, it was obſerved, that the Emperor might 
haye, given way to his diſpleaſure in angry ex- 
preſſions, without intending any further cenſure 
or judicial: ſeverities. Junius Ruſticus, who had 
been appointed by Tiberius clerk or ſecretary of 
the Senate, ventured to adviſe a delay, in order 
that the e might h ”m— time to , recaniider 
: with his 1 intentions: 515 8 

In the mean time, the purport of this * was 
rumoured abroad, and the Senate was beſet with 
multitudes of the People, who, carrying the ef- 
figies of Agrippina and her ſon, exclaimed, that 
the letter in queſtion muſt have been forged ; that 
it was impoſſible. the Emperor could intend the 
deſtruction of his own family; and, after the Se- 
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nate broke up, there continued to be handed about 


in the ſtreets invecti ves againſt Sejanus, under the 
feigned title of ſpeeches delivered in that aſſembly. 
When theſe particulars came to be known at Ca- 
prez, they were repreſented by Sejanus as an in- 
ſult upon the Senate, and as a contempt. of the 
Emperor's authority. Libels, he ſaid, were dar- 
ingly publiſhed; the People were aſſembled in 
diſorderly tumults, and nothing was wanting to 
complete the rebellion, but arms, and the perſonal 
preſence 


. 


— 
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CHAP. preſence of ithoſs leaders who were pe fol 
— — 3 Jo 1291 


Tiberius accordingly cant his complaint t to 
the Senate, reprimanding them for not having pro- 
ceeded on his former letter ; but infinuated, that 
he did not aim at the life of Agrippina, nor at 
chat of her ſon. In this, he ſeemed to require a 
ſentence of exile or impriſonment; and the mem- 
bers, now as much decided as they had been lately 
perplexed and irreſolute, were eager to diſtinguiſh 
their zeal. After four-and-forty elaborate ſpeeches 
had been delivered; all tending to prove the ne- 

ceſſity of immediate ſeverities, it was reſolved that 
Agrippina, with the eldeſt of her ſons, ſhould be 
banfſhed; the firſt into the iſland” Pandateria, 
the place where her mother, the unhappy Julia, 
had been confined; and the other to Pontia, ano- 
ther -ifſand on the fame coaſt *, The younger 
brothers were overlooked on the preſent occaſion. 
Druſus, the ſeeond, being perſuaded by Sejanus 
that the removal of his elder brother tended to 
Bis own advantage, by opening his way to the em- 
pire, took no part in the diftreſſes of his family. 
He himſelf, however, was ſoon after put in con- 
finement,” and for ſome years kept a priſoner at 
N wh in a ſecret receſs of the Emperor's palace. 

Tiberius, in ſome inſtances, endeavoured to 
| compenſate the injuſtice which he practiſed againſt 
one ſet of perſons, by acts of munificence to others, 
whom he ſelected as objects of his bounty, or who 

1 Suston, in Tiber. e. 33, 34. 
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were of too little conſequence to incur his Jea- CHAP. 
louſy. He ſeized an opportunity of this kind, 6... _B 


about the time that Agrippina and her ſon expe- 
rienced his vengeance, by relieying numbers who 
had ſuffered by a fire which had recently conſum- 
ed ſome part of the city, and others, who had ſuf. 


fered by the fall of a temporary theatre erected at 


Fidenz ; a diſaſter, by which, according to Taci- 
tus, about fifty thouſand perſons were killed or hurt. 


Continuing, however, with reſpect to thoſe who 


incurred his averſion or his diſtruſt, to exerciſe a 
cruelty which ſeemed to increaſe with age, or with 
the conſciouſneſs of his own demerit towards 


mankind, he proceeded againſt Aſinius Gallus with 


fingular marks of deliberate malice; took mea- 
ſures to prolong and imbitter the ſufferings of this 
favourite victim; wiſhed to witneſs their effects, 
and to enforce the impreſſion of them with pe- 


culiar cireumſtances of inſult and mockery. For 


this purpoſe, he procured a deputation from the 
Senate to be ſent to Caprez, and took care that 
Aſinius Gallus ſhould be one of the deputies. Up- 
on their arrival, he received Gallus in a manner 
peculiarly gracious, admitted him as a party in all 
his entertainments, and as an ordinary gueſt at his 


table; but having in the mean time ſent a com- 


plaint of treaſon againſt him to Rome, and di- 
rected that a warrant from the Senate ſhould be 
ſent to ſeize his perſon, he continued his former 
behaviour, and detained him at Capreæ, under 
various en of kindneſs, until the warrant of 

the 
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cnae. the Senate to ſeize him ſhould arrive. He took 
— care to be preſent when this warrant was exe 


cuted, affected ſurpriſe, even pretended to be di- 
ſtreſſed, and, when the priſoner was removed, gave 
ſtrict injunctions that no violence ſhould be offered 
to him} nor any ſentence paſſed 6.770 him, until | 
he himſelf ſhould return to Rome. | 
In this ambiguous injunction, Gallus was con- 
demned to a lingering ſtate of ſuſpenſe and of 
ſuffering, without the knowledge of his crime, or 
of the perſon by whom he was accuſed; a ſpecies 
of refinement on cruelty which Tiberius had late- 
ly adopted, and on which he ſometimes expreſſed 
his meaning. Having a petition preſented to him, 
that one of his' priſoners might be allowed to die: 
J am not,” he ſaid, ra reconciled to | 
« him for that.“ ! | 
While Sejanus was confidered as we author of 
moſt of theſe cruel acts, and was accordingly the 
general object of flattery as well as of terror, he 
was in reality himſelf the dupe of his maſter's 
cunning, and at this very time was already doom- 
ed to deſtruction. n em 
Tiberius, either moved by a mere change of ca- 
price incident to unhappy men, or warned of ſome 
danger to his on perſon, from the height and 
from the views to which he had raiſed this fa- 
vourite, had been for ſome time ſecretly reſolved 
on his ruin; but while he revolved this purpoſe 
in his own mind, and weighed the dangers to 
which he himſelf * be — in the execu- 
tion 
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tion of it, he redoubled the uſual marks of his fa- cx aw, 


vour, and in all his diſpatches, in which he men- 
tioned Sejanus to the Senate, deſigned him, My 
Sejanus, and * . of my cares and ** la- 
bours. | | 
The public, as well as det minion tijeaſel, were 
impoſed; upon by theſe : appearances. No honour 
was moved for the Emperor, in which Sejanus was 
not included. Their ſtatues ſtill continued to be 
erected together, and were multiplied in every 
ſtreet; and when the Emperor ſignified his plea- 
ſure that Sejanus ſnould be named to the Con- 
ſulate, together with himſelf, the Senate replied, 
by an act, veſting the Prince ang his favourite 
with this dignity-for five years. ol 
Hitherto, it is probable that 8 Wb a- 
ware of the vigilance and penetration of this of- 
ficer, and of the numerous ſpies he had employed, 
had not confided his ſecret to any perſon whatever, 
and wiſhed to remove him from his perſon, be- 
fore he ventured to proceed any further in his de- 
ſign. For this purpoſe, he had choſen him for his 
own colleague in the Conſulate of the approach 
ing year; and, under pretence of delegating to 
him the whole functions of an office, to which the 
Emperor himſelf could not attend, he ſent him to 


r 3t 


For ſome time by" this e of the Soye⸗ 
reign arrived in the city, the uſual executions for 
treaſon were continued, and perſons who had in- 


curred he ſuſpicion either of the Prince or his 
| miniſter, 
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4 CHAP. miniſter, periſhed with their wives and their chil- 
Sree Many of them, as uſual, to prevent con- 
* _filcation, the effect of a formal ſentence, laid vio- 
lent hands on themſelves, and ſome exhibited this 
horrid ſpectacle even at the bar of the Senate 
While Sejanus thus ſeemed to wield the impe- 
rial power, and to hold the lives of the People at 
his mercy, he was attended by multitudes, who 
preſſed to his gate in ſuch numbers, that the court 
of his palace could ſcarcely receive them. He 
Alighted the attentions that were paid to him; but 
with unwearied jealouſy remarked every appear- 
ance of neglect, and doomed to deſtruction perſons 
who gave any ſigns of impatience, under the ſtate 
of ſervility and debaſement to which they were 
reduced. n 
In the mean . „ Tiberius ai with great 
ceircumſpection. He had accepted the Conſulate 
merely to flatter his miniſter, and to increaſe' his 
ſecurity, in being placed out of danger, as colleague 
of the Emperor himſelf; But being to deſtroy this 
_ colleague, it was neceſſary that ſome one ſhould be 
preſent, on whom, at his removal, the dignity of 
Conſul might devolve. For this reaſon, he di- 
| veſted himſelf of the office, and ſubſtituted C. 
Memmius Regulus, who, on the firſt of May, 
was admitted to replace the Emperor as the col- 
league of Sejanus. From thenceforward, the con- 
duct of this Emperor threw the favourite him- 
ſelf, and the ITO in general, into great per- 
| plexity. 


x Dio Caff, lib. Iviii. c. 4. 
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plexity. In ſome of his letters to the Senate, he RA. 


ſpoke of his own health as declining, and of him- 
ſelf as a dying perſon. In his next, he announ- 
ced his recovery, and a defign of ſpeedily viſiting 
the metropolis, He commended Sejanus in one 
Jetter, he cenſured him in another ; ſometimes fa- 
voured none but his partizans and adherents, at 
other times affected to prefer his rivals. It is poſ- 
ſible that, in theſe inconſiſtencies, he himſelf ac- 
tually wavered between hatred and fear; and ap- 
prehending the great influence of Sejanus over the 
Prætorian guards, heſitated in the execution of his 
purpoſe. It is likewiſe extremely agreeable to his 
character, to ſuppoſe that he meant, by holding 
forth ſome ſigns of diſpleaſure, to urge the object 
of it to ſome act of indiſeretion or inſolence, 

which could be made the foundation of a plauſible 
charge againſt him, and that he had ſpies on his 
conduct to lay hold of any pretence of this kind 
he ſhould furniſh for an impeachment; but that, 
fearing to drive him prematurely to ſome dange- 
rous act of deſpair, he retracted in one meſſage the 
provocation he had given in a former, 
-* Whil Sejanus appeared, from many cireum- 
ſtances in the conduct of the Emperor towards him, 
to be out of favour, he was raiſed ſuddenly to the 
dignity of Pontiff, together with Caius Cœſar Cali- 
gula; and thinking this a favourable opportunity ro 
recover his place about the perſon of his maſter, 
he deſired leave to offer his thanks at Caprez ; 
but was told that he might ſpate bimſelf the 

Vor. V. Aa | trouble, 
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CHAP. trouble, for that the Emperor- was loop to be at 
— Rome. | 

To try the effect of a freſh mortiienion on the 
temper of this devoted favourite, Caius Cæſar Ca- 
ligula was declared ſucceſſor in the empire. The 
popularity of the family of Germanicus made this 
declaration be received with univerſal joy; and 

being joined to other indications, that Sejanus no 

longer had -the exclufive poſſeſſion of the Em- 
peror's confidence, ſomewhat diminiſhed the court 
that was paid to him. 

From this time, it is probable that Tiberius took 
into his councils - Macro, an officer already of 
high rank in the Prætorian bands, and whom he 
deſtined to ſucceed. Sejanus in the command of 
_ that body. With Macro, he concerted the man- 
ner of removing this dangerous man, and formed 
a plan, which was to be intruſted to his execution. 
Sejanus was to be flattered with new hopes; he 
was to be ſurpriſed in the Senate, while the guards 

were to be amuſed with, what was a new circum- 

ſtance in this reign, the diſtribution of a bounty 

F from the Emperor. 

In proceeding to the execution of a plan, to W 
the Emperor was led by his habits of duplicity, or 
which, from his fear of the troops that were under 
the command of Sejanus, he thought himſelf ob- 
liged to contrive with ſo much circumſpection, he 
intimated to the Senate, and to Sejanus himſelf, 
that he ſpeedily meant to veſt him with the 'cha- 


2 of Tribune, a dignity which rendered the 
a perſon 


1 
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perſon ſacred, and which, upon this account, the CHAP. 

Cæſars had in ſome meaſure appropriated to them- * | 

ſelves. Whilſt this intimation was ſuppoſed ' to | 

lull the victim into a perfect ſecurity; Macro was | 
= diſpatched to Rome, and took care to arrive at an 
hour when the Senate had been, by order of the | 


Emperor, appointed to aſſemble.” He met Sejanus 

) juſt as he-had poſted, his guard, and was entering | | 
at the door of the Senate-houſe ; and being aſked, | 

what commands he had from the Emperor, and | 


what letters for the Conſul? anſwered, That he 
< had brought the intended appointment to the Tri- 
f bunitian power, and was to A it before the Se- 
- nate. 
f * Sejanus took his ED with the uſual 0 
1 dance of perſons who had accompanied him from 
i his wn houſe, and had the members of the Se- 
nate ſtill crowding around him as uſual, when 
e Macro preſented the PALIAR of the n and 


8 retired. 
a This paper was ; artfully ae up, to gain time 
y in the reading, and to keep all parties in ſuſpenſe, 
while Macro ſhould take his meaſures to ſecure the 
h guards. In the preamble, the name of Sejanus 
Cr was not at all mentioned; in the ſubſequent parts 
Ty of the paper, he was ſometimes extolled and ſome- 
J- times cenſured. Other affairs were intermixed 
e with this, and the ſuſpenſe whieh ſo long and ſo 
f, ſtrange a performance occaſioned in the minds of 
* thoſe who were preſent, amounted to a degree of 6 3 
e A a 2 ſtupefaction. ww * 


n 1 Vetboſa et grandis epiſtola venit a Capreis, Juvenal, Sat. 10. v. 71. 
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er. ſtupefaction. But it concluded at laſt with a per- 
» emptory charge of treaſon againſt Sejanus; upon 
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which the crowd of attendants inſtantly withdrew 
from the Conſul's chair, on which he was ſeated. 
His colleague in office, Regulus, called upon him 
by name to ſtand up; but ſo much was he ſtunned, 
and ſo little accuſtomed to this tone of voice, that 
upon a ſecond call, he ſtarted from his ſeat, and 


aſked, if the words were addreſſed to him? Sur- 


priſe had diſqualified him to take any vigorous 
reſolution; and when he began to recollect him- 
ſelf, the precautions already taken by his enemies, 
rendered all his endeavours too late. 

Macro, as ſoon as he had delivered the Empe- 
ror's letter to be read in the Senate, went to the 
guard which was poſted at the doors; informed 


them, that he brought a donative from the Empe- 


ror, which they were then to ſhare with their fel- 
low-ſoldiers in the barracks ; that for this purpoſe, 
they were immediately to be relieved by a party 
of the city watch. This being done, he led them 


to the citadel, or what was called the Camp of 


the Prætorian bands *, diftributed the Emperor's 


bounty, and at the ſame time taxed their com- 


mander with ingratitude to ſo kind a maſter ; in- 


timated his removal, produced his own a. 
lion to ſucceed him, and, by the authority of 


1 which he was now poſſeſſed, as well as by the 
precautions he had taken, prevented any diſtur- 


hanger og that ne body of men. 
Meantime, 
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Meantime, Sejanus being deſerted in the Senate HAP. 


by thoſe who had attended him into the houſe, and 
who a few moments before preſſed to be firſt in his 
notice, was taken into cuſtody by the party which 
had relieved his own guard, and was treated as a 
perſon accuſed of the higheſt crimes. On the firſt 
motion for a commitment, he was ordered to pri- 
ſon; and all who were preſent began to give un- 
feigned or affected demonſtrations of joy. From 

many, the fear that was lately expreſſed in adula- 
tion and couttſhip, now burſt forth in reproaches 
and inſults. In others, who were more nearly 
connected with the prifoner, or more likely to be 
involved in his fate, the occaſion ſtruck terror; but 
even this paſſion was diſguiſed under the affecta- 
tion of joy. The populace, as he paſſed through 
the ſtreets, took their part, as uſual, in the ſtorm 
which burſt on this unfortunate man; and, that he 
might not have the conſolation of paſſing unſeen, 
tore away or threw open the folds of his robe, 
with which he endeavoured to cover his face. 
On the ſame day, the Senate met again in a 
temple contiguous to the priſon in which Sejanus 
was confined, and without any ſpecific charge or 
evidence of guilt, gave ſentence of death againſt 
him, which was accordingly executed. The dead 

body, as ufual in the caſe of treaſon, being made 
" faſt on a hook, was dragged through the ſtreets, 
and caſt into the river, where it was thrown up, or 
continued afloat during ſome days, under the con- 
tinual inſults of a multitude of people. | 
Aa 3 1 
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CHAP. It is not eaſy to determine how far this miniſter 
— was accountable for a tyranny, which oceaſioned 
ſo vehement and ſo general a reſentment. His 
crimes were undoubtedly. great; and the/envy of 
his fortune was not to be aſſuaged by common 
ſufferings.” But, as human nature is liable to error 
in the manner of puniſhing crimes, as well as in 
the commiſſion of them, the rage which now ani- 
mated the populace againſt Sejanus, mixed with 
a ſervile intention to pay their court to the Em- 
peror, led to an action as criminal and more odious 
than any of which he himſelf had been accuſed or 
ſuſpected. The children of this unhappy man, a 
boy and a girl, though too young to partake in his 
guilt, or to furniſh any ſubject of diſtruſt or of 
jealouſy to his enemies, were included in the ſame 
fate with the father: the girl with fo much inno- 
cence, that ſhe often aſked the perſons by whom 
ſhe was ſeized, what ſhe had done? affured them 
with an infantine ſimplicity, that ſhe never would 
do it again; begged that they would not carry her 
do priſon; ſaid that ſne never was obſtinate, and 
that a few ſtrokes of the. rod were g to cor- 
Fact Ren 
It is ſabjoined to this 1 detail, that, in 
compliance with a vile ſuperſtition, which the con- 
ſideration of innocence could not reſtrain, ſhe was 
ordered to be raviſned previous to her execution; 
becauſe it was ominous of misfortune to inflict the 
puniſhment of death on a virgin :. The bodies 


I Dio. Caff. lib, Iyiii. c. 11. Tagit. Anal lib. v. c. 5. 
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of theſe innocents, in the ſame manner with that cya, 
of their father, were dragged through the ſtreets, 
and caſt into the river. 


It is difficult to account, from any principles of 
human nature, for acts of ſuch amazing depravity. 
Tyrants ſeldom exceed the bounds of reſentment, 
of jealouſy, or of fear; but the vile tools that are 


. procured by ſervility to execute their purpoſe, in 
order to ingratiate themſelves, often outrun, in their 


affectation of zeal, what tyranny or (cowardice it- 
ſelf could not ſuggeſt or perpetrate. 

Apicata, the widow of Sejanus, and the mother 
of theſe injured children, having firſt diſcloſed the 


_ conſpiracy by which Druſus, the ſon of Tiberius, 


had been poiſoned; laid violent hands on herſelf; 


and, by the diſcovery ſhe made, ſoon after brought : 


on the ruin of the widow Livilla, with that of the 


other accomplices in that audacious crime. 
It was reported, the anxiety of Tiberius, whe- 


ther real or affected, was ſuch, that during the de- 
pendence of his deſign on Sejanus, he inſtructed 


Macro, in caſe of any reſiſtance from the guards, to 


bring forth Druſus, the ſon of Germanicus, then a 


priſoner in the palace, and under favour of this po- 


pular name, to aſſemble the citizens againſt them; 
that he had prepared ſhipping at Capreæ, to waft 
himſelf and his attendants, in caſe of neceſſity, to 
ſome of the military ſtations on the frontier; that he 
had formed a chain of poſts from Rome to Miſenum 
the neareſt promontory of Campania, with orders to 
light fires, and to make other concerted ſignals, in 

A a4 ., "cale 
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oA. eaſe it ſhould be neceſſary for him to conſult his 


J. 


Me... own ſafety. by flight. In his letter to the Senate, 


and in order to make a ſuitable impreſſion of the 
danger to which he wiſhed the pubhe. to believe 


be was expoſed from the deſigns of Sejanus, he 


concluded, with expreſſing his wiſhes to be again 
at Rome; but defired- that the Conſul, who re- 
mained at the head of the commonwealth, might 
eome | forth with. the powers of the republic to 


conduct bim in ſatety * His deſign, however, 
having ſucceeded to his wiſhes, Druſus was ſtill 


retained a priſoner in the palace; and the Conſul 
being artived in Campania, with his Lictors, to 
give the Emperor a ſafe conduct to Rome, was 
every where conſidered as an object of ridieule. 

After the execution of Sejanus, the city conti- 


nued in a ferment during many days. The People 
having been diſpoſed, for ſome time, to impute to 


the miniſter the ſyſtem of tyranny which had been 
lately purſued, rejoiced in his fall, applauded the 
ſeverities which were executed on the partners of 
his guilt, and willingly pointed out, as accomplices 
in his crimes, his relations and friends, and all who 
had ever moved for any of the extravagant honours 
which had been lately beſtowed upon himſelf; but, 


as in imputing the guilt: of many cruel meaſures 


to Sejanus, they were too favourable to the Empe- 
ror, ſo they probably over- rated the influence of 
te OT, who * in fact, Nat ſome en, been 

5 mere 
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more the dupe than the director of his ne 8 0 a | 
p deſigns. * *. — | 
JI ve Rr | 
| fies of this reign did not terminate with the death 
of the favourite, the People, as uſual, ran to the fi 
| oppoſite extreme, eonſidered him as a mere inſtru- | 
ment of his maſter's tyranny; as a perſon employ- 
ö ed while his ſervices were convenient, but in the 
5 end betrayed, with a degree of perfidy which ren« 
| dered the cruelty of the tyrant, in that cafe, more 
| odious than even when practiſed againſt the moſt 
innocent ſubjects of So prone are mankind, in 
| particular inſtances, to ſuſpect the falſehood, or 
ö to exaggerate the wickedneſs of thoſe, who, by 
| general duplicity and malice, have incurred their 

hatred or diſtruſt. 
| The death of Sejanus was ſo far from ods. 
| cing any mitigation of the former tyranny, that it 

rather . furniſhed a new. ſet of - pretences, under 

which to exert its force. Intimacy with the fallen 

miniſter, or a ſuppoſed. participation of his guilt, 

involved greater numbers than had been formerly 

queſtioned on account of any other ſpecies of trea- 

fon. Perſons, of every ſex, and of every condition, 

were caſt indiſcriminately into the ſame priſons; 

and the time of the Senate was divided between 

the ordering of executions, and, the appointment 

of - honours which were decreed to the Prince for 

his vigilance in this matter,. The title of Father 


af his country was again offered. to him; addi- 
tional 


x Sueton. in Tiber. e. 55. 
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cur. tional rejoicings were deviſed for the anniverſary 
NR... his birth; a general thankſgiving was appoint- 


ed to the gods; and a new ſtatue was to be erec- 
ted to Liberty. All perſons were forbidden to 
wear - mourning for .Sejanus ; the anniverſary of 
his death was to be kept as a feſtival, or celebrat- 
ed with public entertainments and ſports ; and it 
was reſolved in the Senate, that the extravagant 
honours fo profuſely laviſhed on that miniſter, 
ſhould not 'be rp rings in _ _- nn * as 7 
We en | 
': Theſe decrees, Tiberius, lo * as FRM were in- 
150 to confer honours on himſelf, rejected with 
diſdain; and even refuſed to ſee the deputies who 
were ſeparately ſent from the Senate, from the 
Equeſtrian order, and from the People, to congra- 
tulate him on this occaſion. He deſpiſed the givers 
too much to be flattered with the gift, and was a- 
ware of their duplicity in pretending to offer him 
praiſe. Under this impreſſion, at one of the laſt 
times he had attended the Senate in perſon, he was 
obſerved to leave the aſſembly with ſcorn. What 
a collection, he ſaid, of willing ſlaves :. There is, 
it ſeems, a degree of good- nature as well as of 
weakneſs, in wiſhing to be pwnd This ran 
was equally exempted from both. #1 1. 
The Senate, however, the more base an 
ed, became the more ſenſible of their on degra- 
dation, and only endeavoured to vary the mode of 
| Tagen flattery. As Tiberius ever talked: of his ap- 
3 proaching 
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proaching return to Rome, and of his intended ap- cx a. 
pearance in the Senate, they paſſed a decree, that . — 


twenty of their own number, to be named by the 


Emperor himſelf, ſhould be armed with ſwords, - 


and/ſhould have charge of his ſafety as often as he 
took his ſeat. in their meetings. When this reſo- 
lution was intimated to him, he returned thanks 
for their zeal, and with ſome derifion deſired to 
know, Whether this Senatorial guard ſhould be 
young men or old men? Whether they ſhould 
continue for life, or be taken in rotation ? And 


whether they ſhould arm only at the door of the 


Senate-houſe, or paſs in arms through the ſtreets ? 
And concluded with ſaying, That, if his life was 
worth - preſerving, he ſhould think himſelf ſuffi- 
ciently ſafe, when attended by Macro and ſome 
Tribunes of his guards, whom he would take the 
OR to bring into the Senate. 

This reference to the guards had the effect of 
an admonition, and drew ffom the Senate an at- 
tempt to pay their court likewiſe to this formidable 


body of men. Bounties in money, and honorary 


diſt inctions, were decreed to them; ſuch as, that 
the Prætorian ſoldier, at the expiration of the time 
for which he had inliſted, ſhould be allowed a place 
at the theatre on the bench of the Equeſtrian order. 
In this, however, the compliment was not more 
ſucceſsful than it had been in other inſtances. It 
was even reſented by the Emperor as an attempt 


to ſhare the affection of the troops with himſelf. 


7 Junius 
"Teck, Annal. lib. vi, c. 2. N 
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CHAP, Junius Gallio, who had made the motion, was or- 
NG... dered into exile, and afterwards committed to priſon 
in the city. At the ſame time, the Senate, as a laſt 
effort to pleaſe this froward Prince, ſeeing that the 
project to arm a part of their own number in his 
defence was not acceptable, reſolved, That every 
member, in entering the houſe, ſhould be ſearched 
for concealed weapons; as a precaution for theſafety 
of a perſon, who probably, from this time forward, 
never meant to intruft himſelf in their hands 
In the midſt of thefe ſervilities, the Emperor 
met with ſome inſtances of a daring petulance, and 
with ſome even of a noble freedom, which he had 
the diſcretion to overlook, or to treat with affected 
reſpect. The defects of his perſon, he being bald, 
toul-faced, and bent, or ſtooping with age, were 
exhibited by actors on the ſtage; and the monſter, 
ſo repreſented in public, it was faid aloud, practi- 
ſed in ſecret the moſt deteſtable vices; alluding to 
the manner in Which the Emperor was ſuppoſed 
to paſs his time at Capreæ. But with reſpect to 
ſuch buſſooneries, he had the diſcernment to know, 
that à ſerious attempt to punith the authors would 
e ga confirm the eee increaſe 
x | _ the numbers who: were dena as 
partners in the guilt of the late miniſter, and of 
whom many periſhed by their own hands, or by 
that af the executioner, Marcus Terentius, a Ro- 
man Knight, bad the courage to acknowledge his 
tit 5 1 
1 Dio; Cal lib. trill, c. 1. t e | 
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guilt, and pleaded his cauſe in a manner that ſuſ- cy ay. 


pended the proceedings of the Senate againſt him. 
It were ſafer, perhaps, for me,“ he ſaid, © to de- 
ny, than to confeſs, my connection with Sejanus. 
* But whatever may be the event, I muſt own that 
J attached myſelf to that minifter ; that I de- 
© fired to be reckoned among his friends, and 
« was proud of this title. In his perſon, I ſaw the 
« firſt officer of the army, the firſt miniſter of 
State, and the colleague of Czſar ; a powerful 
« patron, and an irreſiſtible enemy; one whoſe 
4 favour was preferment and honour, whoſe diſ- 
« 'pleaſure was ruin and diſgrace. It was not for 
me to penetrate the councils of my Prince, nor 
« to decide on the reaſons of his conduct. It was 
„my duty to honour whom he honoured; and in 
this, as well as in every thing elſe, to acquit my- 
« ſelf as a faithful ſubject, by a perfect compliance 
„with my Sovereign's will. "Pleaſe to recollect 
« the period of this miniſter's ' favour, as well as of 
his diſgrace. My conduct in both, and my de- 
«« fence, is the ſame with thoſe of many others. 
„We adhered to him, while the Sovereign com- 
« manded us to do ſo; we left him the moment 
« he was ſuppoſed to be the enemy of our Prince.” 
Upon this defence, the abſurdity of puniſhing in 
others an error of which the Emperor himſelf had 
ſet the example, ſuſpended, for a moment, the rage 
of proſecution ; and the priſoner, with conſent of 
Tiberius, was diſcharged. 9 17 


An 
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CHAP. | An officer, named Lentulus Gentulicus, then at 
de head of the legions on the Upper Rhine, be- 
1 ing ſome time after wards accuſed as an accomplice 

with Sejanus, had the boldneſs to write, that his 
connection with that miniſter was pointed out to 
him by the Emperor himſelf; that the miſtake 
was common to both, and that what was deemed 
innocent in one perſon, ought not to be imputed as 
a crime. to another. I have hitherto,” he ſaid, 
been faithful to my truſt, and mean to continue 
« ſo; but the firſt attempt to ſuperſede me, I ſhall 
« conſider as a warning to defend myſelf. Mat- 
enters, however, may remain in quiet; I am will- 
ing to acknowledge the Emperor ſo long as I re- 
* main unmoleſted.” Tiberius, now far advan- 
ced in years, governing by the terror of his name, 
and by the influence of forms eſtabliſhed in the 
reign of his predeceſſor and his'own, did not chooſe 
to riſk his authority againſt a perſon, who, being 
at the head of an army, had the courage to hold 
this language; and affected, from this time for- 
ward, to treat Gentulicus with ene, marks of 
favour and reſpect TP 
Others were impriſoned, and Baer to execu. 
tion in troops and companies: and the Emperor 
at laſt, as if tired with the purſuit, of offenders in 
detail, or in ſeparate diviſions, ordered the jails to 
be cleared, by a general execution of all perſons 
confined as accomplices in the treaſon of Sejanus. 
In conſequence of this order, numbers of dead bo- 
| dies, 
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dies, of every ſex, age, and condition, were caſt cy ae. 


forth into the ſtreets, and lying ſcattered about, or- 
collected in heaps, until they began to corrupt, 
were thrown into the river 1. 

{Myſtery and concealment being the favourite 
arts of Tiberius, as often as he believed himſelf to 
be obſerved, he became jealous of every. prying 
look, and deteſted ſuch perſons as ſeemed to be 
qualified to diſtinguiſh truth from appearances. 
At one time, he received informers as the moſt ac- 
ceptable members of his court ; at other times, he 
appeared to deteſt them as perſons who had detec- 
ted his vices, and. were haſtening to make them 
known to the world. During the proſecution of 
his deſign againſt Sejanus, he-encouraged his ſpies 
with additional rewards, and even with public ho- 
nours. But after he had affuaged his paſſion in 
the blood of ſo many victims, he turned his diſ- 
truſt and averſion againſt the inſtruments of his 
own cruelties, and ordered the city to be cleared 
of informers by a general ſlaughter. 

In one of his letters to the Senate, under the 
effects of diſguſt and averſion to meaſures which 
he had purſued for his own ſafety, but which he 
found to involve him in growing danger and guilt ; 
ſtung with paſſions, which amounted to a degree 
of inſanity, he betrayed the diſtraction and an- 
guiſh ef his mind. May I periſh,” he faid, 
under evils ſtill worſe than thoſe I endure, if a 


«© know what to write, or what I ſhould not write.“ 
Theſe 
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chr. Theſe were probably the boils, ulcers, and feſter- 
ing ſores, on the body of Tiberius, to which Ju- 
lian alludes ', in TOO bim ny his won 
10 
In the memoirs which tas Kinpebey kept of i ihe 
eectilhRiond of his own reign, he ſtated the diſ- 
grace and execution of Sejanus as a.juſt puniſh- 
ment, inflicted for his cruelties to the family of 
Germanicus; and yet theſe cruelties, which were 
afterwards carried to much greater heights by the 
Emperor himſelf, had been only . 2p under the 
influence of that miniſter. - 

Agrippina, with two of her tas; Now nd Dru- 
ſus, had, indeed, during the adminiſtration of Se- 
janus, been taken inte cuſtody, or baniſhed to ſome 

of the iſlands eontiguous to the coaſt of Italy; but 
all of them periſhed after the death of Sejanus, ei- 
ther by the executioner; or by their own hands, ur- 
ged to e e nt ue u ee pp made to 
fuer 
The mother pekimed 10 one or a of theſe 
ways in the' iſland Pandateria, the place of her 
exile; and the eldeſt of her two ſons was ſtarved to 
death in one of the ſmall iſlands . ere 
which he was confined.” 
The ſecond fon. periſhed, in the Minnis manner, 
ſome time afterwards, in a priſon, to which he had 
been committed in the palace. A diary had been 
kept of all the expreſſions of impatience which, 
under this confinement, had dropt from him du- | 
. ring f 
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ring ſome years; and the reproaches which were cn av. 


extorted from him, by his ſufferings, were ſtated as 
* crimes for which he ſuffered. 

A third ſon of Germanicus and 3 
Caius, better known by the name of Caligula, yet 
remained, to convince the Roman People, that the 
fond expectations which are formed of Princes who 
die prematurely, are not always well founded. 
This young man, whether recommended to Tibe- 
rius by an early ſympathy of their characters, or 
merely overlooked by him on account of his youth, 
not only eſcaped the perſecutions in which his fa- 
mily was involved, but was at laſt embraced by the 


Emperor as a ſupport to his age; and making a 


part of his court at Caprez, next to Macro, enjoy- 
ed the ſecond place in his favour. 

The Emperor had a grandſon by birth of the 
name of Tiberius ; but Caius, who was his grand- 
fon by adoption, being elder, was pointed out by 
this circumſtance of ſeniority, and by the favour 


which the People ſtill bore to the family of Ger- 


manicus, as heir-apparent to the empire. 
Caius was encouraged by the grandfather, to 


whom falſehood appeared to be a neceflary ingre- 


dient in every tranſaction, to expect the ſucceſſion, 
while it was really intended for Tiberius. The 
firſt, though not qualified by addreſs to extricate 
himſelf from any difficulties, ated, perhaps from 
mere inſenſibility or fear, the part which was fitteſt 
in his place, and which continued to render him 
ſufferable at the court of this Emperor. He . 

t. V. B b ced 
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c HA Ae, ced in the fate of his mother and of his brothers, 
— without ever uttering a ſingle word of impatience 
or regret ; regulated his own behaviour by the Em- 
peror's looks; and whether theſe were gloomy 

or gay, ee! his own countenance upon the ſame 

model, carrying, under the aſpect of extreme ſervili- 

ty, while a ſubject, that deteſtable profligacy which 
rendered him afterwards. ſo cruel a tyrant, and 

which gave occaſion to the famous ſaying, © That 

* his acceſſion to the empire ſpoilt a good ſlave, to 

make a deteſtable maſter *.”? 

— accounts which are given of the latter part 
of the reign of Tiberius, have more the appear- 
ance of invective than of hiſtory, Even this hate- 
ful monſter, it is ſaid, was addicted to pleaſure ; 
but of ſo vile a kind, as to excite deteſtation and 
loathing, more than to increaſe the indignation 
which is felt at his cruelties and other crimes. His 
procurers had authority to employ ſeduction, mo- 
ney, and force; and, in their endeavours to ſupply | 
his caprice, ſpared neither condition nor ſex. It 
is difficult to conceive, that a world, enlightened t 
by the reaſon and experience of ſo many ages; 
that citizens, acquainted with the character and c 

t 
0 
0 


the rights tranſmitted to them from their anceſ- 

tors; that military men, yet rivalling the reputa- 

tion of ancient Romans, and having no intereſt in 
the horrid uſe that was made in the capital of MW t. 
the imperial and military power, which they them- C: 
ſelves beſtowed and ſupported ; ſhould ſubmit to MW p 

| © S | be 
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be commanded for ſo many years by a ſuperannu- HA 
ated monſter, retired from the world, and ſuppo- _X*_, 
ſed to practiſe every ſpecies of private abomina- 
tion, as well as of public oppreſſion... - 

In accounting for the patience of mankind un- 
der this odious reign, we may -obſerve, that, in 
the ſenſe of a People who ſtill retained the feroci- 
ty of their anceſtors, though poſſeſſed of few of 
their good qualities, the cruelties which are men- 
tioned had leſs effect than they have on our feel- 
ings. They were practiſed chiefly againſt perſons; . 
who, being of the Emperor's own family, or raiſed 
by himſelf to be objects of general envy, were eaſi- 
ly abandoned by the public to his will. 

Senators of diſtinction at Rome, having no pro- 
tection to expect from the populace, by whom they 
were hated ; from the troops, who were jealous of 
them; or from their own order, who were long 
ſince ſtript of every remnant of real power, were 
abandoned to the mercy of the tyrant. The fol- 
lowers of his own court at Capreæ, amongſt whom 
the executioner made a principal perſonage, were 
ſtill more in his power: Among theſe, the mandates 
of death were commonly executed in preſence of 
the Emperor himſelf, who aſſiſted in the refinements 
of cruelty which were practiſed againſt thoſe who 
offended him. It was a favourite ſport to throw 
thoſe, whom he doomed to deſtruction, from a pre- 
cipice into the ſea, where they were received by a 


party from the galleys, who, with boat-hooks and 


Bb2 oars, 
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After ſuch an account of "EY ts of this 


Emperor, it is painful, in accounting for the ſuc- 


ceſs of his government, to acknowledge, that he was 
a man of conſiderable ability; and that, while he 
indulged his caprice in the capital, or at his own 
court, yet in the provinces, where the conſequen- 
ces of an error might have been fatal or dange- 
rous to his power, he held the reins with a ſteady 
and a well-direted hand. Having poſſeſſion of 
the empire, by means of the army, he maintained 


his authority over this order of men by a well- 


placed application of diſcipline ; not by any ex- 
traordinary indulgence, or bounty, which often cor- 
rupt, and render ungovernable, thoſe whom they 
are intended to gain. On this ſubject, it is obſer- 
ved, that he never made any general donation, be- 
fide that of doubling the legacy which Auguſtus 
had bequeathed to the troops; and no particular 
one, beſides thoſe which he made to the Prætorian 


bands, to ſecure their acquieſcence in the fate of 


Sejanus; and to the legions of the Eaſt, as a re- 
ward for their not having paid, to this favourite, 
inthe height of his power, the honours which were 


done to him by all the other armies of the em- 


pire . He preſerved his authority in the provin- 


Ces by n jealdus inſpection of thoſe who were in- 


truſted with the 3 of his affairs; and 
in 


T In the armies of the Weſt, the effigy of ee carried with the 
exlour, or enfgns of we legion 
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an in this was, no doubt, greatly affiſted by his indif- c H 4 iS. - | 
ference to perſonal friendſhips, which, in Princes * | 
oy better diſpoſed than himſelf, have often the effect | 
1 of pernieious predilections and partialities. He 9 
20 checked all attempts at conſpiracies, by the impreſ- 

* ſion he gave of his vigilance, and by the mutual 

4 diſtruſt wich which he infpired his enemies, ma- 

5 king the treachery of one to another the road to 

R eee honours, and wealth. 

dy The eftabliſhed rotation and fucceſſion to office 

of or command, which Auguſtus, in continuation of 

ed the republican forms, had ftill maintained, Tibe- 

* rius, by a very natural tendency of the monarchi- 

4 cal ſpirit, in a great meaſure, or entirely, aboliſh- 


ed.” Such officers as were ſucceſsful in keeping 
* the peace of their provinces, he generally conti- 


3 nued for years, and ſometimes for life. He a- 
of voided, as much as poſlible, the neceſſity of em- 
us loying, at the head of armies, men of e iſe, - 

ploying, at t rmies, men nterpriſe, 
mr forward ambition, or even ſuperior capacity. He 
ou left the diſorders, or trqubles, that aroſe in any diſ- 
of tant province, to the effect of time, rather than be 
inf obliged to employ, in reprefling them, men who 
5 were likely to eclipſe his own glory, or to awaken 
re 


his jealouſy. But as ſuch men were likely ill to 
. endure the ſtate of obſcurity in which they were 
_ kept, be ſoothed their diſcontents; ſometimes, by 
flattering them with extraordinary honours. He 


_ named them for ſtations of high command; but 
9 ſtill, under various pretences, detained them at 
the 


Rome, where they were allowed to appear with 
'1 Bb3 the 
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c4 a?. the enfigns of their public character, but never to 
Es enter on the poſſeſſion of its powers. 

Jo theſe particulars we may join the advan- 
tages which Tiberius enjoyed by ſucceeding to 
Auguſtus, whoſe long and well- regulated govern- 
ment had left, throughout the empire, habits of 

ſubmiſſion and obedience, which could not be 
ſhaken by offences committed within the verge of 
the court, or in the capital, and againſt any par- 
ticular claſs. of men, in whom the __ at _y 
took little concern. | 
The ordinary reſidence of this Emperor, Fir 
eleven years in the later period of his reign, was 
in the iſland of Capreæ. This he had choſen as 
a place of ſecurity againſt any ſudden attempts 
which might be made on his life. He neverthe- 
leſs paid occaſional viſits to the continent of Italy, 
and mads ſome ſtay at his villas ſituated in diffe- 
rent parts of the country. In changing his abode, 
he kept the city of Rome in continual dread of 
his approach; ſometimes preſented himſelf in the 
neighbouring yillages, or in the ſuburbs, but ne- 
ver entered the gates. At one time, he came by 
water to the gardens of the Naumachia, and, feel- 
ing himſelf incommoded by the concourſe of peo- 
ple, placed guards to keep them at a diſtance, 
and ſoon after withdrew; at another time, in the 
laſt years of his reign, he advanced to the ſeventh 
mile-ftone, and was in the fight of the battlements, 
hut proceeded no farther. Being ſenſible of his 


| gecline and — * he undertook 
| theſe 
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theſe j journeys to keep the Romans in awe, and to c HA AP. 
check the hopes they were apt to entertain, of an —.— 


approaching deliverance from his tyranny. From 
the ſame motives, he prohibited the reſort of the 
People to ſuppoſed oracles, which he knew to be 
conſulted with reſpect to the proſpe& of his own 
deceaſe; and forbade all intercourfe with aſtrolo- 
gers and magicians, a ſet of impoſters, in whoſe 
{kill he himſelf, though a contemaner of the eſta- 
bliſhed ſuperſtition, had much faith. © 

On the approach of death, Tiberius, feeling 5 
ſtrength rapidly decline, ſtrove to amuſe the pub- 
lie with another voyage, in which he once more 
pretended; an intention to vifit Rome; and being 
attended by Caius, by Macro, and by his uſual re- 
tinue of guards and paraſites,” he croſſed the bay 
of Naples, to the head- land of Miſenum, where he 
poſſeſſed a villa which had formerly belonged to 
Lucullus. At this place one of his phyſicians, 
under pretence of taking his leave for ſome days, 
preſſed his hand, and took an opportunity to feel 
his pulſe. From this ſtolen obſervation, it is ſaid, 
that he ventured to inform Caius and Macro, that 
the Emperor could not ſurvive many days. 

But this wary patient, ever ready to diſtruſt, be- 
ing led by ſome appearances to penetrate their 
thoughts, or wiſhing to conceal the real ſtate of 
his health, took his place, as uſual, at table, affect- 
ed to prolong the entertainment, and addreſſed 
himſelf, at parting, with ſome particular-words of 
attention to every gueſt : but after an effort of this 

B b 4 ſort, 
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GH ap; fort, which exceeded his ftrength, being retired to 
his appartment, he fainted away, and lay on his 


bed for dead. The report immediately ran from 
one end of the villa to the other. All the of- 
ficers of the guards in attendance, and all the 
members and followers of the court, repaired to 
Caius with congratulations on his ſuppoſed acceſ- 
ſion to the empire. But while they were thus em- 
ployed in paying their addreſſes to the ſucceſſor, a 
ſervant came running, and, in great conſternation, 
announced that the Emperor revived, and called 
for aſſiſtance. The company, in a moment, dif- 
perſed; and Cains, with extreme terror, ſaw the 
ruin which threatened himſelf for his premature 
acceptance of the court that was paid to him. But 
Macro retained his preſence of mind, and under 
an affectation of care, put a ſudden ſtop to the feeble 
efforts: of returning life in Tiberius, by gathering 
up the e of his bed, * as 0 op * __ 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Succeſſion of Cuius to the” Empire.—The 0 Ap- 
| pearances of his Reign. —Conclufion of the Hi- 
ſtory. — Obſervations on the Sequel.— Acceſſion of 
the Flavian Family. —77i iciſfitudes of Charatter in 
_ the Emperors.—Sources of Degradation in the 
Imperial Eftabliſpment.— It Preſervatives.—lts 


real and wen 2 _ inſenſible, De- 


N eine. 
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PIBERIVS died in the W eity eigbtk year of chr 


his age, and in the twenty-third year of his Ow 


85 By this event the imperial throne, for the . 5; _ 


firſt time ſince its eſtabliſhment, became actually 
vacant. Men were left to form their conjectures 
of what was likely to happen, or, without any eſta- 
bliſhed rule of ſucceſſion, to form their judgment 
of what was proper to be done on this emergency. 


Every queſtion relating to the fucceſſion had been 


prevented at the demiſe of Auguſtus, by his ha- 


ving affociated Tiberius in the government, a pre- 


caution by which the ſucceſſor, inſtead of being 
left to rely on a controvertible title, was already in 
actual poſſeffion of the ſovereignty. It is likely that 
Tiberius would have followed this example, if his 
grandſon by birth, for whom he intended at leaſt 
a participation of the empire *, had been of a pro- 
per age to aſſume the government; but this young 
man was no more than ſeventeen years of age, 

| while 


3 Vid. Sueton. vit. Tiber. fine; 
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' CHAP, While Caius, the grandſon by adoption, was al- 
Rn ready five-and-twenty, and, joined' to the preten- 
ſion of e had all the ſupport of public fa- 
vour. N 
In theſe e the ** Emperor 
| thought it dangerous, to declare his grandſon by 
birth ſole heir of the empire; but ſecretly drew up 
a will i in his favour, by which he declared him aſ- 
ſociate i in the government, and of which he care- 
fully lodged many copies, while he made the world 
believe, that he intended the ſucceſſion for Gaius 
alone. In this act of duplicity he had concealed 
MZ his real intentions even from Macro, the com- 
mander of the Prætorian bands, on whom the ex- 
cesution of his purpoſe chiefly depended; and by 
this means rendered it entirely abortive. 
Macro, having been for ſome time paſt in actual 
| concert with Caius on the meaſures which were 
proper. to ſecure the ſucceſſion ; and both being 
equally ſurpriſed to find, at the demiſe of Tibe- 
rius, a formal participation of the ſovereignty de- 
viſed for the grandſon by birth, their firſt inten- 
tion was to cancel this deed; but they ſoon found, 
that the teſtator had made ſo many copies of his 
will, and lodged them ſo ſecurely, as to render 
their deſign impracticable. It was determined, 
therefore, as more adviſable, to refer the matter 
to the Senate, and to obtain an act, founded on a 
ſuppoſed right of ſeniority, preferring: Caius to the 
throne of Cæſar. % | | 


* 
nd 
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Buy ſuch an aknowledgment of right, the mo- cx ay. 


narchy gained a new advantage, and perhaps one 
of the greateſt of which it was then ſuſceptible, 
that ſome rule of inheritance ſhould be followed, 
to prevent the ruinous conteſts which ariſe from 
an elective or diſputed ſucceſſion, and to give, if 
poſſible, together with a permanent right of the 
Sovereign to his high eſtate, a correſponding right 
of every citizen, to his rank, to his G and 
to his property. b 

By this yas SAP in PORE of Clos, it ſeemed 
to be admitted, that men were to look for a ſuc- 
ceſſor to the empire in the perſon who ſtood fore- 
moſt, whether by birth or adoption, in the family 
of Cæſar; and in this the eſtabliſhment of the 
monarchy appeared to be complete. The titles of 
Emperor and Prince, or head of the army and of 
the Senate; under which Auguſtus endeavoured to 
conceal the extent of his uſurpation, came; in the 
courſe of his own, and the ſucceeding reign, to ſig- 
nify what, among the deſignations of ſovereignty + 
and imperial power, they now: actually import, and 
what, through a race of men, bleſſed with virtuous 
or moderate diſpoſitions, might, as in other in- 
ſtances, have paſſed by hereditary ſucceſſion to a 


very diſtant poſterity; but in the perſons who im- 
mediately ſueceeded to this government, the tranſ- 


miſſion of inheritance was v5 ea with 


much Carty oe ec r ms eee ö 
| = | Norwithllanding 
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-- Notwithſtanding the acknowledgment now made 
in favour of hereditary: right, the example of a 
formal reſignation and reſumption of the ſove- 
reignty, ſet by Auguſtus, and repeated by Tiberi- 
us, had entailed a kind of farce on the empire, to 


be acted, not only at the acceffion of ſucceſſive 


maſters, | but in the ſame reign, at every period | of 
ten years. At every ſuch period the appointment 


of an Emperor: was ſuppoſed to be renewed the 


occaſion was attended with much ſolemnity, and 
the celebration of a great feftival a for che enter. 
taiument of the People, i 
Caius, therefore, while he was far uuns admit- 


ting any doubt of his right to the ſovereignty, ne- 
vertheleſs, mimicked the caution or artifice with 
which! Auguſtus and Tiberius had proceeded to 
aſſume tho reigus of government. He repeated the 


ſame profeſſions of reſpect and of zeal for the com- 
monwealth, the ſame expreſſions of perſonal diffi- 
dence or modeſty, the! ſame unwillingneſs to un- 


dertake the government, the ſame reluctant com- 


plianoe with the preſſing requeſts of the Senate 
and People, the fame affectation of filial piety to 
his predeceſſor; and of indulgence or candour to 
thoſe who had, in any way, obſtructed his own ad- 
xancement. It was become the faſhion to affect 
deſtroying all papers and records, from which any 
one could apprehend that matter of accuſation 


might be brought againſt him; but it was become 


the practice to ate them with great care. 
-Whilſt 


1 The Decennalia. 
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Whilſt the new Emperor paſſed from Miſenum HAF. 
to Rome, he was attended on the highways by in- . 
eredible numbers of people, who, animated by the 
affection which they bore to his father Germani- 
cus, and by the hopes of exchanging à cruel and | 
jealous tyrant for a youth of noble and virtuous | 
extraction, received him with acclamations of joy, | | 
calling him their propitious ſtar, the child and the | 
nurſling of the Roman People, and beſtowing up- 
on him every other appellation of fondneſs or re- 
ſpect. It is ſcarcely to be doubted, as his mind 
was then elated with joy, for his deliverance from 
the infidious and crael jealouſy of his predeceſſor, 
and moved by the affection and cordiality with 
which his ſucceſſion was acknowledged by all or- 
ders of men, that he muſt have felt a real, how- 
ever temporary, gleam of good will and affection 
to mankind. When officiouſly told of fome of- 
fences which had been committed againſt his per- 
ſon or his pretenſions, he ſaid, That he had done 
„ nothing to merit the hatred of any one, and 
* ſhould be deaf to the whiſpers of informers or 
« ſpies.” Affecting to follow the impulſe of his 
own filial piety, and to be moved by the affec- 
tionate ſympathy of the Roman People, he haſten- 
ed to the iſland of Pandateria, where his mother 
Agrippina had ſuffeved fo long a confinement un- 
der the tyranny of Tiberius, raked up the afhes 
| of her funeral pile, embraced her remains, and 
ordered them to be carried with great oftentation 
to Rome. Although decency required him to ob- 
. fſerve 
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ſerve the forms, and to carry the aſpect of mourn- 
ing for his late adoptive father 'and predeceſſor, he 
complied with what he knew: to be the wiſhes of 
the Roman People, affecting to reverſe many or- 
ders that were eſtabliſned in the adminiſtration 
and policy of the preceding reign. 

Here then, if not before, we may date the. Snal 
and irretrievable extinction of the Roman repub- 
lic, not only in the ſubverſion of its own inſtitu- 
tions, and in the actual ſubſtitution of different 
forms, but in the acknowledgment of a right which 
made the ſucceſſion to imperiab power hereditary, 
as well as the extent of it far beyond what was 
conſiſtent with the prerogatives formerly enjoyed 
by the Senate and People of Rome. At this ter- 
mination, therefore, of the Roman republic, agree- 
ably to the deſign of this hiſtory, the narration 


muſt ceaſe, or conclude with a very general view of 


what befel the empire in the immediate ſucceſſion 
of maſters, and in the reſult of its own greatneſs. 
_ Notwithſtanding the favourable appearances 
which preſented themſelves at the acceſſion of 
Caius, he not having, either in his underſtanding 
or diſpoſitions, the permanent foundation of any 


good character, his perſonal vices ſoon broke out 


in one of the moſt brutal and ſanguinary tyrannies 
of which there is any example in the hiſtory of 


mankind. Having no choice of amuſement above 


that of the loweſt people, he ſoon plunged, to- 
gether with them, into every ſpecies of diſſipation 
and debauchery ; remained whole days and nights 


in the theatres and in the circus, entertained with 
| the 
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the fights of gladiators, the baiting of wild beaſts, c HAP. 

and all the other ſpecies of ſhows, of which the 5 

„ Romans, once a warlike people, now a corrupted 
populace, were ſo immoderately fond. 

Ambitious citizens, under the republic, and even 
the late Emperors, with their court, had occa- 
ſionally given their attendance at ſuch entertain- 
ments, more to pleaſe the humour of the populace 
than to gratify their own :- but this Emperor him- 
felf, in reſpect to the qualities of his mind, was to 
be ranked with the loweſt of the vulgar. He con- 
ſidered the circus as the principal ſcene of his 
glory, and the number of ſhows he could procure 
as the meaſure of his greatneſs. That the ſcenes 
might not be interrupted, or the ſpectators be ob- 
liged to retire even to their meals, he fed them in 
the theatre. He promoted perſons to offices of 
State, or marked them out for diſgrace or ruin, 
according to the ardour or indifference which they 
ſeemed to have for theſe entertainments. In the 
degree of extravagance to which he carried this 
matter, he incurred an immoderate expence; and, 
beſides applying to this purpoſe the ordinary re- 
venue of the empire, ſquandered, within the year, 
a ſaving of about two-and-twenty millions Ster- 
ling, which had been left in the treaſury by his 
predeceſſor. | 

In the ſequel of theſe wile miſapplications of 
time, the ſatiety he experienced led him to in- 
dulge himſelf in the moſt ſcandalous and: offenſive 

debauch. A ſenſe of the public. hatred or con- 
tempt 
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0 HAP. tempt which he incurred, galled him with jealou- 
1 and diſtruſt; and theſe paſſions ſoon ripened 
into a general enmity to mankind. Every ſpecies 
of brutal indulgence, qualified with the name of 
pleaſure ; deliberate murders, under the pretence 
of the execution of juſtice, ordered without any 
formalities of trial, perpetrated in his own pre- 
ſence, and attended with expreſſions of inſult and 
ſcorn from himſelf, make up the ſequel of a reign 
which began with ſome profeſſions and propitious 
appearances of moderation, or at leaft of regard 
to the opinion of the world. But the degree to 
which human nature itſelf was diſgraced and in- 
ſulted, in theſe deteſtable abuſes of power, haſten- 
ed an attempt to. reheve the empire from the do- 
minion of this monſter. He fell in about three 
years after he began to reign, in one of the paſ- 
: ſages of his own. palace, by the hands of Chærea, 
an officer of his guard, who, without any inten- 
tion to ſupplant or to ſucceed him in the Ou 
formed a confpiracy againſt his life. 
The Senate, for a few hours after this event, 
flattered themſelves in the belief that the govern- 
ment had devolved on themſelves; and Chærea, 
by whoſe hands the tyrant had fallen, fondly wiſh- 
| ed for the reſtoration of the republic ; but the 
4 Pretorian bands thought themſelves entitled to diſ- 
poſe of the empire. Before their officers had taken 
any meaſures for this purpoſe, a few ftraggling 
ſoldiers, pervading the courts and receſſes of the pa- 
lace, ſeized upon ns, the neglected, brother of 
| GErmangous, 
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Germanicus, and uncle of Caligula, who, as a ,,,, 
changeling devoid of ordinary underſtanding, had XIII. 


been long neglected in the palace. This being 
the perſon who ſeemed, by his relation to the 
late Emperors, to have the beſt claim to the 
name and ſucceſſion of the Cæſarian or Claudian 
families, they raiſed him on their ſhoulders, yet 
trembling with fear, leſt he ſhould be involved in 
the fate of his kinſman Caligula, and haſtening 
with their burden to the barracks, were received 


by their companions with ſhouts and acclamations, 


which announced to the Senate and the People, that 
a ſucceſſor was already given to the throne of Cæ- 
far. | by | | 

The inaQtivity of this new Sovereign might have 
furniſhed the world with at leaſt an innocent maſ- 


ter, if his want of capacity could have been ſup- 


plied without committing his power into hands 
equally: diſpoſed to abuſe it with the worſt of his 
predeceſſors. Fit only to be a pageant in the ce- 


remonies of a court, or a tool to be employed by 


thoſe who got poſſeſſion of him, he came at laſt 
into the hands of the ſecond Agrippina, the daugh- 
ter of Germanicus, and ſiſter of Caligula, who, 
though the niece of Claudius, became his wife, 
and prevailed upon him to adopt the young Do- 
mitius Ahenobarbus, her ſon by a former huſband ; 
and by theſe means made way for his future ſuc- 
ceſſion to the empire, under the appellation of 
Nero. N 
This impetuous, ſevere, and profligate woman, 
equally ardent in the acquifition as in the abuſe 
n Cc ps of 
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cnav. of power, miſtook, for parental affection, the ear- 
— neſt paſſion with which ſhe herſelf wiſhed to govern 


in the name of her ſon. Having ability enough, 
however, where ſhe was not miſled by her paſſions, 


to diftinguiſh the proper inſtruments of govern- 
ment, ſhe endeavoured to procure for him, in the 


tutory of Burhus, who was placed by her 'means 
at the head of the Prætorian bands, and of Seneca, 


who was by her means likewiſe recalled from ba- 


niſhment to his place in the Senate, the moſt able 
or ſpecious direction which the times could afford. 
Nero, acting for ſome time what Burhus ſuggeſt- 


ed, and ſpeaking what Seneca dictated, appeared, for 
his years, to be a prodigy of wiſdom and ingenuity, 


But his own perſonal diſpoſition, making its way in 
a little time through the maſk of ſayings and of 


actions which were not his own, gave ſufficient 
evidence, that the circumſtance of having been the 
mere puppet, though actuated by the moſt able 


and ingenious hands, does not beftow ingenuity or 


ability, and that a direction however wile, receiv- 


ed from others without diſcernment or knowledge 


ol its value, cannot carry to the mind of thoſe who 


ſubmit to it any character of wiſdom. 

The name of Nero, after the perſon who bore it 
had, during a few years in the beginning of his 
reign, been ſuppoſed the model of royal and phi- 
loſophic virtue i, has become proverbial for c caprice, 


folly, brutality, inſolence, and cruelty. To the 


contempt 


Z 7 The quinquennium Neronis, was a er expreſſion for what =. 
miſed well, but turned out otherwiſe, f | 
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contempt of his ſubjects, he at laſt joined a ne- CHAP, 
gle& of that very dignity to which he himſelf — — 


was raiſed, as Sovereign of ſo great an empire. 
Having a talent for muſic, he became, or believed 
himſelf to be, a diſtinguiſhed performer, exhibited 
his ſkill on the public theatres,” and travelled 
through Greece in the character of an artiſt, to re- 
ceive the applauſes of a people r er to excel 
in diſcernment and taſte. 

The ſilent ſcorn which Nero emed in quitting 
the character of Sovereign for that of Muſician, 
became more fatal to him than the general deteſ- 
tation which he had formerly excited. A revolt 
which took place at firſt in Gaul, being followed by 


a defection of all the armies of the empire, redu- 


ced him to the neceſſity of quitting, by a volun- 
tary death, a ſituation of which he proved ſo un- 
worthy. Next to the fears which aſſailed him on 
the proſpect of dying, he was moſt affected, it is 
ſaid, with ſurpriſe, that the world could ſubmit to 
loſe the hand of ſo great a performer. 
Such then, in the firſt period of this monarchy, 
was the progrels of a ſovereignty, erected by the 


Cæſars with ſo much violence, bloodſhed, and cri- 
minal addreſs. According to our ideas of inheri- 


tance, the ſucceſſion did not, in any inſtance, take 
place in the family of the firſt founder, but was 
pieced up by continual adoptions from the Octavian, 
the Claudian, and, laſt of all, from the Domitian 


family. 


The reign of Auguſtus has been generally ap- 


plauded, and may indeed be conſidered as a model, 


ez for 
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for thoſe who wiſh to govern with the leaſt poſſible 


* oppoſition or obſtruction to their uſurpations. It 


may ſerve likewiſe as a caution, to thoſe who need 


to be told under what diſguiſe the moſt deteſtable 


tyranny will ſometimes approach mankind. The 


\ 
— 


wary deſign which marked the character of Au- 


guſtus, was followed by worſe principles in the 


breaſts of thoſe who ſucceeded him; and the do- 
minion he eſtabliſned, merely to ſubject the em- 
pire to himſelf, without any diſpoſition to abuſe his 
power, became, in the ſequel, an inſtrument of 
the vileſt tyranny, and brought upon the public 
ſtage of the world actors, whom their diſpoſitions 
and characters muſt otherwiſe have eondemned ta 


obſcurity, or expoſed as a blemiſh and a dilgrace 
to human nature. 


The manners of the imperial court, and the 
conduct of ſucceeding Emperors, will ſcarcely | gain 


credit with thoſe who eſtimate probabilities from 


the ſtandard of modern times. But the Romans 
were capable of much greater extremes than we 
are acquainted with. Fhey retained, through all 
the ſteps of the revolution which they had under- 


gone, their ferocity entire, without poſſeſſing, along 
with it, any of thoſe better qualities, which, under 


the republic, had directed their courage to noble, 
at leaſt to great and national purpoſes.” _ 
The firſt Emperor had eftabliſhed the military. 
government with great caution, and even affected 
the appearances of a citizen, while he ſecured all 


52 the Powers of a maſter. His ſucceſſors retained, in 


public, 
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public, the ſame familiarity of manners, without CHAP. 


being equally on their guard againſt its abuſes ; or 
affected to be popular in the city and in the camp, 


XLII. 
—̃ — 


without the circumſpection which preſerved Au- 


guſtus from the contagion of mean or degrading 
examples. The State itſelf was juſt emerged from 
democracy, 1 in which the pretenſions to equality 
checked the ordinary uſes which, under monar- 
chies, are made of fortune and ſuperior condition. 
The diſtinctions of royalty, and with theſe the 
proprieties of behaviour which pertain to high 


rank, were unknown. An attempt at elegant mag- 


nificence and courtly reſerve, which, in eſtabliſh- 
ed monarchies, makes a part of the royal eſtate, and 
a conſiderable ſupport of its dignity, were ayoided 
in this fallen republic, as more likely to excite en- 
vy and hatred, than deference or reſpect. 
The Roman Emperors, perhaps, in point of pro- 
fuſion, whether public or private, exceeded every 


other Sovereign of the world; but their public ex- 


pences conſiſted in the exhibition of ſhows and 
entertainments, in which they admitted the mean- 
eſt of the people to partake with themſelves. 
Their perſonal expences conſiſted not fo much in 


the oſtentation of elegance or refined pleaſure, as 


in a ſerious attempt to improve ſenſuality into a 
continual ſource of enjoyment; and their plea- 


ſures conſiſted, of conſequence, in the exceſſes of 


a brutal and retired debauch. This debauch was 
ſupported by continual endeavours to excite ſa- 


tinted appetite, to prolong its Ne and to 
Cez. ſupply 
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car. ſupply the defects of mere animal pleaſure, with 
—.— conceits of fancy _ efforts of Aare pee or low 
humour. | 
The manners of e thn are thus de- 
Wer in the remains of a ſatire i, as elegant in the 
ſtyle as it is groſs and diſguſting in the matter, 
and which we may ſuppoſe to be juſt in the gene- 
ral repreſentation, whatever we may think of its 
application to any of the Princes whoſe names and 
ſuoceſſion have been mentioned a. 
Although it would be abſurd to imagine ſuch a 
ſatire levelled at the corruptions of a modern 
court, whoſe principal. weakneſs is vanity, and 
whoſe luxury conſiſts in oſtentation; we mult not 
therefore reject every ſuppoſed application of it 
to the pollutions of a Roman barrack, or, what 
nearly reſembled a barrack, the receſſes of a Ro- 
man palace, where the human blood that was ſhed 
in ſport, was ſometimes mingled with the wine 
that was ſpilt in debauch 3. The repreſentations. 
of Petronius may be applied, in ſome parts, to the 
court. .of Tiberius and Claudius, more properly 
than to that of Caligula or Nero; or may have 
been a general ſatire levelled at the corruptions of 
the times, without any ſuch application. But with 
reſpect to one or other of theſe Emperors, every part 
in the feaſt of Tremalchio may have dern, a genu- 
ine, though diſguiſed picture. 


| Even 


I That of Petronius, | 
'2 Mr Voltaire has with ge AY PS ſuppoſed application to the 


manners of a court, ; 
3 The Romans had' combats of gladiator exhibited while the were at 


table, 
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Even in the court of the ſober Auguſtus, plea- cn ap. 
ſure was but another name for licentiouſneſs. Love — 


was no more than the ebullition of temperament, 


without the allurements of elegance, or the ſedue- 


tion of affection or paſſion. In the licence of the 


ſexes, both of them alike reſorted to places of in- 


famy. Women of the higheſt rank affected the 
manner of proſtitutes, and, to realize the evidence 
of their victories, collected the ordinary rewards 
of proſtitution. Such was the vice for which Ju- 
lia, the daughter of Auguſtus, was infamous, and 
in which ſhe exhibited, as has been obſerved, not 
the weakneſs of a mind miſled by paſſion, or ſedu- 
ced by ſome partial affection, but the groſs exceſs 
of an appetite unacquainted with decency and 
above reſtraint. - 


- Jn this ftate of manners, the firſt ſucceſſors of 


Ceſar, not having the habits of a courtly decorum 
to preſerye them from the contagion of mean and 
degrading vices, and not confidering their own 
elevation as any other than a mere poſt of advan- 
tage, from, which they could indulge every ca- 
price with impunity, after a few attempts in the 
beginning of a reign to prejudice the world in their 


own favour, plunged into every ſpecies of exceſs 


that a vile diſpoſition, ſet free from reſtraint, and 
exaſperated by the ſenſe of general averſion, could 
incur. Perſons inclined to this courſe of life gene- 
rally proceed in their vices, until they meet with 


lone obſtacle preſented by neceſſity or fear, and 
. where 
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| CHAP. bebe they do not meet with _ ſuch obſtacle, 
— preſerve no bounds. 


A perfect freedom from all en reſtraint 
would be ſufficiently dangerous to perſons of the 
beſt diſpoſitions; but to thoſe who are curſt with 
the worſt, ſuch a freedom would be accompanied 
with certain ruin. It is indeed nowhere to be 
found; but the firſt ſucceſſors of Ceſar flatter- 
ed themſelves that they had found it; and as 


they ſupported the firſt offences which they com- 


mitted againſt the rules of propriety, by ſetting 
reaſon itſelf and the ſenſe of mankind at de- 
flance, they came to apprehend a ſpecies of plea- 
fure in braving the deteſtation which they them- 
felves incurred by their infamies r, They purſued 
the firſt ſtrokes of injuſtice and malice, by a con- 
tinual warfare of diftruſt, prevention, and revenge 


= againſt thoſe to whom they ſuppoſed that their 


perfons or government were odious ; and they per- 
fiſted in this courſe, until the extreme itſelf, being 

| What nothing leſs than the poſſeſſion of ſovereign 
power could ſupport, appeared characteriſtie of 
empire, and a diſtinction of which the deſcendants 
of Czfar alone were worthy. 

During this unhappy ſucceſſion of eder the 
ſupreme power had been, for the moſt part, held 
or diſpoſed of by the Prætorian bands. Theſe 
troops, being poſted in the capital, overawed the 
Senate and People, and, though not fit to eontend 
with the legions who were ſtill employed on the 

frontier, they gave poſſeſſion of the empire, at every 
£ | Vacancy, 


— 


: 7 — infamie cujus apud proig noviſſima yoluptas, 
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vacancy, before the legions at a diſtance had time c HAP. 


to deliberate, or to take part in the choice. 

This pre-eminence, however, of the Prætorian 
bands had been impatiently ſuffered by the armies 
of the Rhine and the Danube. They wiſhed, at 
the death of Auguſtus, to have given a ſpecimen of 
their own confequence, in naming a ſucceſſor to the 
empire ; but being then over-ruled by the dutiful 
ſpirit or moderation of Germanicus, they acquieſ- 
ced in the government of Tiberius, and remained 
in quiet under all the ſucceſſions which followed; 


until, being excited by the defection of Gaul, 


which happened under Nero, and impatient of the 
mockery of ſovereignty exhibited in the infamies 
of that unhappy perſon, they entertained, almoſt 
in every quarter of the empire at once, the project 
of giving a better and more reſpectable ge 
to the world. 
Within the compaſs of one year 40 a few 


months, after it was known that the province of 


Gaul had revolted from Nero, all the armies from 
the Rhine and the Danube, from Gaul, Syria, 
Spain, and Britain, were on their march towards 
Italy, for the important purpoſe of giving a Sove- 
reign to the empire. And it is remarkable, that 
this project did not originate with the leaders, or 
appear to be ſuggeſted by the ambition of gene- 


rals, but aroſe from a ſpirit of commotion which 


Pede the troops. 
Every legionary ſoldier, prompted by the deſire 
of ſpoil, by the * of 9 the capital, 
and 


4 
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oA. and of rioting in the riches and pleaſures of Ita- 

| —.—— ly, conceived the deſign of puſhing forward his 
on general to the head of the empire. The 

legions, therefore, burſt at once from their quar- 

ters, and, confidering- themſelves as ſet free from 

every ſpecies of government, whether civil or 

military, ſet no bounds to their violence. Aug- 

menting their fury by the conſideration of the 

puniſhments they incurred, in caſe they ſhould 

fail in their attempt, they paſſed through eve- 

ry city and province in their way, like a ſtorm 

that waſtes and deſtroys whatever is oppoſed to 

its courſe. Within the ſhort period we have men- 

tioned, a motley aſſemblage of provincial troops, 

dreſſed in the garb of their different. countries, 

with different arms and different languages, mix- 

ed with the legions of Rome, who now for many 
years were ſtrangers to each other, met on the PO 

and the Tiber, to diſpoſe of the empire. And, in the 

| ſequel of their conteſt, whether as victors or van- 

quiſhed; whether moved by inſolence or deſpair, 

did equal execution on the pacific inhabitants. 
Theſe firſt general convulſions, however, ended 

: in the elevation of a great and reſpectable officer · 

: to the throne of Cæſar, or in the ſubſtitution of the 

Flavian family to thoſe of Claudius Octavius and 
Julius. At the acceſſion of Veſpaſian every army had 

tried its ſtrength, and competitors from the Court, 

the Senate, and the Camp, had made trial of their 

fortune. The victors in this conteſt received a wil- 


ling ſubmiſſion from the pacific inhabitants of the 
| provinces, 


* 
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provinces, who were ready to congratulate them- GH WAP. 


ſelves on the return of public tranquillity in any — 
ſhape. And fortunately, the firſt Emperors of the 


new family, Veſpaſian himſelf, with the eldeſt of 
his two ſons*, come from the ſchool of experience, 
had learned the value of reaſon, humanity, and juſ- 
ſtice, in the government of mankind ; and they ac- 
cordingly exhibited a character which, in ſome of 
its parts, was ſtill new on the throne of Cæſar: the 
character of wiſdom, propriety, and humanity, aſ- 
ſumed. for its, own ſake, and without any inten- 
tion to circumvent the People, or to impoſe upon 
the world. The fortunes of this ſecond imperial 
family, nevertheleſs, like thoſe of the firſt, ſoon 
devolved. on a perſon * equally unfit' to ſuſtain + 
them, and-equally unfit to be ſuffered by the pa- 
tience of an abject court or a ſubmiſſive world. 
As mankind are known to run, occaſionally, 
from one extreme to another, the evils which had 
been experienced in the characters of ſome of the 
preceding Emperors, perhaps, helped to incline the 
armies, of the empire, at times, towards the oppo- 
ſite extreme; and they accordingly made com- 
penſation, in ſome of their elections, for the miſ- 
chiefs which they had brought upon the world in 
others. 


Amidſt the 0 of exditifles which were ſet 
on the imperial throne, different Emperors paid 
unequal-degrees of reſpect to the civil forms which 
had belonged to the ancient republic, and which 


were ſtill retained» at leaſt in name. But the 


characters 


1 Titus. 5 2 Domitian. 


| | 
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the army, being unavoidably Joined in the ſame 
perſon ; in proportion as the army itſelf came 


to be corrupted, the imperial eſtabliſhment ſuffer- 


ed, not an occaſional and temporary abuſe, but a 
radical and irrecoverable decline of its character, 


; and even of its force. 


The Pretortan bands were early debauched by 
their reſidence in the capital, the principal ſeat of 


licentiouſneſs; they were inſpired with preſump- 


tion from the acceſs which they had to practiſe on 


the vices of their Sovereign, and they accordingly 
outran all the armies of the empire in profligacy, 


inſolence, and venality. They were, upon this ac- 
count, broke or diſbanded with indignation by Gal- 
ba, the firſt provincial officer who was advanced to 
the purple ; but this reformation only made way for 
others, who, being placed in the ſame ſchool of 
diſorder and vice, ſoon equalled their predeceſſors 
in all the evils which they had Sow, ad on the 


capital, and on the empire. 


The contagion of military arrogance ey 


ſpread from the barrack or camp of the Pretorian 
bands to the legions of the frontier; and, together 
with the hopes of raiſing a favourite leader to the 


head of the empire, promiſed exemption from eve- 
ry painful reſtraint, and even indulgence to erimes. 


The practice of diſpoſing of the ſovereignty was 


followed by that of ſelling it for pecuniary bounties, 


and formally capitulating with every new Empe- 
_ Tor for a relaxation of diſcipline, and the impuni- 


ty 
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ty of every outrage which theſe anaſters of the world 
were diſpoſed to commit. 
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In proportion as the character of Roman citizen 


loſt its conſideration and its conſequence, the name 
was eaſily communicated to all the ſubjects or na- 
tives of any province. But this promiſcuous ad- 
miſſion of perſons, under the late honoured predi- 
cament of Roman citizens, inſtead of raiſing the 


provincials to the dignity of Romans, ſunk the lat- 


ter to the level of provincial ſubjects; extinguiſh- 
ed all the ſentiments on which the legions of old 
were wont to value themſelves, and, with their loſs 


of ſelf-eſtimation as Romans, probably diminiſhed 


the intereſt they took in the preſervation of the 


Roman name. 'They became, by degrees, and at eve- 


ry ſucceſſion, more and more mercenary or venal in 


the choice of their maſters, more brutal in the ex- 
erciſe of their force againſt their fellow- ſubjects; 
and, with a continual degradation from bad to 
worſe, ſubſtituted for the order, courage, and diſ- 
cipline of Roman legions, mere ferocity, with a diſ- 
poſition to mutiny as well as rapine. 

In compoſing ſuch armies, the natives of the 
more rude and uncultivated provinces took the aſ- 
cendant over thoſe of the more civilized and paci- 


fic; and the empire itſelf ſometimes received its 


ſovereign head from its moſt barbarous extremities, 
and from the nurſeries of brutality, ignorance, and 
violence. 

From ſuch a general tendency to corruption, it 


is not ſurpriſing that a nation, though once of 
ſuch 
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CHAP. ſuch mighty power, ſhould, in a few ages, verge 
to its ruin. It is rather ſurprifing that a fabric, 
maouldering ſo faſt within, ſhould have ſo long 
_ withſtood the ſtorm with which it was affailed 
from abroad. Rapid in the firſt period of its fall, 
by the incapacity of ſuch enfeebled hands to pre- 
ſerve fo great an empire, the effects of its decline 
became inſenſible and ſlow towards its final ex- 
tinction: So much, that although from the acceſ- 
ſion of Caligula to the admiſſion of Alaric into 
Rome, was no more than about four hundred years; 
but from this date, to the reduction of Conſtanti- 
nople by the Turks, was a period of above a thou- 
ſand years. So long was it before the lights of ci- 
Vll, political, and military wiſdom, erected by the 
Roman commonwealth, though ſtruck out by the 
Goths and Vandals in the Weſt, and continually 

Ainking in the Eaſt, were entirely extinguiſhed. 
he fabric of the empire, during the firſt period, 
had many advantages to account for ſo long a dura- 
tion, both in the nature of its materials, and in the 
diſpoſition of its parts. The provinces were conve- 
niently ſituated for mutual intercourſe, and for mu- 
tual ſupport; and there was an eaſy acceſs from the 
ſeat of dominion to the fartheſt bounds of the em- 
pire. The order eſtabliſhed by Auguſtus, and con- 
firmed by Tiberius, remained unaltered, even by 
many of their ſucceſſors. The worſt of the Cæſars 
5 ſuffered this order to ſubſiſt in the provinces, and 
never looked beyond the court or the capital for the 
objects of their jealouſy, or fit ſubjects of tyranny. 


Even in ſuch hands the engine of empire continued 
to 
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to work, becauſe the maſter neither pretended to c P. 


underſtand, nor attempted to interpoſe in the ope- 


ration of its diſtant parts. And the authority. of 


government continued high in the extremities of 
this vaſt dominion, while it ſunk or was abuſed in 
the centre. ; 

Valour and diſcipline, the beſt preſervatives of 
many other valuable qualities, being long in re- 
queſt, though ſometimes impaired in the Roman 
legions, ſtill formed examples of 2 noble and he- 
roic virtue, which qualified ſome of thoſe, who at- 
tained to the more high and reſpectable ſtations 
inthe military. e to fill with ad vantage the 
imperial throne. 

The inhabitants of the empire, in general, were 
corrected of that ferocity, or ſuffered an abatement 


of that national ſpirit, which renders ſubjects re- 


fractory, or repugnant to dominion from abroad. 
They were addicted to pacific arts, tractable, and 
eaſily retained within the bounds of ſubmiſſion ; 
and they acquieſced in any government, however 

negligent or incapable. Some of the Emperors 
promoted the effect of this pacific diſpoſition, by 
the confidence which they taught the ſubject to 
have in the ſecurity of his perſon and of his pro- 
perty, and by the encouragement which they gave 
to purſuits and applications which inſpire-the love 
of peace and tranquillity *. 


1 It 


1 Veſpaſian gave ſalaries of about L. 800 a- year to maſters of rhetoric 
at Rome. Marcus Aurelius gave ſalaries to many teachers of philoſophy at 
Athens. Hadrian eſtabliſned the School of liberal arts, called the Athen- 
um. Dio. Caſſ. lib, lxxi, c. 37. Sextus Aurelius — de Cæſa- 
fibus. 
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CHAP, It may appear ſtrange, but it is true, that even 
| — under the government of mere ſoldiers of fortune, 
the principles of law, founded in the maxims of 
the republic, though in ſome things perverted to 
the purpoſes of deſpotic power, was made the ob- 
ject of a ſelect profeſſion, and was ſtudied as a rule 
of peace, and a ſecurity to the perſon and property 
of the ſubject. The civil law was thus not only 
ſuffered to remain in force, but received, from the 
conſultations; of lawyerss the deciſions of judges, 
and the edicts of princes, continual acceſſions of 
light and authority, which has rendered it the 
great baſis of juriſprudence to all the modern na- 
tions of Europe. 

- Philoſophy too continued in 3 from the 
times of the republic far down in the empire, and 
the doctrines of Epicurus, which had prevailed in 

the later age of the commonwęalth, for ſome time 
gave way to thoſe of Zeno and the Stoics. While 

| mien had rights to preſerve, and hazardous duties 
| to perform, on the public ſcene, they had affected 
; to believe, with Epicurus, that pleaſure was the 
ſtandard of good and of evil. But now, when the 
public (occupations of State were withheld from 
them, and when perſonal ſafety was the higheſt ob- 
ject in their view, they returned to the idea, which 
ſeemed to have inſpired the virtue of ancient times, 
that men were made happy by the qualities which 
they themſelves poſſeſſed, and by the good they per- 
formed, not by the mere gifts of fortune. Under 
the diſcouragements of many a cruel and oppreſ- 


five i men thus inſtructed, and of high deſcent, 
2 \ accordingly 
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accordingly had recourſe to the philoſophy of Ze- 


no, as to a. conſolation and ſupport ; and although 
they were deprived of the opportunity to act up- 


on their own ideas in any diſtinguiſhed fituation, 


they gave ſufficient evidence of their fincerity, in 
the manly indifference with which they ſometimes 
incurred the a TION of their ed 
and freedom of mind. 

From theſe mie the law was ſometimes 
furniſhed with practitioners, the Senate, with its 
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members, the army with commanders, and the em- 


pire itſelf with its head; and the throne of Cæ- 
ſar, in the viciſſitudes to which it was expoſed, 
preſented examples as honourable to human na- 


ture in ſome inſtances, as they were degrading and 


ſhameful in others. In theſe varieties, however, 
it is no diſparagement to the good, to ſuppoſe that 


they were not able to compenſate the bad, or to 


produce effects, to which the greateſt abilities in 
a few individuals cannot extend. 

The wiſdom of Nerva gave riſe to a fucceſſion, 
which, in the per ſons of Trajan and the Antonines, 
formed a counterpart to the race of Tiberius, Ca- 
ligula, Claudius, and Nero; and it muſt be ad- 
mitted, that if a people could be happy by any 
other virtue than their own, there was a period in 
the hiſtory of this empire, during which the hap- 
pineſs of mankind may have been ſuppoſed com- 
plete. This however is but a fond and miſtaken 
apprehenſion. A People may receive protection 


from the juſtice and humanity of ſingle men; but 


Vol. V. D d can 
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can receive independence, vigour, and peace of 
mind, only from their own. Even the virtues of 
this happy ſucceſſion could do no more than diſ- 
continue, for a while, the former abuſes of power, 


adminiſtrate juſtice, reſtrain the guilty, and pro- 


tect the innocent. Many of the evils under which 


| human nature was labouring, {till remained with- 


out a cure; and the empire, after having in the 
higheſt degree experienced the effects of wiſdom 

and goodneſs in ſuch hands, was aſſailed anew with 
all the abuſes of the oppoſite extreme * 

For ſome of the firſt ages, ene the fron- 
tier continued to be defended, and the internal peace 
of the empire to be tolerably ſecure. Commerce 
flouriſhed, and the land was cultivated ; but theſe 
were but poor compenſations'for the want of that 


vigour, elevation, and freedom of mind; which pe- 
riſhed with the Roman republic itſelf, or with the 


political 
1 Theſe extremes ſcarcely gain credit with the modern reader, as they are 


ſo much beyond what his own experience or obſervation can parallel. Nero 


ſeems to have been a brute of ſome miſchievous kind Aurelius of an order 
ſuperior to man; and theſe prodigies, whether in the extreme of good or of 
evil, exhibited, amidſt the ruins of the Roman republic, are no longer to be 
found. Individuals were then formed on their ſpecific diſpoſitions to wiſdom 
or folly. In latter times, they are more caſt in a general mould, which gives 
a certain form independent of the materials. Religion, faſhion, and manners, 
preſcribe more of the actions of men, or mark a deeper track in which men 


are conſtrained to move. 5 


The maxims of a Chriſtian and a Gentleman, the remains of what men 
were taught by thoſe maxims in the days of chivalry, pervade every rank, 
have ſome effect in places of the leaſt reſtraint; and if they do not. inſpire 


decency of character, at leaſt awe the profligate with the fear oſ contempt, 


from which even the moſt powerful are not ſecure. Inſomuch, that if hu- 


man nature wants the force to produce an Aurelius or a Trajan, it is not fo 
much expoſed to the infa mies of a Domitian or a Nero. g 
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political character of the other nations which had cn av. 
been abſorbed in the depth of this ruinous abyſs. . — 


The military and political virtues, which had 
been exerted in forming this empire, having finiſh- 
ed their courſe, a general relaxation enſued, under 
which, the very forms that were neceſſary for its 

preſervation were in proceſs of time neglected. 
As the ſpirit which gave riſe to thoſe forms was 
gradually ſpent, human nature fell into a retro- 
grade motion, which the virtues of individuals 
could not ſuſpend; and men, in the application of 


their faculties even to the moſt ordinary purpoſes 


of life, ſuffered a ſlow and inſenſible, but almoſt 
continual, decline. 

In this great empire, the fortunes of nations 
over the more cultivated parts of the earth, being 
embarked on a fingle bottom, were expoſed to one 
common and general wreck. Human nature lan- 
guiſhed for ſome time under a ſuſpenſion of na- 
tional exertions, and the monuments of former 
times were, at laſt, overwhelmed by one general 


irruption of barbariſm, ſuperſtition, and ignorance, 


The effects of this irruption conftitute a mighty 
chaſm in the tranſition from ancient to modern 
hiſtory, and make it difficult to ſtate the tranſac- 
tions and manners of the one, in a way to be read 
and underſtood by thoſe whoſe habits and ideas 
are taken entirely from the Saber. 


FINIS. 


| ERRATA. 

Vol. IL. p. & i in the note, for Farruſe, read Furneſs: 
132 in the note, for verſibus r. vitis 
169 line 22. for enemies r. armies 


172 1. 8. for Arretum, r. Arretium, 
287 . 14. for illufion r. alluſion 


vor. u. p. 15 note 2. for tricenti, read triente, 
204 line 10. for leaving r. left 

262 l. 8. from the bottom, . Hercules, 
281 1. 7. ditto, for line r. time 


332 J. 2. for or r. in 
409 1. 5. from the bottom, for deteſtate r. deteſted 


4156 l. 9. ditto, 7. upon this view 
424 1. 2. 1. Modena, 
449 note 1. for Tuſcular r. Tuſculan 


Vor. I. M 18 1. 7. for Her read here, 

37 1. 6. from the bottom, 7. , it was 
2b, J. 7. ditto, for and . And ; 
68 1. 14. ditto, dele of 

7 1. 8. ditto, for machine which #. machine on which 
98 1. 6. ditto, for ſave r. to ſave |; 
139 L. 13, 14. ditto, 7. lives and fortunes at his Piet 
228 1, 12. ditto, r. a _ | 5 


Vor. IV. p. 13 I. 3. for active read read acting 
5 25 the bottom, for he 7. the ' 
96 1. 6. from the bottom, r. celebrated 


175 J. 5. Vor on r. in 
351 1. 10. from the bottom, for Rave: 7. leave 


363 1. 16. for it r. in 
Vor. V. p. 193 L. 2. for of his r. to his 


251 J. . 7. e 
a NO 64 


76 be placed at the exe of Vol. 5 
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